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A ‘*MODIFIED”’ CENTRAL BANK 


OST of the advocates of a central 
: bank are careful to modify their 
roposals for such an institution by 
imiting its functions in a manner un- 
-nown to the really great central bank- 
ng institutions of the world. They 
realize well enough that if a central 
bank were proposed endowed with all 
the functions exercised by the European 
central banks, such an institution would 
encounter the hostility of the existing 
banks, particularly of those in the cen- 
tral reserve and reserve cities. 

One of the latest suggestions for a 
“modified” central bank is to be found 
in the admirable address of Mr. Irvine 
T. Busu, delivered before the recent 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association at Los Angeles. Mr. Busy 
is chairman of the Currency Committee 
of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York. In the address referred to, after 
accurately defining the improvements 
needed in our banking system and ex- 
plaining the difficulties encountered in 
securing agreement on a programme of 
reform, Mr. Bus said: 

“I will ask you to picture to your 
minds a central bank governed by a 
board composed of bankers, a limited 
number of government officials, and the 
balance men engaged in business, and 
not identified with either banking or 
politics, with its functions, limited ab- 
solutely to dealing in foreign exchange 
in order to protect or build up our gold 
reserves, rediscounting certain approved 
forms of short-term commercial paper, 
and bills of exchange for regularly or- 


and the 
profits 


ganized financial institutions, 
issuing of bank notes. All 
above some fixed percentage—say four 
per cent.—to go to the government, or 
be used for some public purpose.” 
An institution whose functions were 
so limited would lack one of the es- 
sential attributes of a bank—the hand- 
ling of deposits. So limited it would 
be chiefly a bank of with 
control of the foreign exchanges. 
A bank so limited in its functions 
might be of considerable service. The 
notes which it would issue based, as Mr. 
upon a gold redemp- 


issue, some 


Busu_ proposed, 
tion fund and further secured by legi- 
timate commercial paper, would be a 
vast improvement on our present nation- 
al bank notes. The control over the 
foreign exchanges would also be bene- 
ficial, and the rediscount functions 
would be valuable. 

But a bank so limited in 
tions would lack some very 
attributes of a bank, particularly of one 
issuing notes. Without the right to 
receive deposits there could not be that 
automatic change of notes into deposits 
or of deposits into notes so necessary 
to the efficient working of a bank of 
issue. 

In a very important sense, 
proper system, the issue and retirement 
of notes depend upon the will of the 
business community. The notes go out 
when the dealer needs them and they are 
retired by being deposited when he no 
longer needs them. 
for this automatic change of 
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its fune- 
important 


under a 


Now, 
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notes into deposits, or of deposits into 
notes, a central bank that did not re- 
ceive deposits would have to substitute 
the arbitrary judgment of its governing 
board. However carefully this board 
might be constituted, it could never act 
with anything like the precision of the 
automatic process above described. 

It will probably be found, in attempt- 
ing to devise a central bank that will 
disarm hostility, that the proposed in- 
stitution will be so hampered as to be 
of little use. 


‘“*BICENTRAL BANKING” 


UNDER this title there appears in 

another part of this issue of THE 
Bankers MaGazine an article describ- 
ing a method, soon to be put into prac- 
tical operation, for effecting some of 
the improvements in our banking and 
commercial systems that have been 
widely discussed. 

While this is at present merely a pri- 
vate enterprise, it promises possibilities 
of developing into something of far- 
reaching importance to the banks and 
the commercial interests of the country. 
Whether it shall so develop will depend 
upon the attitude of the bankers tow- 
ard its organization, and the character 
of the management when organized. 

Briefly stated, the plan is this. The 
National Bank Audit Co., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been organized for the 
following purposes: 

1. To examine and audit banks. 

2. To make good the assets of 
banks audited and examined to the 
amount required to meet their licbilities 
in case of failure. 

8. To inspect, certify, and cuaran- 
tee the payment of commercial paper. 

4. To provide a fund for the redis- 
count of certified and guaranteed com- 
mercial paper. 

The first aim of the company com- 
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prises nothing new, as several auditing 
firms are already engaged in making 
bank examinations and audits. But the 
National Bank Audit Co., as its title 
implies, will pay special attention to 
this line of work, and expects to de- 
velop a high degree of efficiency. 

In making good bank assets, th: 
company will, in effect, insure deposits. 
but with this important difference— 
there will be no blanket guaranty of al! 
banks, good, bad and indifferent. Only 
the banks whose assets after careful in 
spection satisfy the company’s require- 
ments will be admitted to the system. 
It is claimed, and seemingly with rea- 
son, that this does not put a premium 
on reckless banking, but on the contrary 
makes for sound banking. 

The inspection, classification and 
guaranty of commercial paper, if prop 
erly and thoroughly done, would be of 
immense benefit to the banks and to the 
commerce of the country. 

Could a rediscount centre be estab- 
lished to which the banks could apply 
with confidence in case of need, a great 
step would be taken in curing one of 
the present glaring deficiencies in our 
banking system. 

Possibly, with sufficient capital, and 
the codperation of a number of strong 
banks in the chief financial centres, this 
company might eventually exercise 
some effective control of the discount 
rate and leadership of the money mar- 
ket, as is done by the central banks of 
Europe. 

The National Bank Audit Company 
seeks to accomplish several things that 
bankers quite generally agree upon as 
being desirable. But it attempts to do 
these things without waiting for legis- 
lation, which, however desirable, does 
not seem to be in sight. Its fundamen- 
tal principle appears to be this: action 
based upon the most searching expert 
investigation. Undoubtedly, the prin- 
ciple is sound. Its successful applic:- 
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tion will depend upon the way it is 
developed in practice. 

We believe that now, in the time of 
financial calm, is the opportune moment 
for the bankers of the country to seek 
“or some efficient remedy for the weak- 
nesses in our banking and credit system 
hat have, in times of panic, wrought 
uch havoc. “Bicentral banking” may 
x may not be the appropriate remedy. 
Sut some things that it proposes seem 

» us worthy of careful attention by the 
vankers of the United States. 


MAKING THE CORPORATIONS 
BEHAVE 


AREFUL observers can not have 
failed to note a lessening of 
political hostility toward corporations. 
Here are two striking evidences of this 
change of sentiment, taken from sources 
widely different. In his address before 
the New York State Republican Con- 
vention, Former President RoosEveLt 
said: 

“The corporation must be protected, 
must be given its rights, but it must be 
prevented from doing wrong, and its 
managers must be held in strict account- 
ability when it does wrong; and it must 
be deprived of all secret influence in 
our public life.” 

And Former Judge Atton B. Par- 
KER, speaking before the Democratic 
convention of the same State, said: 


“The corporation is the most useful 
public device ever originated by man. 
Without it our great railroad systems, 
steamboat lines, etc., would not have 


been created. The great majority of 
our corporations are honestly conducted 
and render useful public service. He 
who would arouse a prejudice against 
the corporation as such is not a good 
citizen, and he who would not lift his 
voice to turn away from it misguided 
wrath is lacking in patriotism. What- 
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ever of wrong there is is not the fault 
of the entity called a corporation but of 
the officials in charge of it. And for 
the individual committing the offence 
there should be punishment. Such a 
method will protect the public and at 
the same time save the innocent and be- 
trayed stockholder from injustice.” 


To this testimony as to the lack of 
utter depravity of all corporations 
might be added the comparison made by 
Wooprow Wi son, former president of 
Princeton University, and Democratic 
candidate for Governor of New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Wirson likened the offending 
corporations to automobiles that annoy 
pedestrians and others. He said, how- 
ever, that the appropriate remedy was 
not to smash the automobile (corpora- 
tion), but to punish the directors who 
take “joy rides” in them. 

This evidence of a saner attitude of 
politicians toward corporations is a 
hopeful sign. The fact that the cor- 
porate form of business organization 
renders it difficult to fix responsibility 
for criminal or dishonest acts, will call 
for great patience in seeking to remedy 
these evil practices. But that the right 
remedy will be found short of destruc- 
tion of the corporations themselves, can 
hardly be doubted. It is toward the at- 
tainment of that end, rather than to 
provoking a hostile spirit toward all 
corporations, that the attention of re- 
sponsible statesmen should be directed. 


THE COMPTROLLER’S CREDIT 
BUREAU 

ANY practical measures have been 

devised by the present Comptrol- 

ler of the Currency for making the ex- 

amination of national banks more 

efficient. One of the latest inventions 

is a credit bureau, perhaps similar to 

the one already in operation as an aux- 

iliary of the New York State Banking 
Department. 
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The subjects dealt with in the bank 
examiners’ reports, and which will be 
collated in the new credit bureau for 
the information of the Comptroller and 
the various national bank examiners, 
will include the following: 


“List of ‘outside or foreign paper’ of 
borrowers whose principal headquarters 
or place of business is outside of their 
districts.” 

“Doubtful or questionable paper in 
which officers or directors are inter- 
ested.” 

“Doubtful or questionable paper’ of 
other persons or firms than officers or 
directors.” 

“ ‘Large or extended lines of credit’ 
in which officers or directors are inter- 
ested.” 

“ “Large or extended lines of credit’ 
to other persons or firms than officers or 
directors.” 

As exemplifying the need of some- 
thing like the credit bureau, the follow- 


ing incident is related in the Washing- 
ton correspondence of the New York 
“Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin:” 


“An examiner had requested a cer- 
tain city bank to write off certain paper 
issued by a corporation as a loss, and 
some of the directors visited Washing- 
ton to secure a change in the order. 
The Comptroller asked one of the men 
what he knew about the corporation, 
and the director replied that he was 
familiar with its affairs, as he was him- 
self president of the concern. In an- 
swer Mr. Murray inquired, what was 
the total amount of paper outstanding, 
and the answer was $80,000. Mr. 
Murray then had the subject inquired 
into by the use of the information re- 
cently turned in by the examiners, and 
found that the total outstanding paper 
of which the examiners had knowledge 
was over $800,000.” 

Undoubtedly, if the bank examiners 
had access to a central credit bureau 


that would furnish information as to 
the borrowings of firms, corporations 
and individuals from different banks in 
all parts of the country, it would be 
possible to weed out much bad and 
doubtful paper from the banks under 
examination. 

The credit bureau proposed by Comp- 
troller Murray is for the use of the 
Comptroller and his staff of bank ex- 
aminers, not being available to the 
banks. Perhaps, for their own pro- 
tection, the banks before long will be 
compelled to establish a credit bureau 
for the collation. of credit information 
that may be exchanged among all insti- 
tutions holding membership in_ the 
bureau. 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


OTHING less than an insuranc 

of credits of every kind is pro- 

posed in a contribution published in the 

succeeding pages of this number of the 
MAGAZINE. 

That such an undertaking is a stu- 
pendous one, the author of the article 
referred to fully realizes. But he pro- 
poses extraordinary means of acquiring 
the capital requisite to the successful 
operation of his credit insurance sys- 
tem. 

We venture no opinion as to the prac- 
ticability of this scheme—perhaps it is 
so great that it would break down of its 
own weight. . Yet we believe the sug- 
gestions made by the author—who, we 
might remark, is a foreign student of 
our banking and commercial systems— 
are worthy of consideration. 

About one of the most important 
things in their lives—the investment of 
money—the American people seem to 
be careless almost to the point of reck- 
lessness. It may or may not be feas- 
ible to apply the principle of insurance 
so as to protect investors against loss. 
But it would seem to be possible to 
adopt some plan that would put greater 
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obstacles in the way of the sellers of 
worthless “securities” than now exist. 

President Tart has favored Govern- 
ment supervision of stock and bond is- 
ues. Perhaps the whole problem is 
me too vast for private enterprise. Yet 
t is an open question whether Govern- 
nent interference in this direction will 
e wise or not. But in some way a 
loser inspection of the investments 
ffered to the public will no doubt be 
rought about in time. 


‘““GET RICH QUICK’ SCHEMES 


UITE deserved was the denuncia- 

tion of these schemes contained 

in the annual address of the president 

f the American Bankers’ Association. 
President Pierson said: 


“As bankers I believe we owe a duty 


to our communities to encourage thrift 
and economy in every way possible. We 
should get closer to our people, and en- 


courage investment in safe securities, 
arranging whenever we can to have bond 
issues offered in denominations that 
will attract and meet the requirements 
of the smallest investors. 

“Experience and observation place us 
in a position to give advice to deserving 
men, helping them avoid mistakes and 
to particularly escape the lure of the 
‘get rich quick’ schemes, through the 
advertisements of which so many mil- 
lions are each year coaxed from and 
lost by small investors all over the coun- 
try. These ‘get rich quick’ schemes 
are an outrage on business decency, and 
it is hoped that the post office officials 
will soon place more of these criminals 
in the penitentiary.” 

Only bankers know to what extent the 
people are gulled by these schemes, 
which generally are nothing more than 
impudent and bare-faced swindles. It 
is a daily experience at the banks, par- 
ticularly at the savings banks, to have 
money withdrawn to pay for “invest- 
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ments” of this character or to meet 
losses sustained through them. 

The stream of money thus poured out 
constitutes not only a grave loss to in- 
dividuals, many of whom can ill afford 
a further depletion of their scanty 
means, but it is a source of frightful 
national economic waste. ; 

For the person unskilled in the art of 
safe investing, there is no better coun- 
sellor than the banker or investment 
house of recognized standing. The 
prudent investor. can no more dispense 
with this service than the average per- 
son can get along without the help of 
the family doctor. 


THE VALUE OF COURTESY 


O less a banking authority than 
Georce G. Wit.iams, the late 
president of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York, declared that if he 
could speak twenty languages, he would 
preach politeness in them all. 

With very rare exceptions, the bank- 
ers of the country seem to have learned 
the value of courtesy. But it is some- 
thing that by precept and example needs 
to be constantly instilled into the minds 
of those just beginning their banking 
careers. Lack of courtesy constitutes a 
negative kind of advertising which no 
bank can afford. 

It is well enough to demand courtesy 
of “‘public servants,” but are we not all 
public servants, except the few drones 
and idlers? 

In a circular addressed to the mem- 
bers of the operating organization of 
the Chicago firm of H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., engineers and managers of public 
utilities, this idea is strongly enforced. 
The circular is entitled, “Yourself as a 
public servant.” Perhaps if everybody 
could feel that it is his or her own 
direct, individual obligation to be cour- 
teous—not merely that of someone else 
—most of the bad manners that now 
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add to the annoyance and fretfulness 
incident to modern life would disap- 
pear. 

The circular referred to was prepared 
by Artuur S. Huey, vice-president in 
charge of operation of the firm men- 
tioned, and it addresses those concerned 
in this forceful style: 

“Gentlemen: As members of the 
Byllesby organization you are public 
servants in the true meaning of the 
term. 

“It is particularly important that 
every officer, every head of department 
and every employee, of whatever capac- 
ity, should realize this fact and regulate 
his conduct accordingly. 

“Each one of us owes his employment 
to the public. 

“Tn all municipalities where we man- 
age electric, gas and street railway util- 
ities, the people have selected our or- 
ganization to perform essential service, 
or have consented to such an arrange- 
ment. 

“The operation of a public utility is 
in the most positive sense a public trust, 
and is so regarded by H. M. Byllesby 
& Company. 

“Under these circumstances, you must 
realize that you can do your full duty 
to your employer only by doing your 
full duty to the people of the munici- 
pality where you are occupied. 

“The employee who serves our com- 
pany best, is the employee who serves 
the public best. 

“This applies in all departments of 
the operating organization—equally to 
the managers, the stokers at the gas 
works, the trainmen on their cars, the 
engineers at the power houses, the men 
in the offices, and to those engaged in 
construction and other outside duties. 

“To a great extent our organization 
is judged by the manners of its em- 
ployees. Therefore, you must culti- 
vate genuine courtesy and _ exercise 
patience and forbearance on all oc- 
casions. 
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“Those details of the service whicl: 
the public have a right to know, while 
perfectly familiar to yourself, are often 
not understood by the men and women 
with whom you come in contact. 

“Part of your duty is to reply to in- 
quiries for information politely and 
comprehensively. If you are unable tc 
supply the information yourself, th: 
inquirer should be personally conductec 
(whenever possible) to the person i: 
authority who can. 

“You are never too busy to furnis): 
the public with proper information, nor 
to be courteous in manner as well as in 
words. In using the telephone it is 
especially easy to be gruff and abrup' 
and to turn friends into enemies. 

“Courtesy and decent treatment ar 
due fully as much to those of small 
financial means as to the largest pros 
pective patron. 

“The possession of a habit of cheer- 
ful courtesy, springing from an honest 
desire to please, is an invaluable asset to 
the person who would advance himself 
in popularity and material welfare. It 
is worth more than capital and at times 
takes precedent of ability. 

“But all of your good manners and 
willingness to make agreeable the 
points of contact between company and 
patron are of little consequence unless 
they originate in a deep-seated con- 
sciousness of your obligations in the 
public service. 

“The men in the mechanical and in 
some of the other departments seldom 
or never meet the public in an official 
way. Their work lies in helping t. 
back up our reputation with satisfactory 
actual performance. 

“The standard of the service should 
be guarded as scrupulously as_ the 
standard of the food supplied on your 
table. Interruptions to the service 
should be made a matter akin to the 
honor of every man upon whom the 
service depends. 

“In all departments, promises to pat- 
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rons and public should be carefully con- 
sidered before they are made, in the 
light of the fact that disappointment 
and dissatisfaction go hand in hand. 

“Those words are addressed to you, 
not necessarily because you have been 
negligent, but to impress upon you the 
importance and dignity of your occu- 
pation, and to assist you in undertaking 
what we expect from the members of 
our organization. 

“It is my personal belief that there 
does not exist a body of employees more 
loyal, enthusiastic and efficient than the 
one which maintains our ideas of pro- 
gressive public utility management. 

“Perfection, however, is approxi- 
mate at best, and in our endeavors, with 
so many customers to please, there is 
always opportunity for earnest effort 
toward new achievements. 

“At this time, as you value our es- 
teem, I ask you to give careful thought 
to the contents of this circular.” 


We believe the admonitions given 


would do 


above, if generally heed<4, 
much to remove the spirit of hostility 
that prevails toward some of the public- 


service corporations. People get their 
ideas of a corporation very largely from 
its servants—those whom they meet 
every day. 

Whatever tends to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding and more cordial re- 
lations between the people and the pub- 
lic-service corporations can not fail to 
have a wide and beneficial effect. 

These sound words of counsel that 
we have reprinted are applicable in 
banking and indeed in business of every 


kind. 


THE BILLS OF LADING CON- 
TROVERSY 


CONFERENCES between American 

and English bankers regarding 
the controversy over cotton bills of 
lading have thus far been productive 
of no positive results—the English 
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bankers refusing to recede from the de- 
mands already made, and the American 
bankers still being unwilling to meet 
these demands. 

One way out of the difficulty has been 
suggested. That is, the formation of 
a guaranty company of large capital, 
contributed here and abroad, to effect 
the desired insurance. It has also been 
suggested that the existing American 
Surety companies would gladly under- 
take the insurance of the bills of 
lading. 

While these proposals would seem to 
meet the demands of the foreign bank- 
ers, and would be satisfactory in some 
quarters here, it has brought forth a 
great deal of hostility in the South 
where the premium to be paid on such 
insurance is looked on as an unnecessary 
tax on the cotton industry. 

In a recent issue of the New York 
“Sun,” Mr. Georcr Wuirte tock of Bal- 
timore gives the following account of 
the origin of the present controversy: 


“The present embarrassment has 
arisen out of the divergence of view in 
the American courts concerning the 
rights and liabilities of the parties to 
bills of lading, and also because the 
weight of American authority, follow- 
ing the English precedents, exonerates 
the carrier from responsibility to an in- 
nocent purchaser for value of a bill of 
lading when the carrier’s own agent 
has issued the bill without actually re- 
ceiving the goods. 

“As shown by Mr. Brumtey’s lucid 
analysis the New York legal rule is 
otherwise, and according thereto the 
carrier is estopped to deny the authority 
of his agent; in consequence an inno- 
cent purchaser of such a bill can recover 
from the carrier in the New York State 
courts. If this rule of law prevailed 
in all of the States and were control- 
ling in the Federal courts the demand 
of the English bankers would probably 
have never been made. But by the 
preponderance of American authority 
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expressed by the decisions of such 
courts as the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the Maryland Court 
of Appeals, a bill of lading is treated 
as not being negotiable in the same 
sense as bills of exchange and promis- 
sory notes. It is regarded in those 
courts as mere evidence of ownership 
of the property and of the right to 
receive it at the place of delivery. By 
this view of the law a banker making 
advances of money on bills of lading 
does so at his own risk, and with notice 
that the agent of the carrier has no law- 
ful right to issue the instrument so as 
to bind the carrier for goods not ac- 
tually received.” 

Mr. Wuiretock points out what has 
been done by the Commissioners on 
Uniform Laws, with the approval of 
the American Bankers’ Association, to 
obviate the difficulties arising from the 
divergence of judicial opinions as to the 
rights and liabilities created by these 
instruments. Maryland and Massachu- 
setts have already enacted the law as 
recommended by the conference of 
Commissioners. 

While legislation of this character 
would doubtless be the best remedy for 
the present situation, it is not one that 
can be applied promptly enough. 

The magnitude of the losses incurred 
through forged bills of lading hardly 
seems sufficient to justify the imposition 
of a charge of five or six cents a bale 
on all the cotton shipped abroad, as a 
premium for guaranteeing the gen- 
uineness of the bills of lading. Yet, if 
no better way can be found, it may 
prove a small price to pay for restoring 
confidence in these instruments. 


DRIVING OUT CAPITAL 


FROM statistics of income derived 

from British investments abroad, 
it would appear that the recent semi- 
socialistic legislation in Great Britain 
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has resulted in driving a large amount 
of capital out of the country. The 
British Isles are, of course, in a posi- 
tion to stand this drain on their home 
capital much better than most other 
countries. If the United States should 
experience anything like the loss that 
is believed to have taken place in Great 
Britain, serious depression would ensue 
in nearly all lines of enterprise. 

In fact, the Government policy with 
respect to industrial corporations and 
the railways has already had consider- 
able ill effect, not so much in causing a 
withdrawal of capital as in preventing 
fresh investments. 

The agitation in regard to corpora- 
tion affairs and the actual revelations 
of wrong-doing have also tended to 
bring more or less discredit on Ameri- 
can business methods—a _ great deal 
more than the facts warrant. 

European investors, however, are a 
little puzzled over some of our financial 
operations. Representatives of Amer- 
ican enterprises who seek to borrow 
abroad naturally try to create a favor- 
able impression as to the value of our 
securities. To these representations the 
European investor listens patiently and 
finally becoming convinced, invests his 
money. What is his surprise, a little 
later on, to find that the leading Ameri- 
can financiers, aided by the banks, ap- 
pear to be engaged in a concerted effort 
to break down the price of these same 
securities with a view to buying them 
back again at low prices. 

This may not be a condition peculiar 
to the United States, and it may not 
be upheld by the best financial houses 
nor by the best banks. But it is often 
successful, and this success could not 
be achieved in some instances without 
powerful banking and financial co-op- 
eration. 

It may be said, of course, that the 
depression of price leads to European 
buying. But the investor may be par- 
doned for being suspicious of securities 
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whose values may be so suddenly and so 
materially depressed by artificial means. 
He takes chances enough in the in- 
fluences and conditions whose effects 
may be seen and measured, without risk- 
ing his capital to the manipulations of 
“bear” syndicates that work in the 
dark. 

The forces of speculation may, in- 
deed, offset one another, but they in- 
troduce too many chances of sudden and 
violent fluctuations into the field of in- 
vestment, where stability of value is 
essential to confidence and to the steady 
attraction of capital. 


OBSTACLES TO RAILWAY CON- 
STRUCTION 


HILE the public temper con- 
tinues hostile toward the rail- 
roads, a halt in railway construction 
may be expected. In a letter recently 
made public, B. F. Yoakum, chairman 
of the executive committee of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railway Co., 
reviews the railroad situation in the 
State of Texas, and points out the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining capital for new 
constructions, under present conditions. 
He enumerates the items that enter 
into the cost of railway building, and 
says that while many people still think 
that construction and equipment should 
be figured at from $15,000 to $20,000 
per mile, $35,000 or $40,000 would be 
nearer the correct figure. 

This increase in the necessary cost 
of railway building and equipment is 
not due altogether to the advance in 
labor and materials, great as that has 
been, but the heavier cars and _ the 
necessity of building more substantially 
have contributed materially toward en- 
hanced cost of construction. 

Mr. Yoakum tells the people of 
Texas that other communities anxious 
for railway development would profit 
by having the impression get abroad 
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that investments in Texas railways are 
not treated in a liberal spirit. He 
states one case where a new enterprise 
calling for the construction of some 
350 miles of road in that State has been 
postponed indefinitely, owing to the 
uncertainty of the legislative policy of 
the State toward the railroads. 

As Mr. Yoakum says, one of the ob- 
jectionable laws may be declared un- 
constitutional, but while it remains in 
force difficulties will be experienced in 
procuring capital for the new railroads 
which the State undoubtedly needs. 
He says that the State ought to have 
double its present railway mileage, and 
should secure it at the rate of 1,000 or 
1,500 miles annually. This would mean 
finding investors to furnish some $420,- 
000,000 for building and equipping the 
new mileage, and would immensely en- 
hance values and profit labor. 

Another complaint about existing 
railway conditions appears in the an- 
nual report to the shareholders of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad 
Co. In this report Mr. Epwin Haw- 
LEY says that while gross earnings for 
the year ending June 30 were greater 
than ever before, increasing $1,258,000 


over the previous year, net earnings de- 
creased $260,000, owing to an increase 
of $1,519,000 in operating expenses. 
Mr. Hawley ascribes the increase in 
expenses to increased wages, high cost 


of material and supplies, difficulties 
and expense of management caused by 
legislation and the necessity which 
exists for developing and maintaining 
improved standards of physical con- 
dition and service. High taxes are also 
blamed for the loss in net revenue. 

Both the views above quoted are from 
the railway standpoint, a fact for which 
some allowances ought, perhaps, to be 
made. But there is no doubt that the 
railroads do not find the present situa- 
tion an easy one. 

It can hardly be supposed that the 
policies of the States toward the rail- 
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roads has been dictated by a spirit of 
hostility. Abuses have developed, and 
in attempting to correct these and to 
prevent their recurrence, some of the 
States have gone too far. We are sure 
that when this fact becomes fully un- 
derstood, harsh laws will be modified. 

Stock manipulations by some of the 
railway financiers have done much to 
inflame the public mind. It is to be re- 
gretted that legitimate railway opera- 
tions, and the entire business of the 
country, should be thus placed at the 
mercy of speculators. 


INFLATION AND HIGH PRICES 
FrRoM a political standpoint, it is 


always most agreeable to ascribe 
high prices to the tariffs and the trusts. 
The tariff has long been familiar as the 
parent of abominations, and the trust 
can always be denounced with a sure 
feeling of a sympathetic response in 
the popular heart. 

Both the tariff and the trusts may 
have had much to do in raising prices. 
That they are solely or even chiefly 
responsible may be questioned. Cer- 
tainly other factors have been at work. 
One of these—perhaps of great im- 
portance—is the large increase in the 
supply of gold, of paper money, and 
the increase in bank credits in the form 
of “deposits.” In each of these items 
there has been a tremendous increase 
within a short time. It might have 
been supposed that the addition to the 
gold supply would of itself have been 
an element of concern on account of the 
possible effect upon prices. But a fur- 
ther disturbing element was introduced 
by the inflation of the bond-secured 
bank currency. Even the silver, which 
though actually worth only half as 
much as gold, may yet be used as bank 
reserves, has been increased by the pur- 
chase of bullion for subsidiary coinage. 
And the old greenbacks, an obsolete 
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form of paper money not fully covered 
by gold, also retain their function as 
reserve money. 

But a greater and more dangerous 
means of inflating bank credit has ap- 
peared—or at least has only lately de- 
veloped to large proportions. This is 
the paper profit made by financial in- 
terests from underwriting and promo- 
tion schemes, this profit being used 
again as the basis for obtaining fresh 
credits for other operations. By a sys- 
tem of redepositing bank reserves, the 
latter are used to support “deposits” 
to an extent quite beyond anything pos- 
sible if the reserves were required to be 
kept actually on hand. 

The facility with which bank loans 
may be had has vastly increased of 
late, and partially for the reasons above 
stated. This increase in loans repre- 
sents an increase of power in the hands 
of somebody to purchase commodities 
and securities. Of course the opera- 
tion is not wholly one-sided, nor is it 
by any means wholly detrimental. But 
in the absence of some more effectual 
means of controlling bank advances, this 
added facility for obtaining credit 
makes it more and more difficult for 
the banks to keep business within the 
bounds of safety. 

We do not expect that anybody will 
take the least trouble to correct this 
inflationary tendency. There is no 
political popularity to be gained by 
such a course. Yet, when economists 
begin seriously to study the cause of 
high prices, they may find an inflation 
of the currency and of bank credits to 
have had an influence no less important 
than that of the tariff and the trusts. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


OT in many years has the business 
situation in this country been so 
much affected by political uncertainties 


Undoubted- 


as it is at the present time. 
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ly, enterprise awaits the outcome of the 
future with a great deal of apprehen- 
sion and distrust. It would be easy to 
speak in a blindly optimistic strain and 
whistle these considerations down the 
wind. But that would be the part of 
folly, not of wisdom. In this country 
business enterprises respond very quick- 
ly to political agitation. We are not 
perpetually menaced by revolution, as 
is the case with some countries. but the 
political agitator—even though his pur- 
poses be laudable—occasions nearly as 
much anxiety and uncertainty as the 
revolutionist. BryAn’s threat to over- 
turn the gold standard was hardly less 
disastrous to business than would have 
been a threat to overturn the Govern- 
ment. Similarly, Colonel Roosrve.t’s 
stirring campaign against the domi- 
nance of “special interests” has caused 
a chill to spread over the _ business 
world. 

While clearly recognizing that agi- 
tation that results in cleaning things 
up is much preferable to a condition 
of rest implying stagnation and rot- 
tenness, one can not help reaching the 
conclusion that this country has had 
about all the blood-letting and purg- 
ing that it can bear until time offers a 
chance of recuperation. If drastic 
surgical treatment goes on unchecked, 
the country may become exceedingly 
virtuous, but exceedingly dead. 

We are not entering a plea in behalf 
of any corporate abuses that have been 
unearthed, nor favoring the adoption 
of half-way remedies. Possibly, the 
reform movement has but just begun. 
But we can not help thinking that some 
patience and restraint might be shown 
even in this work. Leave just a little 
to be done by other reformers who may 
come on the stage of the world later on. 
They must have something to afford 
exercise for their talents or the race 
of reformers will die out. 

We believe that business needs rest 
now much more than it needs reform. 
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This opinion may be heterodox—it 
may be a mistaken idea, but we know 
that many men who have helped to 
make this country industrially and com- 
mercially great and prosperous are en- 
tertaining it. 

And it is not merely the “malefac- 
tors of great wealth” who want to be 
let alone. The legitimate industries 
and trade of the country are languish- 
ing because of violent political agita- 
tion. And they will continue to lan- 
guish until clear, sober, sane thinking 
and wise action take the place of the 
present radical and inflammatory ap- 
peals to prejudice and hatred. 


A REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY 


LTHOUGH a short session of Con- 
gress affords little chance of get- 

ting through any important legislation 
except the appropriation bills, by the 
exercise of enough energy the Republi- 
can leaders might secure the enactment 


of a currency and banking bill that 


would be of immense benefit to the 
country besides furnishing the party 
with an excellent asset for the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1912. 

We have always believed that a sound 
financial and banking measure could 
have been passed as readily as the mis- 
erable inflation law enacted in the 
spring of 1908. In other words, the 
people would have accepted a good law 
as readily as they did a bad law. We 
think every person who has given any 
intelligent attention to the course of 
legislation must admit that the passage 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland law has worked 
immense mischief to the Republican 
party. It shook the allegiance of many 
old and faithful adherents of the party 
and greatly strengthened the insurgent 
movement. That the leaders should have 
insisted on forcing through a measure 
almost universally denounced by ex- 
perts as unsound and dangerous, 
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aroused suspicion that the law was de- 
signed for some ulterior purpose. This 
suspicion may not have been correct, 
but the appearance of the measure it- 
self lent color to it. 

But nothing is to be gained now by 
dwelling on ancient history. The party 
responsible the paper inflation 
scheme yet has the opportunity of re- 
deeming itself by enacting a sound and 
practicable banking and currency law 
that would correct inflation, improve 
banking conditions, and greatly benefit 
the business of the country. Will it 
have the wisdom and the courage to 
take such action? Having had a like 
opportunity for many years, it would 
perhaps be too much to expect anything 
of the kind. 

Yet we can hardly doubt that good 
financial legislation would be “good 
politics.” The future is filled with 
political uncertainty. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the present opportunity 
of the Republicans to enact financial 
legislation may not return for a long 
time. Not only is there a prospect of 
the Democrats carrying the House 
this fall, but the present opposition 
party is developing some strong Pres- 
idential timber—Wtitson, Gaynor and 
Harmon have strength with the people, 
and either of them may prove a for- 
midable opponent of any candidate tle 
Republicans can bring forward two 
It is of course foolish 


for 


years from now. 
to attempt this early to forecast the 
result of that contest; but from present 
indications, the Republicans will not 
have the walkover they had in 1896, 
1900, 1904 and in 1908. 

To correct inflation of the currency 
and of bank credit, we believe that some 
effectual means must be taken to secure 
but one kind of money—gold—as the 
basis.of our currency and credit. 

Next, the reserve banks must be 
strengthened in their capital and equip- 
ment. 

And, finally—though not of least im- 
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portance—the system of bank exami- 
nation and supervision needs a com- 
plete overhauling. 

The Republican party will have the 
opportunity of carrying out these re- 
forms at least between the first Monday 
in December and March 4. It might do 
a great deal worse than to take ad- 
vantage of it. 


CONGRESS AND BANKING LEGIS- 
LATION 
Witt any attempt be made to en- 
act financial legislation in the 
session of Congress extending from 
December to March? It hardly seems 
probable, yet the aspects of the situa- 
tion may be changed by political con- 
ditions. 

Sound banking and currency legisla- 
tion, after it has thoroughly worked 
into the business of the country and 
contributed toward the introduction and 
maintenance of prosperous conditions, 
is one of the best assets any political 
party can have. 

But until such new legislation has 
been in operation for a considerable 
period, and thus given a fair chance of 
showing its effectiveness, it is just as 
likely as not to prove a political boom- 
erang. 

Banking legislation is always a tick- 
lish matter politically. The opposition 
party will surely denounce it as a piece 
of favoritism to the banks, whatever 
may be its real character. And such 
appeals to prejudice are not without 
effect, especially if the new law has not 
had time enough to show its worth and 
efficient workings and to prove the 
falsity of such charges. 

While it may ke impossible to get 
any important banking and _ financial 
measure through at the approaching 
short session, from a_ political stand- 
point it would doubtless be more ad- 
vantageous to the party in power to 
hurry through a banking bill now in- 
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stead of waiting until next year. With 
the Presidential contest two years off, 
new financial legislation would have a 
good chance to show its efficiency before 
the next national campaign. Should 
legislation be delayed, it would be too 
late for it to do any good to the party 
responsible for it, and might be open 
to successful hostile attack of a charac- 
ter against which its friends would be 
powerless to put in the most telling de- 
fence—that is, by showing the benefits 
actually conferred by the law itself. 


STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
P ERHAPS the great size attained by 


the American Bankers’ Association 
and the high degree of interest attach- 
ing to its annual conventions have some- 
what overshadowed the more modest 
but none the less effective work being 
done by the various State associations. 
These organizations have an advantage 
over the larger body, in some respects. 
The very fact that a smaller number 
attend the conventions of the State asso- 
ciations makes it easier for the bankers 
to get acquainted. As the delegates to 
a State convention all come from the 
same State, there is, moreover, a feeling 
of neighborliness impossible in the con- 
ventions of the American Bankers’ 
Association, made up of delegates from 
every State and Territory and even 
from foreign countries. 

Hardly any subject gets by at these 
State conventions from reforming the 
currency to getting the cheapest rates 
for cleaning time-locks. Generally, the 
discussions are about matters of practi- 
cal interest to the banks, and the papers 
produced are often of great and perma- 
nent worth. 

For instance, at the last annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, a paper was read by H. A. 
MoenHLtenpAH of Clinton, Wis., on 
“Taxation of Bank Stocks.” This is 
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a subject that comes close home to the 
bankers, and the paper referred to dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly in all its 
more important bearings. At the same 
convention, JosEpH CHAPMAN, Jr., of 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, made a most instructive 
address on some phases of our present 
educational system. He did not stop 
with general criticisms, which are all 
too common. But he showed, as a result 
of careful investigation, just where our 
educational system fails in training 
men for doing the real work of the 
country. His views were of a practical 
character, and ought to set bankers 
thinking of the final outcome of such 
a system for the nation. 

While the bankers usually, and quite 
naturally, discuss topics -most closely 
allied to their business, they often give 
attention to subjects in which they are 
concerned only as citizens. 

As a result of the discussions carried 
on by the State bankers’ associations, 
and by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, a higher and better standard of 
banking is being evolved in this coun- 
try and in addition a spirit of intelli- 
gent codperation developed in all the 
business, political and social activities 
of the times. 


A CENTRAL BANK OF LIMITED 
SCOPE 


LSEWHERE in this issue of Tue 
MaGazine reference is made to 

the proposals being put forward for a 
modified form of a central bank. In the 
“Quarterly Journal of Economics” for 
November, Professor Spracve of Har- 
vard proposes “a central bank of lim- 
ited scope.” His suggestions are well 
reasoned out, and most if not all the 
things which his restricted bank would 
do ought to be done. But we doubt 
whether the bankers will ever consent to 
the setting up of this new and strange 
piece of machinery, or that they would 
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make much use of it were it actually 
installed. 

Professor SpraGue very 
shows the service such a bank could 
render, for example, in the matter of 
collecting checks and carrying on the 
domestic exchanges with greater econo- 
my in the use of time and money. We 
have urged for a long time that the 
existing clearing-houses should do at 
least a portion of this work. But ex- 
cept in Boston and a very few other 
places, the idea has not met with much 
favor. If the bankers are “scary” 
about adapting to new uses a piece of 
machinery with which they are per- 
fectly familiar, what warrant have we 
for expecting that they will welcome 
they know nothing 


clearly 


something that 
about? 

Few students of our banking system 
have gone deeper into the subject than 
Professor Sprague. But while his in- 
vestigations have been thorough and his 
reasonings sound, the remedy he pro- 
poses seems to us ineffective. And this 
through no fault of his, but from the 
difficulty that confronts every advocate 
of a central bank, viz., that such an 
institution, if established here, must of 
necessity, owing to the conditions pre- 
vailing, be shorn of the attributes by 
whose exercise a central bank 
could become an effective portion of our 
financial machinery. 


alone 


ANCIENT AND MODERN MILLION- 
AIRES 


WEALTHY citizens of more remote 

times, though occupying a con- 
spicuous place in the Hall of Fame be- 
cause of their millions, were probably 
far from being as well off as the pos- 
sessors of the great fortunes of to-day. 
When Croesus went rolling down the 
street in his automobile, people doubt- 
less turned to look at him because of 
his millions. But he would cut less of a 
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figure in these pursy times, when nearly 
every person you meet is either a mil- 
lionaire or hopes to become one very 
shortly. 

Some comparisons between ancient 
and modern rich men are made in the 
following from the New York “‘Times:” 

“In the course of a recent review of 
the second volume of Dr. GiInsBERG’s 
‘Legends of the Jews’ occurs this state- 
ment: 

“ “Rabbinic fancy is exuberant. We 
are gravely told how Job had 130,000 
sheep with 800 dogs as guardians, be- 
sides 200 watchdogs for his house. He 
had 340,000 asses and 3,500 pairs of 
oxen. His benevolence was unlimited, 
and ships were employed to carry sup- 
plies to the cities and dwellings of the 
destitute.’ 

“No wonder the reviewer regarded 
all this as apocryphal; yet it is by no 
For if we are to 


means necessarily so. 
credit the newspaper accounts of the 
possessions of ‘Mexico’s richest citizen, 


Gen. Luts Terrazas of Chihuahua, Job 
was only in the second class of the 
world’s great landed proprietors. This 
man—whose wealth, by the way, was 
not inherited—is the father-in-law of 
Sefor Don Enrigve CreeEt, late Mexi- 
can Minister to the United States. 
According to one of the latest news- 
paper reports, his holdings in the State 
of Chihuahua alone comprise several 
millions of acres, employing 10,000 
men, 1,000 of whom are occupied in 
riding the boundaries of the ranches 
and keeping up the thousands of miles 
of wire fences. Several hundred thou- 
sand goats and sheep graze upon his 
land, we are told; of cattle and mules 
there are more than 1,000,000 each, and 
of horses about 5,000,000. How paltry 
appear the possessions of the patient 
patriarch of Uz when contrasted with 
an inventory such as this!” 

As a piler up of wealth the modern 
multi-millionaire has probably far out- 
classed his ancient rivals. 





CREDIT INSURANCE 


By V. Gonzales Bazo 


ALMosT every contingency of life 
is protected against casualties by 
some sort of insurance. 

Human life and all its accidents are 
covered in various forms and in many 
ways, to such an extent that even rail- 
way tickets, in some instances, and some 
newspapers, stand for a sort of tem- 
porary policy of insurance. 

Transportation by land or water is 
protected in every form, and scarcely 
anything is moved from one place to 
another without insurance. 

Fire insurance has reached the small- 
est and most remote cities of the world, 
and to-day little destructible property 
is uninsured. 

Insurance also covers the risks of 
losing property through burglary, 
breakage, infidelity of employees, bad 
crops, etc., ete. 


INVESTMENT oF Money Not Pro- 


TECTED. 


Perhaps the only risk that is not pro- 
tected by insurance is the investment of 
money, though it is undoubtedly the 
most important factor of the economical 


life of nations. All the savings of the 
people and all the accumulation of 
wealth formed by the profits of capital 
and labor are turned again into circula- 
tion in the form of new enterprises, 
which continue the work of developing 
the labor of the world, and it is all put 
to work at a risk which is entirely -un- 
protected. 

Why investments are not insured in 
some practical and tangible form, no- 
body could tell. As matters stand, near- 
ly all investors seem to assume their 
own risks, and in many instances this 
is so. 

In making up their prices, manufac- 
turers and tradesmen generally leave a 
margin for possible losses through bad 
debts, and in many cases this margin 
may cover the loss. At times, especially 
under abnormal circumstances, it is very 
probable that the margin will not cover 
it. 


People who invest their money in 
stocks, bonds, deposits and life insur- 
ance, which all have but a limited earn- 
ing power, can not carry their own in- 
surance, as the returns are‘ not big 
enough. The average rate of return for 
money invested does not exceed four to 
six per cent. per annum, and that does 
not allow anything to put aside for 
eventualities. 

Some people—many perhaps—pre- 
fer a high-paying investment involving 
an unusual risk, and can gamble at the 
possibility of insuring themselves. But 
that is contrary to the rule of prudence 
that should apply to all sound invest- 
ments. . 

Even the best of the gilt-edged stocks 
carry a certain possibility of risk; the 
strongest and best managed of the 
financial institutions may at any time be 
subject to a contingency entirely un- 
foreseen, and the most secure invest- 
ment has always some danger, perhaps, 
not in sight. The most successful en- 
terprise, the most promising stocks, and 
the best secured bonds may one day fail 
to meet the expectations of their hold- 
ers, despite any precautions that may 
be taken by human foresight, under 
present conditions. 

The general prosperity of the coun- 
try and the constant and permanent in- 
crease in wealth warrant the belief that 
for many years to come most of the 
enterprises of the United States will 
prosper. The sincere wish of every- 
body living in the country is that na- 
tional prosperity will continue. But 
could anybody guarantee it? 

The investments of money in stocks, 
bonds, loans, deposits, etc., in this coun- 
try to-day represent the enormous sum 
of forty-five billion dollars, much of it 
absolutely unprotected, and little or 
none of it adequately protected. 


Wuy Are American Securities Mis- 
TRUSTED ABROAD? 


Undoubtely, the bulk of our industrial 
and financial corporations are sound and 
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honest; they are honestly managed and 
are giving and expect to give during a 
long period very good returns. But, 
notwithstanding these facts, why is it 
that foreign markets are beginning to 
mistrust American securities? 

It is well known that a few corpora- 
tions have given ground for that want 
of confidence which has affected the ma- 
jority of our stocks and bonds, with 
results that are being widely and bitter- 
ly felt. 

Perhaps only a single concern started 
the frauds on cotton bills of lading, but 
the distrust thus aroused has heavily bur- 
dened the entire cotton market and has 
inflicted serious damage upon the honest 
interests concerned. This grave offence 
against business morals, though charge- 
able to one individual or concern, has 
greatly injured the people of the entire 
country. 

Something is needed to protect the 
interests of the people—something that 
will dissipate all want of confidence; 
the “hall-mark” that Mr. Stilwell refers 
to in his book,* and that something is a 
certain form of insurance for our stocks 
and bonds and for all our credit paper. 


Wovutp Stor VioLeNT FLuctTuaATIoNs 
DveE To SPECULATION. 


Speculation causes the rise and fall of 
stocks and bonds and does nothing for 


the benefit of the country. If the earn- 
ing power of the enterprises is the same, 
and investors can expect the same or 
better returns for their money, why are 
prices subject to such extreme fluctua- 
tions? 

Scarcity of money may affect its mar- 
ket price—the interest, but it should not 
affect the prices of stocks to the extent 
it does or seems to do. 

The stockholders that do not control 
the management of corporations are 
generally ignorant of the facts concern- 
ing them, and do not know what return 
they are going to get on their money. 
Certain influential interests control the 
market, and prices rise or fall without 
the majority knowing the reason. If a 


*“Confidence, or National Suicide?’ by A. 
E. Stilwell. 
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certain minimum dividend was insured, 
and if the capital was verified and in- 
sured, the fluctuations in the prices of 
stocks would be limited to the real 
proportion of the current value of 
money (interest). 

If the principal and interest of bonds 
were insured by some concern that could 
inspire perfect confidence, the prices 
would fluctuate only according to the 
price of money on the market. 

The price of money is fixed by the 
offer and demand. The insurance of 
stocks and bonds would afford a means 
of testing them, as no doubtful paper 
would ever be insured. Insurance would 
tend to enhance the price of the stocks 
and bonds, as public confidence would 
be restored and many more investors 
would call for these securities. 

Insured stocks and bonds would be 
accepted more readily as collateral se- 
curity for loans at the banks, thus al- 
lowing many more people to become 
bona-fide investors. That would help 
to retain at home the money which now 
goes abroad, and would stop, in the near 
future, the borrowing of money in 
Europe. 

Every dollar borrowed abroad is a 
fresh tribute imposed on the country’s 
future, and to avoid it will be a great 
good to the country. 


Deposir INsuRANCE Favoren. 


The want of due confidence in banks, 
trust companies and other financial in- 
stitutions causes the hoarding or emi- 
gration of some part of the money 
that otherwise would be put into cir- 
culation and at work. If bank deposits 
could be insured against every emer- 
gency, more money would be given by 
the public to the banks and by the 
banks, in their turn, to the public for 
development of enterprise and the em- 
ployment of labor. That would mean, 
in the end, cheaper money, due to its 
abundance, and would help in the build- 
ing up of more and more wealth. 

If the loans due to the banks could be 
insured, the banks would lend more free- 
ly and the result would undoubtedly be 
an enormous expansion of business. The 
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banks, being made sounder, would also 
get more confidence from the public. 

~ Deposits in the 22,575 banks, trust 
companies and other financial corpora- 
tions aggregate over fourteen billion 
dollars, and as security they have, out- 
side of their capital and surplus (3,300 
millions) something over ten billion dol- 
lars of loans and discounts—more or 
Jess unprotected. 

How much money is hidden or has 
gone out of the country because of want 
of confidence in the banks? How much 
more money would go into circulation 
if the people had full confidence in the 
banks? What could the country ex- 
pect of that additional capital put to 
work? Nobody, perhaps, could tell; but 
it must be an enormous quantity and 
quite enough to avoid entirely the neces- 
sity of calling for foreign capital. 


PRACTICABILITY OF THE PROPOSED 
PLAN. 


Could a big enough corporation be 
organized to undertake this scheme and 
to obtain the public’s confidence? 

If people having money invested or 
to invest would, for the sake of safety, 
give up a very small portion of their 
income, it could. 

Would not stock and bond holders 
pay one dollar in every thousand of 
their investments every year to be abso- 
lutely guaranteed against every con- 
tingency? This one dollar out of every 
thousand dollars would not take any- 
thing from them. Their stocks and 
bonds, as a result of the added safety, 
would be worth many times the amount 
contributed for the purpose of insuring 
their investments. 

Could not the banks and trust com- 
panies well afford to pay a_ small 
amount, say, the same one dollar in 
every $1,000, on all their loans to be 
absolutely secured against any loss? 

Would not the banks lend their 
money more freely if the loans were 
all guaranteed ? 

Would not the depositors pay one dol- 
lar for every $1,000 of their outstand- 
ing balances to be secured against any 
loss whatever? 

Would not life policy holders pay 


fifty cents for every $1,000 on their 
policies to be absolutely guaranteed 
against any possible emergency ? 

Would not manufacturers pay a small 
premium on all their sales to be also 
protected against loss and obtain a 
strictly cash business? They pay to-day 
from five to ten per cent. commission to 
agents and canvassers. Would they 
not pay $2.50 for every $1,000—that is, 
one-quarter of one per cent to be as- 
sured against loss? 

It seems that all the concerns men- 
tioned should feel interested in having 
their money secured, and that the per- 
centage estimated is nothing that could 
burden them in any way. This being 
true, there is no reason why such a cor- 
poration could not be organized to pro- 
tect them all. 


How THe Insurance Funp Woutp Be 
OBTAINED. 


The amount of stocks and bonds 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, including railway and indus- 
trial corporations, aggregates over $20,- 
000,000,000 (twenty billions), on which 
one dollar for every $1,000 would give 
an income of $20,000,000. 

Deposits in banks and trust compa- 
nies aggregate over $14,000,000,000; 
one dollar per $1,000 would be $14,- 
000,000. 

Loans and discounts of the banks and 
trust companies amount to over $10,- 
000,000,000 (exclusive of mortgages), 
on which one dollar per $1,000 would 
be $10,000,000. 

Life insurance policies exceed twelve 
billion dollars, and at the rate of $0.50 
per $1,000 would yield $6,000,000. 

Manufacturers’ sales exceed $15,000,- 
000,000, on which $2.50 for every 
$1,000 would produce $37,500,000. 

These five lines only would bring in 
$87,500,000. 


Other commercial insurance, i. e., 
drafts, bills of lading, as well as pri- 
vate mortgages, would aggregate pre- 
miums for $12,500,000, making a pros- 
pective yearly income of $100,000,000, 
taking only small fractions of income 
from the bulk of investors and for the 
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purpose of securing their capital and 
the interest yield. 

This could not be done automatically, 
and the yearly income would not be a 
sufficient guarantee for the public. A 
corporation with sufficient capital would 
have to be organized, backed and sup- 
ported by the people. 

What amount of capital ought to be 
subscribed to obtain the public’s con- 
fidence? 

Let us say $1,000,000,000, which 
would be about one per cent. of the 
total amount guaranteed, a proportion 
that is not higher in any other insur- 
ance company of any kind. 

How could $1,000,000,000 be sub- 
scribed and paid in for this purpose? 

Is not everybody interested in the 
existence of this concern—investors and 
people needing money—wouldn’t they 
all be benefited by this enterprise? 

Well, let them all help to form it. 

Certainly, it is reasonable to suppose 
that there would be 1,000,000 people 
(one in each ninety-six of the popula- 
tion) that would subscribe for one share 
of $1,000, to be paid in ten years in in- 
stallments of $100. 

The entire capital is not needed at 
once, and ten years is quite soon enough 
to call for it. 

Very many persons could subscribe 
to ten shares (and pay $1,000 per an- 
num); many more could subscribe to 
five shares (and pay $500 per annum), 
and the remaining shares would be sub- 
scribed by the people of all classes. 


Prorit Not THe Principat AIM. 


It is not the idea of establishing a 
highly-profitable concern, and nothing 
like watering the stock could be thought 
of. Nobody could expect to get any- 
thing above a very poor return—not 
more than three to four per cent. It is 
not a speculative undertaking, but only 
a mutual convenience. One hundred 
dollars can be spared by at least 1,000,- 
000 persons in the country, even if only 
for the country’s sake. 

The $100 of yearly investment would 
not mean money taken from other in- 
vestments, thus depriving other sources 
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of wealth of that much of working cap- 
ital. Perhaps more than $100 is being 
thrown away every year by much more 
than 1,000,000 persons in this country, 
and this money is doing no work as pro- 
ductive capital. Such a sum, collected 
and used as indicated above, would af- 
ford a means of testing the country’s in- 
vestments and a large amount of new 
capital would be put to work. 

The corporation would not leave its 
capital and income idle and unproduc- 
tive. Deducting the amount of annual 
losses, the rest would have to be in- 
vested also, and that would be new 
money put to work. 

Out of the yearly income (allowing 
fifty millions to be lost each year) there 
would remain $100,000,000 of capital 
installments and $50,000,000 of profits 
to be invested. Together these sums 
could earn a four per cent. dividend to 
shareholders, and leave a very large sur- 
plus to be accumulated. After ten 
years the paid-up capital and surplus 
would be perhaps over $1,500,000,000, 
increasing every year. 


Corporations Wovutp Pay THE INsvrR- 
ANCE PREMIUMS. 


The premiums for insurance would 
ultimately be paid, not by stock and 
bond holders nor by depositors, but by 
the corporations themselves, deducting 
the amount from their net earnings. It 
is such a small charge that there would 
be no ground for trying to escape from 
it. All corporations would insure, as 
the public would not touch any stocks 
or bonds not insured. 


GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE AVOIDED. 


Everybody feels that something must 
be done to protect the public’s interest, 
and the less the Government interferes 
in business matters the better. The in- 
surance concern would save the corpora- 
tions from much disagreeable Govern- 
ment interference from which the pub- 
lic might not get at all that is expected. 


VASTNEss AND COMPLICATIONS OF THE 
Pran Futrty Reauizep. 


The operation of such an insurance 
company would be very complicated and 
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would invglve an enormous amount of 
work. No corporation could be insured 
upon any other basis than that of a 
thorough and honest investigation, in- 
cluding the auditing of its accounts. But 
no honest company should fear this; for 
if they have nothing to hide, there would 
be no harm in showing the true facts. 
The public could no longer be deceived, 
and that would be enough to obtain its 
entire support. 


A CorporaTION or Tuts CHARACTER 
Not DANGEROUS. 


There should be no fear as to the 
power that this company would have, 
since it could not be injuriously exer- 
cised. The control and management 
could be put into the hands of persons 
in whom the public would have entire 
confidence. The savings banks are al- 
ready so controlled, and the people have 
perfect confidence in them. 


HELPFUL TO THE BANks. 


Banking interests need not fear the 
possibility of competition, as the com- 


pany would do no banking business at 
all, except with the banks themselves. 
Were commercial paper insured, it could 
be discounted at the banks at a lower 
rate of interest. The banks, lending 
money on a safer basis, would extend 
their business and would require addi- 
tional capital. The company could fur- 
nish the money, investing its capital and 
earnings. It might, after all, be, in 
many ways, a great convenience to the 


banks. 


PowerFvut Financia AssistANCE NEC- 
ESSARY. 

Of course, the carrying out of this 
scheme would require the coéperation of 
some of the big financiers of this 
country. 

Fortunately, we have a few, at least, 
who are trying to do good to the coun- 
try for-the sake of their ‘names, and 
they could not possibly do anything that 
would more surely deserve and receive 
the gratitude of mankind than by 
throwing this absolute safeguard around 
the country’s investments. 


THE TAXATION QUESTION 


A FEW THOUGHTS, AN OBJECT LESSON AND SOME SUGGESTIONS 
By A. Bankman 


6 ters question of taxation as it re- 
lates to banks has puzzled the 
minds and ingenuity of many bankers. 
Not to see how much they could pay, 
but to see how little they could pay. 
Not that they object to any taxation, 
but that over-taxation is objectionable 
to them. It is true that politicians in 
power often seem to think that the 
banks are great money makers and that 
some of that money should be in a place 
where they would have authority to use 
it. With this in their minds, the taxes 
were levied. Such taxes are usually 
looked upon as graft. Sometimes they 
are graft and sometimes they are not. 
The Baltimore banks have for some 
years had a peculiar system of exorbi- 
tant taxation. Some effort has been 
made to secure a reduction, but the 


writer has not heard of any marked re- 
duction as a result of the efforts. 

In addition to the regular State and 
city tax there are a few cities where the 
banks have to pay an annual license for 
the privilege of doing business within 
the city limits. One city comes to mind 
where the license is $75.00 for each 
bank, regardless of the size of capital 
or deposits. This certainly seems like 
graft. 


Wuat THE Omana Bankers ARE 
DoIna. 


The object lesson we want to set 
forth is that of the Omaha bankers in 
their recent efforts to have allowances 
made for paper that was being carried 
in the loans and discounts, but which 
might have to be charged off later. The 
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report of their meeting with the board 
of assessment is interesting, and the 
arguments set forth are of interest to 
all bankers laboring under similar diffi- 
We quote part of the report: 


culties. 


Omaha merchants have been very suc- 
cessful in dealing with the state board of 
assessment, but the Omaha bankers ran up 
against a stone wall in the board meeting 
when they asked for the state board’s ap- 
proval of the deduction of $1,211,531, full 
value, from the assessed valuation of Douglas 
county banks. They asked for this on the 
ground that three per cent. of the loans 
made by large city banks may some day 
turn out to be bad. The board members 
present, ‘Treasurer Brian, Land Commis- 
sioner Cowles and Secretary of State Jun- 
kin, being a majority, opposed the deduc- 
tion as being not authorized by the revenue 
laws. The members appeared determined, 
but a majority of those present desired to 
wait for an opinion from Attorney General 
‘Thompson. 

Land Commissioner Cowles opposed 
waiting for an opinion. “There is the 
law,” he said. “Why not vote now on the 
question?” 

“Who is the interpreter of the law?” 
asked ‘Treasurer Brian, who desired to get 
the attorney general’s opinion. “We are,” 
said Mr. Cowles. 

During the discussion nothing was said 
about the deduction of accrued and unpaid 
interest on time certificates of deposit and 
unearned pro rata portion of discounts on 
notes or bills receivable. 

The entire discussion was devoted to the 
practice in Douglas county of deducting 
from bank assessments a fixed arbitrary 
sum on account of alleged losses banks may 
sustain some time during the year on ac- 
count of bad loans. One per cent. was de- 
ducted in Douglas county on account of 
bad loans by state banks and _ three 
per cent. on account of supposedly bad 
loans made by national banks. According 
to Secretary of State Junkin this amounts 
to a reduction of about 17 per cent. from 
the capital stock of the larger banks in 
Omaha. The deduction for smaller banks 
is much less. 

The board takes the position that banks 
must be assessed on the value of shares 
of capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits and that any deduction made by as- 
sessors or county boards, is unauthorized 
by law and cannot be sanctioned by the 
state board. The bankers of Omaha argued 
that they could have returned a_ smaller 
total valuation to be assessed, but that 
they openly deducted a percentage for bad 
loans. ‘This deduction they said was merely 
a listing of the net undivided profits in- 
stead of gross undivided profits, and that 
the law meant that net profits should be 
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listed, the courts having held that where 
credits are deducted from a business man’s 
assessment it means net credits. 

The board contends that bad paper may 
be thrown out entirely and not assessed, 
but where bad paper is listed by a bank 
for taxation and is reported to the comp- 
troller of the currency as good paper, any 
deduction from the total is an arbitrary 
deduction not allowed by law. The paper 
having been carried as good paper it must 
be taxed and no deduction made for a 
probable or uncertain loss that may or may 
not occur in the future. 

Secretary Junkin illustrated by asking 
if he had one hundred head of cattle 
whether or not he could on the first of 
April list only ninety-seven for assessment 
on the supposition that three head would die 
before the following April. T. E. Condon, 
who was spokesman for the bankers from 
Omaha, said that could not be done, but 
that if three of the cattle were sick and 
poor a deduction ought to be made, or if 
upon rounding up the cattle three should be 
found missing, a similar deduction would 
be fair. 

Attorney General Thompson’s former 
opinion was read. It states that bad paper 
may be considered by an assessor in ar- 
riving at the true value of shares of capi- 
tal stock, but that no arbitrary deductions 
or additions can be made to the total as- 
sessed valuation. 

“We do not know 
bad paper April 1, 
calls,” said Mr. Junkin. 

Treasurer Brian who presided over the 
meeting was the first to come out openly 
in opposition to approval of the deduction 
for bad loans. He said it was all a matter 
of law with him, and he could find no 
authority for making such deductions. 

County Assessor M. C. Grover of Wash- 
ington county, who had complained against 
the assessment of Douglas county banks 
was an interested spectator. Frank Han- 
sen, county assessor of Burt county, who 
complained against the Dodge county as- 
sessment, was not present. County Assessor 
Genoways of Hamilton county was the first 
to go upon the carpet. He said he de- 
ducted two per cent. from the assessment 
of two banks in his county on account of 
bad loans but he said he believed that as 
long as a bank carries loans on the books 
as an asset such loans ought to be assessed. 
He said he had one bank strike from its 
books $5,000 of bad paper. 

The board decided that it has power to 
order county clerks to restore to the as- 
sessment of banks the amounts stricken off 
by assessors or county boards on account 
of bad loans. This will be ordered in seven 
counties in the state. 

County Assessor 
county was present but 


have any 


assessor 


that you 
when the 


of Douglas 
called 


Shriver 
was not 
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upon. It is his private opinion that the 
deductions given in Douglas county are 
not legal. 


How Bap or Dovstrut Loans SHovuLD 
Be TREATED. 

While this argument may be inter- 
esting to many bankers, there are quite 
a number who have solved the difficulties 
of the Omaha bankers, and they can 
profit by following the same lines. The 
solution of the difficulty is this: Have 
a “contingent account” on your ledger 
against which to charge ‘bad or doubtful 
loans and build up the contingent ac- 
count by transfers from your earnings 
or from the undivided profit account. 
By doing this the allowance will be 
made for losses, and no question will 
arise as to how to reduce the undivided 
profits when the call for statement for 
taxation purposes approaches. 

Some banks have the contingent ac- 
count on the general ledger, and others 
carry it on the individual ledger so 
that it will not show on the statement. 

The question arises—how large 
should the contingent account be; or 
what percentage of the total loans 
should be carried in the account? Ac- 
cording to the claims of the national 
banks in Omaha it should be three per 
cent., but by the claims of the State 
banks, only one per cent. The average 
careful banker would say that three per 
cent. is entirely too large. One per 
cent. ought to be a safe amount. The 
bank that has the prospect of having 
occasion to write off three per cent. of 
its total loans cannot be said to hold 
out to its stockholders bright prospects 
for increased dividends or increased 
book value of its stock. Some banks 
are carrying less than one per cent. of 
total loans in the contingent fund, as it 
is usually called, and have sufficient to 
meet all losses. But if the earnings 
will warrant a balance of two or three 
per cent. in the account, it will be a 
good place to hide surplus earnings. 
The only trouble with carrying too large 
an amount in the account is that poli- 
ticians will decide to pass a law in- 
cluding the amount as an undivided 
profit and making it taxable. 

Another question raised in connec- 


tion with the report quoted above was, 
that nothing was said about the de- 
duction of accrued and unpaid interest 
on interest-bearing deposits, nor was 
anything said concerning the amount of 
unearned interest carried in the dis- 
count account, neither was the accrued 
interest receivable mentioned. All 
these affect the profits of the banks. 
For that reason accrued accounts for 
these purposes should be carried if the 
bank desires the amount, on which it is 
to be taxed, to be no higher than it 
should be. 

Some bankers make a practice of 
charging off several notes a few days 
before the date on which they are to 
make the report, and then after the 
report is made to reverse the entries. 
This practice cannot be commended. It 
is liable to result in trouble for the 
banks if the comptroller. or banking 
commissioner should call for a state- 
ment just after the reverse entries had 
been made, and a comparison of the 
two statements would be made by the 
officials of the tax department. 

Last year the business world and 
particularly the board of review in Chi- 
cago received a shock when the Chicago 
Telephone Company asked that its per- 
sonal property tax assessment be in- 
creased $2,000,000. This year, ac- 
cording to the report, the same board 
was surprised when the Standard Oil 
Company requested that its personal 
property tax assessment be increased 
$30,000. These requests are contrary 
to the ordinary rule. But if these are 
the beginnings of a movement that is 
going to grow, the bankers surely should 
not be the last in joining the move- 
ment. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


HE Bawyxers Macaztne wishes to se- 

cure a local representative in each of 

the large cities of the country to secure 

subscriptions and to act as a general repre- 
sentative. 

Libera] arrangements will be made with 
responsible persons. Preference given to 
those employed in banks or familiar with 
the banking business. 

For particulars, address Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., 258 Broadway, New York. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 


TRUST COMPANY MEN AT LOS ANGELES 


O. C. FULLER, OF MILWAUKEE, THE NEW PRESIDENT 


HE fifteenth annual meeting of the 
trust company section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, held at 
Los Angeles, California, on October 5, 
1910, in connection with the other meet- 
ings of the various sections of the asso- 
ciation, marked another forward step 
in the history of that useful organiza- 
tion. The attendance was good, the in- 
terest well marked, and the tone of the 
addresses thoughtful and_ progressive. 
The membership of the section shows 
steady growth, the number of companies 
now enrolled being 1,065, with aggre- 
gate resources of about $4,000,000,000. 
It is estimated that there are from 1,700 
to 1,800 companies in the country to- 
day with aggregate resources of about 
$5,000,000,000; the section, therefore, 
enrolls over sixty per cent. of the total 
number, and represents over eighty per 
cent. of their total resources. It is safe 
to say that the great majority of the 
strong and progressive trust companies 
of the country are now allied with this 
organization, which is doing much to in- 
crease the popularity of the trust com- 
pany, and to add to its solidity and use- 
fulness as a public institution. 

The meeting opened in the usual way 
with addresses of welcome by Joseph 
Scott, president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, and by J. C. 
Drake, president of the Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank. In fitting words 
these gentlemen welcomed the visitors, 
and described the gratifying growth of 
the great State of California. The 
meeting was presided over by the vice- 
president, O. C. Fuller, of Milwaukee, 
in the absence of H. P. MeIntosh, of 
Cleveland, the president, who was in 
Europe. The address of the president, 
which was read by Mr. Fuller, contained 
a number of recommendations for work 
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to be undertaken by the section, includ- 
ing the following: 

The appointment of a committee to 
promote a uniform system of accounting 
for trust companies. 

An organized movement to bring 
about legislation permitting, if not mak- 
ing compulsory, the certification of mu- 
nicipal bonds by trust companies. 

Insistence in every State upon State 
examination of trust companies. 

The liquidation of insolvent trust com- 
panies by State superintendents of 
banks instead of by receivers. 

Lawrence L. Gillespie, of New York 
city, the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, upon whom by custom devolves 
the burden of carrying the activities of 
the section, delivered an able address. 
He spoke of the continued growth of 
trust companies in the country and in 
New York State in particular, saying, 
in part: “There is every indication that 
the momentum gained by trust compa- 
nies during the past ten years is not 
abating, but we shall see their influence 
spread in broad, conservative and useful 
lines. 

“We have during the past six months 
experienced a new kind of a panie which 
did not assume the gravity of a depres- 
sion. It was a panic spread over a con- 
siderable period and came to us in a 
hesitating way, really consisting in a 
depreciation of values more than in any 
actual apparent curtailment of trade 
and credit. 

“In these financial difficulties we are 
glad to note that the trust companies of 
the United States have in no way been 
involved. With their strength and pru- 
dence demonstrated by their history; 
and with judgment derived from expe- 
rience and self-reliance it is a matter of 
congratulation that they have ap- 
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proached closer to the banks of the 
country in a spirit of friendly business 
intercourse and with a realization that 
most of their interests are shared in 
common. We cannot conceive of any 
catastrophe to the banking interests of 
the country which would not be harmful 
to trust companies, and vice versa. Their 
successes and their misfortunes would be 
inextricably -woven together. In this 
spirit of comradeship the banks are ob- 
served to be meeting them more and 
more.” 


Discussing “The Advisability of a 
Trust Company Maintaining an Audit- 
ing Department, Rather Than Having 
Periodical Audits from the Outside,” 
W. M. Baldwin, assistant treasurer of 
the Citizens’ Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, took a stand in favor 
of the maintenance of an audit depart- 
ment—a thing which his company has 
done for the past six years. He said, in 
part: 


“Now, I ask you, is it not better that 
this checking should be done by a man 
who can watch such transactions and 
perform such work daily, rather than at 
stated periods? True, if there have 
been mistakes made, the periodical audit 
will disclose them, but it will only show 
that they have been going on for some 
length of time, and enable the waste or 
loss to be stopped for the future. Had 
the institution in which such errors were 
discovered maintained an auditing de- 
partment of its own, these mistakes 
would have been found out on the very 
day they occurred, and the bank would 
have saved just so much. 

“It has been oftentimes objected that 
the maintaining of an auditing depart- 
ment is nothing more or less than the 
establishment of a system of espionage 
upon the employees and officials of the 
bank. No employee, however, who is 
worthy of the name, ever places opposi- 
tion in the way of the auditor. He real- 
izes that it is a check upon his own work, 
and for that very reason welcomes it. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that 
no individual has yet been found who is 
infallible, and if errors are discovered 
by the auditor, they can be remedied be- 
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fore any serious results have occurred. 

“It was about six years ago that our 
auditing department was established, 
and, I may say, none of the officials have 
ever regretted that it is a check upon 
their work, and welcome the check in 
order that it may be established, beyond 
peradventure, that their work is up to 
the standard. Moreover, the auditor, 
needless to say, has been the means of 
suggesting many improvements and 
economies in the administration of the 
bank’s affairs. 

“At the risk of tiring you I shall go 
into details in describing the operations 
of some departments, seriatim. 

“At irregular periods the bonds and 
stocks owned are counted by the auditor 
and his assistants. When any securities 
are taken from the vault or others put 
in, memoranda are sent to this depart- 
ment and each day the memoranda are 
verified. To show you what a close 
watch we keep over our securities, 
I may say it is impossible for any 
stock, bond or other security to be 
taken from the vault except by an officer 


when he is accompanied by the auditor 


or his assistant. And this very great 
care which we take of our own securities 
is duplicated in the care of securities in 
our Estate Trust and Corporate Trust 
Departments, as well, of course, as of 
the collaterals pledged for loans. 

“The interest on all collateral and 
real estate loans is figured independent- 
ly by our auditing department from its 
own records. Thus the cards of this 
department become practically a balance 
sheet of the total amount shown on the 
books of the bank. When any payments 
are made upon loans or new loans nego- 
tiated, records are made from the loan 
register and the auditor’s cards are bal- 
anced with the general ledger at irregu- 
lar intervals. Moreover, the collateral 
of all new loans, as made day by day, is 
compared with the notes themselves. We 
require a double combination on the 
vault which holds them, necessitating 
the auditor going to the vault together 
with the loan teller. 

“As a further check, we send peri- 
odically to all borrowers upon collateral 
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security forms for their signature to 
reconcile loans. These forms describe 
in detail the collateral pledged, the 
amount of their loan, and any necessary 
information. The majority of our bor- 
rowers appreciate this safeguard, and 
all but an infinitesimal number of the 
reports are signed and returned without 
any complaint on account of receiving 
the blank, whereas these complaints 
were numerous when the blanks were 
sent out by outside auditors.” 


The topic, “The Investment of Trust 
Funds, and the Respective Interest 
Therein of Life Tenant and Remainder- 
man,” was discussed by Isaac H. Orr, 
trust officer of the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company. After calling attention to 
the importance of the work of investing 
trust funds, and of the trust company’s 
splendid equipment for the work, he 
said, in part: 


“From the experience of older com- 
panies, we learn that the best results 
have been obtained, not by having one 
officer make such investments, subject to 
the approval of a board of directors, but 
by having a group of men or a commit- 
tee, selected from the roster of officers 
and directors who are charged with the 
special duty of investing trust funds. 
This committee should meet in regular 
session and keep a permanent record, 
showing the members present, the in- 
vestment authorized, the price paid, and 
for whom purchased. When the indi- 
vidual members of such a committee 
realize the fact that their personal judg- 
ment on the investment is registered for 
future reference, there will be an added 
appreciation of the responsibilities as- 
sumed. 

“The first and most important ques- 
tion to be determined is the character of 
the investment. To determine this, the 
trustee will first consult the will, deed, 
or other instrument creating the trust. 
This may specify the character of the 
property or securities in which to invest 
the trust funds. If so, such specifica- 
tion should be followed. If the instru- 
ment itself fails to give instruction or 
limitations concerning the investment, 
the trustee must look for guidance to the 


statutes of the State wherein the trust 
is created. Twenty-six States have 
passed laws relating to this subject. In 
a number of cases the provisions of the 
statutes are not adequate to cover all of 
the contingencies that arise. Others are 
sufficiently comprehensive and explicit 
to enable a trustee to properly admin- 
ister any trust. It would not be profit- 
able, even if we had the time to discuss 
in detail the statutes of the different 
States, as each must become familiar 
with the law of his own bailiwick; but it 
may be of interest to note the easy and 
comprehensive manner in which some of 
our western States (California, Mon- 
tana, and North Dakota) have disposed 
of this subject in a three-line enactment, 
as follows: 


““A trustee must invest money re- 
ceived by him under the trust as fast as 
he collects a sufficient amount, in such 
manner as to afford reasonable security 

. > 99 
and interest for the same. 


He spoke at length upon the impor- 
tant question of the separate interests of 
life tenants and remaindermen, saying: 


“The respective interests of the life 
tenant and remainderman demand the 
constant attention of the trustee. The 
one wants the highest possible income, 
and the other the safest possible invest- 
ment. Both interests must, within rea- 
son, be conserved. Separate accounts 
should be kept from the beginning, 
showing income and’ principal funds. 
This is a simple matter; but as the ad- 
ministration proceeds, questions will 
arise as to what constitutes principal 
and what income. 

“Income of property consists of the 
proceeds of what the property produces, 
the profit which comes from its use in 
business, or what is paid for its use by 
another than its owner. Principal, or 
capital, is the property itself. A trustee 
must be careful to distinguish between 
real income and that increase which 
comes from an increase in the value of 
the property. For example, if trust 
funds are invested in a certain piece of 
real estate, the principal is not the cash 
paid, but the real estate itself. If that 
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is sold at an advance the profit is a part 
of the principal and not income.” 


In illustration of this principle he 
gave several examples, of which one was 
this: 

“Stock dividends. A trustee holds 
shares in a corporation which declares 
and distributes a stock dividend. Is this 
to be credited to income or to principal? 
There are three well defined rules on 
this subject, which may be dominated 
respectively, the Pennsylvania, the Mas- 
sachusetts and the English rule. They 
lead to essentially contrary conclusions. 
The Pennsylvania rule proceeds on the 
theory that the trustees should ascertain 
the time when the fund represented by 
the new stock was accumulated. If it 
represents earnings made before the life 
estate began it belongs to the corpus or 
principal; if after the life estate began, 
then to income. If the fund represents 
earnings made both before and after the 
life estate began, then the stock dividend 
should be apportioned between income 
and principal ratably. The Massachu- 
setts rule regards cash dividends, 
whether large or small, as income, and 
stock dividends, whenever earned or 
however declared, as principal. In Eng- 
land an ordinary, or usual cash or stock 
dividend, belongs to income, while an 
extraordinary cash or stock dividend be- 
longs to the principal fund.” 


Discussing the question, “Shall Trust 


Companies Charge for the Care of 
Small Accounts?” Edward O. Stanley, 
vice-president of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company of New York City, took 
the ground that they should charge. He 
said, in part: 


“The relations between the bank and 
its depositors have not always con- 
tormed to the usual relations between 
merchant and customer. Yet there is 
absolutely no reason why they should 
not. The banker is buying the use of 
the customer’s money, and is paying 
therefor in the collection of the checks 
ind other items which may be presented, 
in the safe-keeping of the funds until 
they are wanted by the customer, and in 
the interest, if any, which he allows 
upon the customer’s balance. In no 
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other branch of trade would the mer- 
chant wittingly pay something where he 
received nothing in return; nor would 
the professional man regularly and con- 
tinuously perform a service for clients 
entirely able to pay him and receive 
nothing therefor. Yet this is precisely 
what the banker is doing when he ac- 
cepts an account which continues with- 
out a loanable balance, or one that is so 
small as to be absolutely negligible, 
though he continues to perform the vari- 
ous services required by the dealer in the 
care 6f the account. The banker simply 
throws upon the larger account, which 
has a considerable loanable palance, the 
proportion of the burden of expense 
which the small account entails. 

“Now, it must be borne in mind that 
the privilege which a bank extends to its 
customers are of a positive value. They 
are costly to the banker and must in 
some way be paid for by the depositor. 
If an analysis of an account shows that, 
deducting the checks out for collection 
and the percentage required by the State 
law to be maintained as reserve, there is 
left to be loaned a balance so small as 
to be of but little value to the banker, it 
is quite evident that he must in some 
way seek for remuneration if he is tocon- 
tinue to carry such accounts in his insti- 
tution. Rather than to require the with- 
drawal of all accounts of this class, we 
believe it to be the better policy to con- 
tinue the account and to make a small 
monthly or quarterly charge for the care 
of it. 

“Tf an account be small and also very 
active, requiring much bookkeeping and 
much tellers’ and correspondence work 
in paying the debits and collecting the 
credits, with a very small actual balance, 
it is clearly unprofitable. Furthermore, 
the need of careful watching of ac- 
counts by bookkeepers and tellers, lest 
they be overdrawn or lest payments be 
made against uncollected credits, lies al- 
most wholly in the small accounts. The 
large accounts need but little supervi- 
sion for overdrafts or drawing against 
uncollected credits. 

“Among the will 
usually be found nearly all of the un- 


small accounts 
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satisfactory and troublesome customers. 
If the adoption of this policy shall re- 
sult in the elimination of some of them, 
we think that the banker will welcome 
the release from this trouble rather than 
regret their departure.” 


The subject, “The Advantage to the 
Trust Company in Making Loans Upon 
Marketable Collateral, Rather Than 
Upon Personal Credit,’ was discussed 
by William C. Poillon, vice-president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of New 
York. He strongly favored the collat- 
eral loans, saying, in part: 


“In the term ‘marketable collateral’ I 
include loans upon commodities, such as 
grain, cotton, live stock, coal, ores and 
metals, as well as bonds and stocks of 
municipalities and corporations. 

“It is true that only a small percent- 
age of the large amount of commercial 
paper discounted by banks is defaulted 
upon, yet the cause of the failure of 
hundreds of banking institutions in the 
United States has undoubtedly been the 
inability of these institutions to realize 
upon their discounts to customers at 
maturity, even in times of no particular 
monetary stringency; whereas, if only 
part of these loans had been secured by 
marketable collateral, payment would 
have been made at maturity, in most 
cases, when required. This would have 
been possible because the borrower, in 
all probability, would have been able to 
secure a renewal elsewhere, failing 
which a sufficient amount of the collat- 
eral could have been sold to liquidate 
the loan. 

“As a result of an experience of 
twenty years with this class of loans, I 
venture the opinion that it possesses a 
great advantage over double-named com- 
mercial paper, in that it has much 
greater convertibility, and the addition- 
al advantage that, even though the bor- 
rower has become insolvent, his secur- 
ity has not necessarily become impartial 
because of this occurrence; or, if the 
security is not adequate, the borrower 
has not necessarily become insolvent. 
There have, of course, been occasions 
when both these misfortunes occurred at 
once, usually in times of panic. In this 
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event, experience has shown that the 
most advantageous course for the lend- 
ing institution to pursue has been to 
carry the loan until the market value of 
the collateral reaches a point where it 
can be sold for an amount sufficient to 
liquidate the loan without loss. I am 
strongly of the opinion that fully ninety 
per cent. of such default loans can be 
liquidated without loss to the lender, if 
such loans were made with reasonable 
prudence in the first instance. 

“The security at the base of the cus- 
tomary commercial credits is subject to 
all the hazards of fire, flood, earthquake, 
robbery and fraud to a much greater 
degree than is the security behind stock 
and bond issues, largely because the 
properties, plants, or lines of railway 
securing capital issues of large corpora- 
tions are located at widely-separated 
points, and a loss of the character men- 
tioned at any one place would repre- 
sent only a small part of such corpora- 
tion’s assets.” 


Stuyvesant Fish of New York city 
spoke on the negotiability of bank 
shares and decried the custom of lend- 
ing upon such shares as collateral, which 
he regarded as dangerous. He showed 
that British joint-stock banks do not 
lend upon the shares of other banks, 
nor even upon those of the Bank of 
England. He believed that the by-laws 
of banks should provide for the issue of 
certificates in a form not pledgable, and 
that transfers should be permitted only 
when approved by the directors. He 
said, in part: 


“My purpose is not to decry bank 
stocks as security for loans, but to in- 
quire whether there are not reasons of 
business prudence and of public policy 
demanding that the certificates for such 
stock should not much longer be avail- 


able as collateral for loans. Experience 
in New York during the panic of 1907 
affords an instance in point. Despite 
differences of opinion as to the prime 
cause of this our latest panic, no one can 
question that the ultimate cause which 
precipitated it was the breaking down 
of ‘Chains of Banks.’ Those chains 
of banks had been created through loans 
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being made by one bank against the 
pledge of shares of another in the chain, 
which in turn lent on the stock of a 
third, and so on around the circle. When, 
toward the close of October, 1907, in a 
time of general stress, a close scrutiny 
was made, those bubbles collapsed and 
crisis ensued immediately. 

“In so far as directors are concerned, 
the National Bank Act provides that 
‘Every director must own in his own 
right at least ten shares of the capital 
stock,’ except in the very smallest banks 
where the requirement is five shares, and 
that each director shall make oath ‘that 
he is the owner in good faith and in his 
own right, of the number of shares of 
stock required by this title, subscribed 
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by him or standing in his name on the 
books of the association, and that the 
same is not hypothecated or in any way 
pledged as security for any loan or 
debt.’ 

“If it is right to require this of di- 
rectors, why is it not both wise and pru- 
dent to require that the stockholders in 
an institution which trades upon credit 
based upon the stockholders’ liability, 
shall at all times own in good faith and 
in their own right the number of shares 
standing in their names respectively, 
and that such shares, or the evidences 
of them, be not hypothecated or in any 
way pledged as security for any loan or 


debt?” 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


FORGED CHECK — DUTY 
DRAWEE BANK 
DRAWER’S 
GUARANTY 
MENTS. 

NATIONAL BANK OF ROLLA vs. 

FIRST BANK OF SALEM. 


OF 
TO KNOW 
SIGNATURE— 

OF INDORSE- 


SPRINGFIELD COURT OF APPEALS, MIS- 


SOURI, FEB. 7, 1910. 


Where a bank on which a check is drawn 
pays the same to bona fide holder, it 
cannot recover back the money upon dis- 
covering that the signature of the drawer is 
a forgery. 

This rule has not been changed by the 
Negotiable Instruments Law. 

The words “indorsement guaranteed” 
stamped on the back of a check applies only 
to indorsers, and cannot be relied upon by a 
drawee bank as guaranteeing the signaure 
of the drawer. 


RAY, J.: On September 23, 1907, 
one Martin L. Chambers, repre- 
senting himself to be one J. B. Ragan, 
presented to defendant a check for the 
sum of $42, purporting to have been 
drawn on plaintiff in favor of said J. B. 


Ragan, by one H. W. Lenox, depositor of 
the plaintiff. The bookkeeper of defend- 
ant did not know any of these parties 
personally, but cashed the check with- 
out requiring any identification of 
Chambers. The defendant then sent 
the check to its correspondent, the Third 
National Bank of St. Louis, and through 
that bank presented the same to plaint- 
iff for payment. 

When the check was presented to the 
plaintiff, the cashier thereof knew that 
the signature thereto was not the signa- 
ture of H. W. Lenox, but knowing 
Ragan and Lenox, and knowing that 
they dealt a great deal in live stock to- 
gether, and noticing that the defendant 
had guaranteed the indorsement thereon 
to be the indorsement of Ragan, con- 
cluded that the check was genuine, and 
remitted the amount thereof to the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis, and 
the same was placed by that bank to 
the credit of the defendant. Soon after 
the Ist of October, the plaintiff’s cash- 
ier sent to Lenox his paid checks for 
the month of September, included among 
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which was this check. Lenox discov- 
ered that this check was a forgery, and 
returned same to plaintiff with notice 
of that fact, and he was given credit 
for the amount of this check. 

The plaintiff then wrote defendant 
that this check was a forgery, and that 
inasmuch as plaintiff had honored the 
same on the strength of defendant’s in- 
dorsement and guaranty that the in- 
dorsement of Ragan was genuine, the 
defendant should refund the amount of 
said check to the plaintiff. After sev- 
eral days’ delay, defendant notified the 
plaintiff that the amount of the check 
would not be refunded, for the reason 
that it considered it was not liable. 
Plaintiff brought this action before a 
justice of the peace to recover the 
amount of the check. The plaintiff ap- 
pealed from the judgment of the jus- 
tice, and on October 29, 1908, the cause 
was tried in the circuit court of Dent 
county, and judgment was rendered for 
defendant, and plaintiff appealed to 
this court. 

The plaintiff’s petition alleges that 
both parties, at the dates mentioned in 
the petition, were banking corporations, 
and on September 26, 1907, defendant, 
through its correspondent, presented to 
plaintiff for payment a check for the 
sum of forty-two dollars, purporting to 
be drawn on the plaintiff by one H. W. 
Lenox, in favor of one J. B. Ragan, and 
purporting to be indorsed by the said 
Ragan, and which said check had been 
duly indorsed by the defendant, and 
previous indorsements thereon in writ- 
ing, guaranteed by the defendant, and 
relying upon the indorsement of said 
check by the defendant and defendant’s 
said guaranty, and believing that by 
reason thereof it was genuine, cashed 
said check and paid the amount thereof 
to the defendant; that after it had 
cashed said check and paid the proceeds 
to defendant it discovered that the said 
check was forged, and thereupon it 
caused due notice to be given to defend- 
ant in writing, and demanded of it the 
payment of the amount of said check, 
and that defendant refused to pay the 
same, and asked for judgment for the 
amount of forty-two dollars. 
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It will be noticed that no allegation 
of negligence on the part of the defend- 
ant in cashing the check for Ragan is 
made in the petition, and the instruction 
asked by the plaintiff and refused by 
the court presented the issue as alleged 
in the petition. In other words, the 
question of the negligence of the de- 
fendant in cashing the check for Ragan 
was not submitted either in the petition 
or the instruction. There are but two 
reasons alleged for a reversal of the 
judgment, and they are: Because the 
court erred in refusing an instruction 
asked by the plaintiff; and, because un- 
der all the evidence in the case, the 
judgment should have been for the 
plaintiff. 

The question presented here may be 
submitted in the following language: If 
B representing himself to be A pre- 
sents to C’s bank a check purporting to 
be signed by D, payable to A, and 
drawn on E’s bank, of which D is a cus- 
tomer, and C’s bank cashes the check 
and sends it for collection to E, who, 
when it is presented, pays the same and 
charges it to D’s account, and at the 
time of said payment E has reason to 
believe that the signature to the check 
is not D’s, can E sue C for the amount 
of the check, upon learning that D’s 
name was forged to the check, and show- 
ing that C had sent the check for col- 
lection, and that the money paid by E 
at the time it cashed the check had been 
received by C? 

The question has been answered in 
the negative many times in the courts 
of this country. Since the case of Price 
vs. Neal, 3 Burrows, 1,355, decided by 
Lord Mansfield in 1762, the general 
rule has been that when the drawee of 
a check or bill pays the same to a bona 
fide holder, such drawee cannot recover 
the money back upon discovering such 
check or bill to be a forgery. Many 
of the text-writers on negotiable in- 
struments declare that when a_ bank, 
upon which a check is drawn, pays it 
upon the forged signature of the drawer, 
the money can be recovered as paid un- 
der mistake of fact. (Story on Prom- 
issory Notes, §§ 379-529; 2 Parsons on 
Notes and Bills, 80.) Others, while 
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recognizing a different rule, incline to 
the opinion that the one just cited is the 
most equitable. (2 Daniel on Negotia- 
ble Instruments, c. 48, § 13.) 

Whatever the text-writers may think 
and declare the law to be, a long line of 
cases sustain the proposition that as 
between the drawee and the holder of 
a check the drawee bank is to be deemed 
the place of final settlement where all 
prior mistakes and forgeries can be cor- 
rected and settled at once, henceforth 
and forever more; and, if overlooked 
and payment is made, the chapter is 
closed and there can be no recovery 
over. (Price vs. Neal, 3 Burrows, 1,355; 
Redington vs. Woods, 45 Cal. 406; Bank 
vs. Ricker, 71 Ill. 439; First National 
Bank of Chicago vs. Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, 152 IIl. 296; National 
Park Bank of New York vs. Ninth Na- 
tional Bank, 46 N. Y. 77; Ellis vs. 
Trust Co., 4 Ohio St. 628.) 

Judge Allen, in Bank vs. Bank, 46 
N. Y., loc. cit. 80, states the rule in the 
following clear language: “For more 
than a century it has been held and de- 
cided, without question, that it is incum- 


bent upon the drawee of the bill to be 
satisfied that the signature of the drawer 
is genuine; that he is presumed to know 
the handwriting of his correspondent; 
and, if he accepts or pays a bill to 


which the drawer’s name has_ been 
forged, he is bound by the act, and can 
neither repudiate the acceptance nor 
recover the money paid.” 

In Price vs. Neal, which was a similar 
action, Lord Mansfield stopped the 
counsel for the defendant, saying that 
it was one of those cases that never 
could be made plainer by argument; 
that it was incumbent upon the plaintiff 
to be satisfied that the bill drawn upon 
him was the drawer’s hand, before he 
accepted and paid it. 

In the case of Ellis vs. Trust Co., 
supra, the doctrine as announced in 
Price vs. Neal, is reviewed, approved, 
and a long list of authorities cited in 
support thereof, and among these au- 
thorities will be found the case of the 
Northwestern National Bank vs. Bank 
of Commerce, 107 Mo. 402. This doc- 
trine is founded by many courts, upon 


the thought that the drawee bank is 
conclusively presumed to know the sig- 
natures of its depositors. Upon exam- 
ination of the authorities, this, how- 
ever, is too narrow a basis. The courts 
that declare the rule as above stated 
put it upon the theory that the rule is 
demanded by the necessities of business 
in these times when the currency of the 
commercial world is composed so largely 
of checks and drafts. 

There is another line of decisions that 
state the rule as follows: The drawee 
of a forged check, who has paid the 
same, may, upon discovery of the 
forgery, recover the money paid from 
the party who received the money, even 
though the latter was a good faith hold- 
er, provided the latter has not been mis- 
led or prejudiced by the drawee’s fail- 
ure to detect the forgery, and the bur- 
den of showing that he has been misled 
or prejudiced by the drawee’s mistake 
rests upon him who claims the right to 
retain the money. (First National Bank 
of Lisbon vs. Bank of Wyndmere, 15 
N. D. 299.) 

In speaking of the doctrine declared 
in Price vs. Neal, and other cases above 
cited, Judge Engerud, who wrote the 
opinion in First National Bank vs. Bank 
of Wyndmere, said: “This doctrine is 
fast fading into the misty past where it 
belongs. It is almost dead, the funeral 
notices are ready, and no tears will be 
shed, for it was founded in misconcep- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
law and common sense. Most of the 
courts now agree that one who pur- 
chases a check or draft is bound to sat- 
isfy himself that the paper is genuine; 
and that, by indorsing it, or presenting 
it for payment, or putting it into circu- 
lation before presentation, he impliedly 
asserts that he has performed this 
duty.” 

And in support of his position, cites 
a number of late cases, and finally con- 
cludes that the great weight of authority 
is between the two propositions; that is, 
that notwithstanding the payee has ac- 
cepted the check and paid it, yet if it is 
afterwards discovered to be a forgery 
and the purchaser of the check took it 
from a stranger, without making proper 
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inquiry as to his identity, the payee can 
recover from the purchaser the amount 
of the check. The courts adopting the 
theory that the payee can recover where 
it is shown that the purchaser of the 
check was guilty of negligence in tak- 
ing the same are numerous, and among 
them are the following: First National 
Bank vs. First National Bank, 151 
Mass. 280; Ford vs. Bank, 74 S. C. 180; 
Canadian Bank vs. Bingham, 30 Wash. 
484; Bank vs. Bank, 22 Neb. 769. The 
latter doctrine is well stated in Ford vs. 
People’s Bank, as follows: “We think 
the true rule is found stated in the case 
of National Bank vs. Bangs, 106 Mass. 
441 [8 Am. Rep. 349], and National 
Bank vs. Bank, 151 Mass. 280. The 
language of the court in the. last-cited 
case, after stating that the presumption 
is that the drawee bank knows the sig- 
natures of his own customers, is as fol- 
lows: “This presumption is conclusive 
only when the party receiving the 
money has in no way contributed to the 
success of the fraud or the mistake of 
fact under which the payment has been 
made. In the absence of actual fault 
on the part of the drawee, his construc- 
tive fault in not knowing the signature 
of the drawer and detecting the forgery 
will not preclude his recovery from one 
who took the check under circumstances 
of suspicion without proper precaution, 
or whose conduct has been such as to 
mislead the drawee, or induce him to pay 
the check without the usual inquiry 
against fraud. Where a loss which must 
be borne by one of two parties alike 
innocent of the forgery can be traced to 
the neglect or fault of either, it is rea- 
sonable that it should be borne by him, 
even if innocent of any intentional 
fraud through whose means it has suc- 
ceeded.’ ” 

The different doctrines are well 
stated by the different opinions of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, in the case of Germania Bank vs. 
Boutell, 60 Minn. 189, 62 N. W. 327, 
and for further information upon these 
points, reference is made to that case. 
In nearly all of the authorities where 
opinions are cited to sustain the differ- 
ent theories, the case of the Northwest- 
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ern National Bank vs. Bank of Com- 
merce, 107 Mo. 402, is cited in support 
of the doctrine, that it is the absolute 
duty of the payee to ascertain at his 
peril when a check is presented for pay- 
ment, purporting to be drawn by a cus- 
tomer of his bank, whether or not it is 
the genuine signature of the customer, 
and if he cashes the check all rights 
against any person except the forgerer 
are forever barred. But upon reading 
the case of Bank vs. Bank, 107 Mo. 402, 
it will be found that the question of 
negligence on the part of the purchaser 
of the check is made a material issue in 
the case. In addition to what we have 
said, attention is called to the case of 
Bank vs. Bank, 15 N. D. 299, 108 N. 
W. 546, supra, as found in 10 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 59, 125 Am. St. Rep. 588. 

In Bank vs. Bank, 109 Mo. App. 665, 
the Kansas City Court of Appeals, in 
an opinion by Judge Broaddus, declares 
the rule to be that when the payee pays 
a check purporting to be drawn upon its 
bank by one of its customers its right 
of action against any other parties to 
the check is gone, unless it can be 
shown that the purchaser was guilty of 
gross negligence, and that a purchaser 
is not guilty of such negligence as to 
authorize a recovery against him from 
the fact that he has knowledge of cir- 
cumstances sufficient to put a prudent 
man on inquiry. This authority goes 
much further in regard to the notice 
necessary to make the purchaser guilty 
of negligence than most any other case 
recognizing the negligence doctrine. 

From a review of these authorities, 
we are satisfied that leaving out of view 
our negotiable instrument act of 1905 
(Laws 1905, p. 243 [Ann. St. 1906, §§ 
463—1 to 463—197]), the great weight 
of the modern cases sustains the theory 
that the payee cannot recover from the 
purchaser without basing his action 
upon the negligence of the latter. In 
Germania Bank vs. Boutell, supra, the 
demurrer to the petition was sustained 
because there was no allegation of neg- 
ligence on the part of the defendant. 
Also, in Ford vs. Bank, supra, demur- 
rer was filed to the petition and sus- 
tained by the court because the petition 
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did not allege any negligence of the 
defendant. 

Under the allegations of the petition 
in this case, the defendant was not 
liable. Stout vs. Benoist, 39 Mo. 277, 
90 Am. Dec. 466. In that case the court 
said: “The acceptor of a forged bill is 
bound to know the handwriting of the 
drawer; and if he has accepted and 
paid the bill to a holder bona fide and 
for a valuable consideration, he cannot 
recover back the money. Where per- 
sons are equally innocent, and one is 
bound to know and act upon his know]l- 
edge, and the other has no means of 
knowledge, it would be unjust to bur- 
den the latter with a loss for the pur- 
pose of exonerating the former.” The 
court did not err in refusing the plaint- 
iff’s instruction, as it also left out the 
question of negligence on the part of 
the defendant. 

In addition to the authorities, the 
negotiable instrument act of 1905 con- 
tains the following sections: 


“Sec. 62. The acceptor, by accepting 
the instrument engages that he will pay 


it according to the tenor of its accept- 


ance; and admits: The existence of the 
drawer, the genuineness of his signa- 
ture, and his capacity and authority to 
draw the instrument; and the existence 
of the payee and his capacity to en- 
dorse.” 

“Sec. 188. Where the holder of a 
check procures it to be accepted or cer- 
tified, the drawer and all indorsers are 
discharged from liability thereon.” 


Judge Broaddus in Bank vs. Bank, 
109 Mo. App. 665, in answer to the 
argument that absolute payment was 
not an acceptance, said: “An accept- 
ance binds the acceptor to pay the bill, 
and he cannot be heard to deny that he 
has funds in his hands for the purpose. 
A payment of the bill is more than an 
acceptance, for the one is an obliga- 
tion to pay; the other a discharge of the 
indebtedness represented by such bill. 
If the one concludes the drawee it is 
inconceivable why the other would not.” 

We fully concur in the views of Judge 
Broaddus, as quoted above. If a mere 
promise to pay a check is binding on 
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the bank, why should the absolute pay- 
ment of the check not have the same 
effect? The adoption in this and other 
States of our negotiable instrument law 
was for the purpose of having in the 
statutory. laws of the States a uniform 
law in regard to commercial paper. 

A confusion was known to exist on 
many of the everyday transactions con- 
cerning such paper, and it may be said 
that there was no question upon which 
the courts were more in conflict than 
upon the question involved in this case. 
After a careful examination of the new 
law, we are inclined to believe that it 
was intended to adopt the law as de- 
clared in Price vs. Neal, supra. In sup- 
port of our views, we are sustained by 
the late case of Title Guarantee & Trust 
Co. vs. Haven, 126 App. Div. 802, 111 
N. Y. Supp. 305, wherein the court, in 
construing section 62 of-our negotiable 
instrument act, said: “A bank which 
pays a check purporting to be drawn on 
it by one of its depositors, guarantees 
the existence of the drawer, the genuine- 
ness of his signature, and his capacity 
and authority to draw the instrument, 
and, where such signature is forged, 
cannot recover back the amount from 
the person to whom it was paid, al- 
though the position of the parties to 
such person has not changed in any 
respect.” 

The appellant, however, contends that 
because the check was indorsed, “En- 
dorsement guaranteed. Pay any National 
or State Bank or Order. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Salem. W. J. Bennett, 
Cashier,” that it had the right to rely 
upon this guaranty, and that its suit is 
maintained thereon. Such an indorse- 
ment is only an indorsement for collec- 
tion, and does not transfer the title to 
the indorsee. (Bank vs. Bank, 109 Mo. 
App. 673, 83 S. W. 537.) And the 
guaranty only applies to the indorsers, 
and does not protect the payee against 
the risk of cashing a check to which the 
maker’s name is forged. (See authori- 
ties cited on other points in this opin- 
ion. ) 

There is another element in plaint- 
iff’s case disclosed by the evidence, 
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which, under all the authorities, pre- 
cludes its right to recover in this case. 
It stands admitted that when the check 
was presented, the officer of plaintiff 
who paid the same knew that the signa- 
ture was not that of the bank’s cus- 
tomer. With this knowledge, the plaint- 
iff could not cash the check and hold 
the defendant for money received 
thereon. 
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After a thorough examination of the 
law as it existed prior to our negotiable 
instrument act, and as changed by that 
act, we are satisfied that the court com- 
mitted no error in refusing plaintiff’s 
instruction, and that upon the allega- 
tions of the petition the plaintiff was 
not entitled to recover, and the judg- 
ment of the trial court will be affirmed. 
All concur. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 
{Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


CHOSE IN ACTION—ASSIGN- 
MENT OF—NOTICE TO DEBT- 
ORS—RIGHT OF ASSIGNEE TO 
MONEYS COLLECTED BY AS- 
SIGNOR AND HANDED OVER 
TO ANOTHER CREDITOR—ES- 
TOPPEL BY CONDUCT—DUTY 
OF ASSIGNEE TO NOTIFY 
OHER CREDITORS OF THE 
ASSIGNMENT. 

BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA VS. 
woop (19 Manitoba Reports, 633). 


The plaintiffs had an assignment from 
one Thomas of all his book debts, notes 
and other choses in action as security for 
their claim, but did not notify the debtors 
or any other creditors of Thomas although 
they knew there were such creditors. They 
allowed Thomas to collect the accounts 
and pay over the proceeds to them. The 
defendants, not knowing of the assignment, 
and having a large claim against Thomas, 
induced him to allow them to receive the 
proceeds of. the collections of some of the 
debts and a number of the promissory 
notes covered by the assignment, and the 
plaintiffs brought this action to recover 
these moneys and notes including some re- 
ceived after notice of the plaintiffs’ claim. 

Held, that the defendants were equitable 
assignees of all such moneys and notes as 
they had reduced into possession before re- 
ceiving notice of the assignment and were 
entitled te retain them, but that the plain- 
tiffs were entitled to judgment for all 
collections of book debts made by the de- 
fendants after receipt of such notice. 

FHleld, also, that there was no estoppel 
against the plaintiffs by reason of their 
failure to notify the defendants of their 
assignment. 


O*’ August 28, 1907, one J. E. Thom- 

as, trading as Anderson & Thom- 
as, and carrying on, at the city of 
Winnipeg, a retail hardware business, 


being then largely indebted to the 
plaintiff bank, and the bank having de- 
manded security, executed to the bank 
an assignment in writing of his bills 
receivable and book debts. Thomas 
himself says that he also assigned to 
the bank everything he had, consisting 
of life insurance, fire insurance and 
real estate. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the bank had any assignment 
of the stock in trade in the store. 

Thomas, by this assignment, irrevoca- 
bly appointed the bank and its man- 
ager for the time being, at Winnipeg, 
his attorneys to grant and execute dur- 
ing the continuance of the security all 
such further assignments and transfers 
to the bank as the bank might deem 
necessary. 

It appears at this time that Thomas 
was quite heavily involved, not only to 
the bank but to various wholesale mer- 
chants from whom the retailer bought 
in the ordinary course of business. The 
officers of the bank and Thomas thought 
that if he continued to carry on his 
business he might be able to weather 
the storm by paying his creditors from 
time to time a portion of his existing in- 
debtedness and perhaps that business 
would improve. The arrangement then 
made with the officers of the bank was 
that Thomas should still to carry on 
business practically as though no as- 
signment of these book debts and other 
securities had been made; that he was 
to collect all moneys and deposit them 
in a current account, against which he 
was permitted to draw checks and make 
payments to his various creditors as he 
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saw fit. The bank, however, was to be 
furnished with a monthly statement 
showing the details of his accounts re- 
ceivable, and these were furnished by 
Thomas to the bank from time to time. 

From that time onward no further ad- 
vances were made by the bank to Thom- 
as. He was permitted to deposit his 
moneys in what is termed a current ac- 
count and he was permitted to check 
these out as he desired. 

It seems, however, to have been the 
desire of the bank that all moneys so 
collected should be deposited in this ac- 
count so that they could observe the na- 
ture of the withdrawals. The bank did 
not notify any of Thomas’ debtors, 
neither did they perform any act or do 
anything towards further perfecting 
the assignment, other than to receive 
the monthly statements from time to 
time of the details of the accounts 
owing. 

At the time of this assignment to the 
bank, Thomas owed the defendants over 
$3,000, and the trial judge is of the 
opinion that the bank was aware of this 
indebtedness and that if Thomas con- 


tinued in business his indebtedness was 


likely to increase. Wood & Co. con- 
tended that the increase in the credit 
extended to Thomas would not have 
been allowed had they been aware of 
the assignment to the bank. Afterwards 
Wood & Co., being the largest creditor, 
insisted on Thomas sending out col- 
lectors to get in his accounts and that 
the money so collected should be paid 
over to them, Wood & Co. It was the 
money so collected and received by 
Wood & Co. that was sued for in this 
action. Later Wood & Co. demanded 
from Thomas an assignment of his book 
debts to them, and he thereupon told 
them of the assignment to the bank. 

At the trial the defendants allege 
that the bank knew that Thomas was 
making payments to them and that the 
official of the bank had told Thomas not 
to give everything to Wood & Co., but 
to give everybody a little. After be- 
coming aware of the assignment to the 
bank, Wood & Co. supplied further 
goods to a very small amount. It was 
not until after Thomas had made an 
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assignment for the benefit of creditors 
that the bank notified the various debt- 
ors of the assignment of the book debts 
to them. 

JupGMENT (Mercatr, J.): The 
plaintiff brought this action alleging a 
fraudulent scheme and conspiracy be- 
tween Geo. D. Wood & Co. and Thomas 
to deprive the bank of the moneys col- 
lected and the notes received. The de- 
fendants countered that the claim that 
the assignment to the bank was fraudu- 
lent and preferential. After more ma- 
ture consideration, both parties aban- 
doned these claims. 

The assignment to the bank, there- 
fore, stands, and the bank claims that 
the moneys belonged to it at the time 
they were received by the defendants, 
and, therefore, all moneys and notes 
must be delivered up. As to the 
moneys, the defendants. say that the 
bank, under the circumstances, after al- 
lowing Thomas to continue to trade 
and purchase additional large quan- 
tities of goods, and to make the repre- 
sentations usually made by a trader to 
the wholesaler, and especially the rep- 
resentation that the bank was permit- 
ting him to dispose of his moneys as he 
saw fit, and knew of the arrangement 
with the defendants and did not object, 
ought not now to be heard to say either 
that Thomas had not authority to make 
the payments or the representations. 

Regarding the notes, they further 
urge that they are bona fide holders for 
value without notice. 

I must confess that at first I was im- 
pressed with the defendants’ right to 
urge estoppel. Mr. Ewart, in his work 
on Estoppel, at p. 143, says that there 
are many cases in which, a creditor hav- 
ing actually been deceived by the ap- 
pearance of ownership, estoppel against 
the true owner has been declared. To 
them there can be no objection, but 
there are some in which the presence 
of that factor has not been thought to 
be essential. He refers to the case of 
Troughton vs. Gitley, Amb. 630. In 
that case a bankrupt bought his estate 
from his assignees, but did not get his 
discharge; he continued to trade and 
afterwards failed, and it was held that 
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the creditors under the second bank- 
ruptcy were to be preferred to those of 
the first upon the principle that they 
knew the bankrupt continued to trade 
and that the effects were delivered over 
to him and that he was trading with a 
multitude of persons, and that in order 
to do so it was necessary that he should 
take as well as give credit, and that such 
dealing fell within the principle that if 
a man, having a lien, stands by and lets 
another make a new security, he shall 
be postponed. 

Upon consideration, I do not think 
the principle applies. There is here 
neither a subsequent encumbrance nor 
question between trustees and 
creditors. The bank had the right to 
take the assignment. While it is per- 
haps true that the defendants would 
not have made further advances if they 
had knowledge of the assignment, I do 
not think that a duty was thrown upon 
the bank to notify the general creditors 
of the fact so as to create an estoppel. 

While I must, I think, infer from the 
facts that the bank had knowledge that 
the traders would, in the ordinary 
course of business, obtain credit from 
the wholesaler, yet it is not unfair to 
assume that the wholesaler might rea- 
sonably expect that the trader might 
also make an assignment to the bank 
to which he was so heavily involved. 
They knew where the trader carried his 
bank account and might have made in- 
quiries. Instead of making specific in- 
quiries of the bank, the defendants wait 
until most of the additional advances 
were made and then a general question 
was put by Mr. McBride of the de- 
fendant company to an accountant of 
the bank as to the state of the Lank’s 
account. I cannot find any estoppel 
created by the answer then made. If 
the defendant, before makirg the ad- 
vances, had inquired of the vank as to 
any such assignment and had been mis- 
led or misinformed, it might, perhaps, 
have supported the defendants’ con- 
tention. 

However, the bank slept on its rights, 
In the meantime, Wood & Co., before 
notice of the assignment to the bank, 


any 
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had received the $600. The bank’s claim 
for this was abandoned at the trial. 

I think the defendants must be consid- 
ered as equitable assignees of these notes 
and items and that, having reduced the 
notes and moneys into possessicn before 
notice of the plaintiff’s claim, the 
plaintiff cannot recover as to these. 

I think the plaintiff must succeed, 
however, as to the other items ciaimed. 

There will be judgment for the 
plaintiff as claimed, less the $600 and 
the items mentioned. The plaintiff to 
have the eosts of the action. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—INDORSER 
—BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT, 
R. S. C., 1906, ec. 119, s. 131— 
HOLDER IN DUE COURSE — 
ESTOPPEL. 

KNECTEL FURNITURE COMPANY VS. IDEAL 
HOUSE FURNISHERS, LIMITED (19 

Manitoba Reports, 652). 


Under Section 131 of the Bills of Ex- 
change Act, R. S. C. 1906, c. 119, a person 
who indorses a promissory note not en- 
dorsed by the payee at the time may be 
liable as an indorser to the payee. 

Difference between above section and the 
corresponding section (56) of the Imperial 
Act pointed out. 

Although the defendant company had 
made the note in question in pursuance of 
an agreement to assume the debt of an- 
other to the plaintiff company; yet, as 
there was a good and valuable considera- 
tion given for that assumption, the plain- 
tiffs were holders in due course and the 
defendant company was liable upon the 
note. 

The other defendants being directors of 
the defendant company, having indorsed the 
note and induced the plaintiffs to enter 
into and perform the agreement in con- 
sideration of which the note was given, 
were estopped from disputing the validity 
of this transaction or setting up that the 
defendant company had not power to give 
the note; Bills of Exchange Act, s. 133. 


HIS is an appeal from the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice McDonald 
in favor of the plaintiffs in an action on 
a promissory note for $4,000, made by 
the defendant company in favor of the 
plaintiffs and indorsed by the other de- 
fendants. 
The defense was that the note was 
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made and executed by them as an ac- 
commodation to the plaintiffs and that 
there was no consideration for the pay- 
ment thereof; in the alternative that 
William Grundy and C. F. Grundy 
were indebted to the plaintiffs in the 
sum of $4,000, and the note in ques- 
tion was given by the defendant com- 
pany for the purpose of assuming the 
debt of the said William Grundy and 
C. F. Grundy to the plaintiffs and that 
the making of the same by the company 
was illegal and beyond the powers of 
the company and of the officers or direc- 
tors who signed or authorized the mak- 
ing of the said note, and, further, that 
the assumption of the debts of others 
is beyond the powers of the company. 
All the defendants admit the signatures 
on the note to be theirs, but allege that 
they indorsed the note as a guarantee 
to the plaintiffs under the following cir- 
cumstances: That one Grundy was a 
stockholder in the defendant company 
and his stock was not paid up; that the 
plaintiffs agreed to make a loan of 
$4,000 to him to enable him to make 
payment on his stock in the said com- 
pany of that amount and that he agreed 
to give security therefor. That this 
loan was made by means of $4.000 of 
merchandise which the plaintiffs agreed 
to deliver to the said Grundy and the 
latter proposed to deliver to the de- 
fendant company the said merchandise 
in payment of and on account of his 
capital stock in the company, and that 
the note in question was given as such 
security and accommodation and not 
otherwise, but the plaintiff company, 
contrary to the said agreement, did not 
deliver to the said Grundy the $4,000 
worth of merchandise nor any m«rehan- 
dise, nor did they or he deliver the same 
to the said company, and that the mak- 
ing of the said note and the indorse- 
ments thereof were made without any 
consideration. 

The defendants, indorsers, other than 
the defendant Moore, further repudiate 
liability as indorsers by reason of the 
fact that the note is not complete and 
regular on its face, that they are not 
indorsers liable in the sense in which 
indorsers of a note complete and regu- 
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lar would be. The irregularity claimed 


is that plaintiffs, being payees of the 
note, must first indorse to make the note 
negotiable and hold indorsers liable. 


JupGMENT (Howe tt, C.J.d.; Ricu- 
ARDs, PerpuE and Cameron, J.J.d.): 
It was contended that, because the note 
was made payable to plaintiffs and in- 
dorsed by the directors before delivery 
to or indorsement by the payees, the 
directors were not liable upon their in- 
dorsements. 

Robinson vs. Mann was followed by 
the Ontario Court of Appeal in Mc- 
Donough vs. Cook, 19 O. L. R. 267. In 
the last mentioned case, Maclaren, J. A., 
points out the difference that exists be- 
tween section 56 of the Imperial Act 
and the corresponding section of the 
Canadian Act. Section 131 of our Act 
reads: “Where a person signs a bill 
otherwise than as a drawer or acceptor, 
he thereby incurs the liabilities of an in- 
dorser to a holder in due course, and is 
subject to all the provisions of this Act 
respecting indorsers.” The portion of 
the section following the word “course” 
is not contained in the Imperial Act. 

It was argued that the plaintiffs in 
this action were not holders in due 
course. The trial Judge has found that 
there was ample consideration given by 
the plaintiffs for the note, and I see no 
ground for disturbing his finding upon 
that point. The evidence also shows 
that the plaintiffs took the note in good 
faith and pursuant to a clear and well 
understood arrangement between the de- 
fendants, including their indorsers. 
Under the effect of section 2, sub-sec- 
tion (g) and section 56 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, the plaintiffs became 
holders in due course. 

It was urged on behalf of the appellant 
that the note sued upon was made by 
the defendant company for the purpose 
of paying a note made by Grundy in 
favor of the plaintiffs to secure a loan 
made to Grundy, that the company had 
no power to assume the debt of a third 
party, and that if the company is not 
liable the indorsers are not. The trans- 
action, which resulted in the giving of 
the note, formed the subject of consid- 
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erable correspondence and negotiation 
between the plaintiffs and the directors 
of the defendant company. It was dis- 
cussed at meetings of the directors and 
ratified by resolution. The considera- 
tion for assuming the indebtedness upon 
the Grundy note was that the plaintiffs 
should subscribe and pay for $5,000 in 
stock in the defendant company. The 
plaintiffs subscribed for and paid up 
the stock in full. 

Whatever objection might be taken 
by the defendant company as regards 
its liability, I think the directors who 
indorsed the note are estopped from dis- 
puting the validity of the transaction, 
both by their indorsements and by the 
part they took in entering into the 
agreement with the plaintiffs and in 
inducing the plaintiffs to perform it 
upon their part: Bills of Exchange 
Act, s. 133. 

The appeal should be dismissed with 
costs. 

Appeal dismissed. 


CONTRACT—EQUITY RUNNING 
WITH — OFFSET — ACCOUNT- 
ING—FORM OF ACTION. 


THE ROYAL BANK VS. SCHAFFNER (44 
Nova Scotia Reports, 89). 


Defendants purchased from P. a quan- 
tity of saw logs in the Meander river, es- 
timated at 500,000 feet, for the price of $5 
per thousand feet and in connection with 
the purchase accepted an offer of P. to 
cut and haul the lumber for $3 per thou- 
sand additional. 

Defendants made advances to P. in con- 
nection with the contract and subsequently 
accepted an order in favor of the plain- 
tiff bank for any balance due P. on account 
of the logs purchased and the sawing and 
hauling thereof after payment of defend- 
ants’ account. 

The quantity of logs in the river fell 
largely short of that estimated, and there 
was a breach on the part of P. of the 
contract to saw and haul which made it 
necessary for defendants to have the work 
done by others at an increased cost. 

Held, that this was an equity running 
with the contract and that defendants were 
entitled to offset the payments made by 
them resulting from the breach of con- 
tract on the part of P. 

With respect to another lot of logs there 
appears to have been an agreement that P. 
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should do certain work, and that defend- 
ants should supply funds, and that P. should 
share in any margin after disposal of the 
lumber. 

Held, that the most that P. would be 
entitled to under these circumstances was 
an accounting, and that plaintiffs could not 
recover in their action, as framed, as as- 
signees of P., for lumber sold and services 
and supplies furnished. 

Such further facts as are not set down 
here will be found in the judgment given 
below. 


JuDGMENT (TownseENp, C.J.; Gra- 
HAM, E.J., and MEAGHER, DrysDALE 
and Laurence, J.J): The judgment 
of the Court was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Drysdale.. 

Dealing first with the Meander River 
logs, I think the true construction of 
the contract between Prince and the de- 
fendant, relating to such logs, was a 
sale of all such logs in the river at five 
dollars per thousand, as were then ac- 
tually there. After conversation re- 
lating to such logs, Prince, by a letter 
dated August 13, says: “I enclose the 


bill for the logs, and I can meet Mr. 
Adams by appointment to take delivery 


of them.” 

The bill is dated August 13, 1904, 
and is as follows: 

August 13, 1910. 
Messrs. I. B. Schaffner & Co.: 

500,000 feet of spruce and hemlock logs 
now lying in the Meander River, above 
Parker’s Mills, at Upper Kennetcook, in 
the County of Hants, at $5, $2,500. 


Prince also, in the letter, offered to 
saw and haul the lumber from saw logs 
at three dollars per thousand. 

To this letter the defendants replied 
as follows, under date of August 18, 
1904: 

Dear Sir: 

Referring to our conversation of two 
or three days ago, we hereby confirm the 
purchase from you of between five and six 
hundred thousand feet of spruce and hem- 
lock logs, now in Meander River, Upper 
Newport, in the County of Hants, at $5 
per thousand, and the same has_ been 
placed to your credit as per your invoice 
of August 13. These are the logs which 
our Mr. Adams examined on the sixteenth 
and took possession of. 

We accept your offer of $3 per thousand 
for sawing the same, and we understand 
you will put them f. o. b. cars at not more 
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than fifty cents per thousand extra. The 
cost of the sawing and loading will be paid 
as soon as the logs are sawed and de- 
livered, and we will instruct shipment as 
fast as the sales are made. We wish to 
have part of these manufactured as fast 
as possible in order that we may place 
them on the market. Will you please ad- 
vise us how soon you can commence sawing. 

Also please confirm this sale and agree- 
ment by return mail. We will accept the 
draft on account of the purchase for the 
amount agreed upon, and when it is sawed 
and disposed of we will settle the balance. 

Yours truly, 


Then Prince, under date of August 
20, wrote defendants, referring to said 
letter of the 18th, saying: 

I hereby confirm the sale and purchase 
of the logs in the Meander River, and will 
begin sawing as soon as possible. 

I think the 500,000 mentioned in the 
so-called bill, or invoice, of August 12 
must be considered only as an estimate, 
and that Prince would be entitled to 
recover on such contract the actual 


quantity then in the river at five dol- 
lars per thousand, and it imposed an 
obligation upon Prince to saw and haul 


the lumber for the price stipulated 
therefor in the contract. 

On September 24, 1904, Prince, by as 
order on defendants, directed them to 
pay plaintiff bank any balance due (af- 
ter payment of his account) on account 
of saw logs so purchased under agree- 
ment of August 18, 1904. On its face 
this order was accepted in terms as fol- 
lows: “Accepted October 5, 1904, as 
per our letter this date,’ and in the let- 
ter here referred to defendants say they 
return accepted order for any surplus 
proceeds over and above the amount of 
their account against Prince, express a 
hope there was as much lumber as 
Prince claims, and state to the bank 
that in the meantime they have put up 
more money to saw and market the 
lumber. 

At this date (the date of the accept- 
ance) the defendants had advanced 
Prince $2,125.74, and the question be- 
fore us is whether, in the proof of this 
action, more than this sum is due and 
payable by defendants to plaintiff un- 
der such contract. According to the 
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finding of the learned trial judge, the 
logs in the Meander fell short of the 
estimated 500,000 about 85,000, and 
according to this finding the state of 
Prince’s account at that time with the 
defendants would entitle plaintiffs to 
recover three dollars and thirty-nine 
cents, provided no deductions are en- 
titled to be made by reason'of Prince’s 
breach of contract to saw and haul. 
There was an undoubted breach in this 
respect, and defendants being obliged 
to get such work done, and having suf- 
fered a loss as compared with Prince’s 
three dollars contract to saw and haul, 
a loss amounting to about $300 the 
question is, can such deduction be 
made? I think it can. It was an equity 
that ran with the contract. It was part 
of the contract that Prince should saw 
and haul, and in the equitable assign- 
ment to the bank they merely took the 
balance due as per contract, of which 
express mention was made in the order. 

I see no reason to disturb the learned 
judge’s finding as to quantity. In fact, 
plaintiffs offered no evidence of quan- 
tity except such as is obtained through 
the medium of defendants, their books 
and sales. On this branch, in my opin- 
ion, the action fails. 

As to the Northover logs, so-called, 
the plaintiff sues under an assignment 
from Prince for supplies and work and 
labor furnished and _ performed by 
Prince. I think it very clear under the 
evidence that there can be no remedy 
in this form of action, and that Prince 
could not recover for such supplies 
and labor. The most that he would be 
entitled to is an accounting. This claim 
was not made either below or before us, 
and I think the action as framed fails. 
It seems clear that any rights that 
Prince may have in respect to such logs 
is based on an agreement under which 
he was to do a certain amount of work, 
the defendants furnish the moneys and 
other outlay, and if any margin were 
made after the disposal of the timber 
he was to share in such margin. Coun- 
sel for plaintiffs insist he was not to 
furnish supplies, and that he or his as- 
signee ought to recover for some sup- 
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plies furnished in connection with his 
work in respect of said logs. Any such 
supplies as he alleges were furnished 
were not supplied at defendants’ re- 
quest. They were used by him in the 
work of the joint venture, and in my 
view are only a proper matter of ac- 
counting in connection with the result 
of the venture. 

No doubt an accounting was not asked 
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for because it is apparent that there was 
a loss on the Northover venture and the 
accounts as presented show an adverse 
balance against Prince. 

I am of opinion the action fails and 
that the appeal ought to be dismissed 
with costs. 

The other members of the Court con- 
curred. 

Appeal dismissed with costs. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


PROMISE OVER TELEPHONE TO 
PAY CHECK 


Sioux Fatts, S. D., Sept. 24, 1910. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you kindly inform me whether 
under the following circumstances, a bank 
would be held liable for certification? 

“A,” a banker living in Sioux City, tele- 
phones an officer of the bank of “B” at 
Cherokee after banking hours, the phone 
connection being made at “B’s” home, ask- 
ing whether “C’s” check on the bank of 
“B” is good tor a certain amount. The 
banker at “B” says the check is good and 
the same was good at that time, but prior 
to the presentation of the check the funds 
were reduced to such amount that there 
was not enough necessary to pay the check 
and the same was refused for non-payment. 
Can “\” hold “B” for certification of this 
check ? Assistant CASHIER. 


Answer: It would seem to be clear 
that this would not amount to a certifi- 
cation binding upon the bank. A cer- 
tification is equivalent to an acceptance, 
and the statute of South Dakota re- 
quires all acceptances to be in writing. 
In Nat. State Bank of Camden vs. 
Lindeman (161 Pa. St. 199), the de- 
fendant claimed that the bank was 
liable on a verbal promise made by its 
president to pay a check drawn by one 
of its depositors. The court said: “The 
affidavit of defense alleges that the 
president of the bank substantially ac- 
cepted it and promised to see it paid if 
the holder would retain it for a few 
days. We are clearly of opinion, how- 
ever, that the act of May 18, 1881, 
P. L. 17 Purd. 188 pl. 2, applies to that 
aspect of the case and defeats any right 


of action. The act expressly declares 
that no person within this State shall 
be charged as an acceptor of a bill, 
draft or order for the payment of money 
exceeding $20.00, unless his acceptance 
shall be in writing, signed by himself 
or his lawful agent.”’ See also Maginn 
vs. Dollar Savings Bank, 131 Pa. St. 
362. And the same rule was applied in 
cases arising under the former New 
York statute. 

In Duncan vs. Berlin (60 N. Y. 15!) 
the payee of a check called at the bank 
on which it was drawn, and was ad- 
vised that “the check was :n order and 
would be paid,” and the payee, without 
requiring a written acceptance, took the 
check away and deposited it in his own 
bank. Before the check was presented 
for payment, the drawer’s account was 
levied upon by the sheriff under a writ 
of attachment. The Court of Appeals 
held that the bank could not deduct this 
check from the balance to be turned 
over to the sheriff, since the oral promise 
did not bind the bank as acceptor. The 
Court said: “A check is said to be a 
bill of exchange payable on demand. 
The drawee owes no duty to the holder 
until the check is presented and ac- 
cepted. The statement of the holder 
that the check was in order and would 
be paid before the attachment was 
served is of no avail. A parol accept- 
ance is not valid. (I Rev. Stat. 768.) 
The promise did not bind the bank, and 


no action would lie upon it in favor of 
the holder.” 
And in Risley vs. Phenix Bank (83 
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N. Y. 318), which was likewise a case 
where an attachment had been served 
after an oral promise by the bank to 
pay a check, the Court said: “The 
check was a bill of exchange, within the 
statute that no person shall be charged 
as an acceptor of a bill of exchange, 
unless his acceptance shall be in writ- 
ing; and the defendant not having made 
a written acceptance of the check, no 
right of action accrued thereon to the 
plaintiff by reason of the verbal prom- 
ise to pay the check made by the de- 
fendant on its presentation.” 

In Bank of Springfield vs. First Nat. 
Bank of Springfield (30 Mo. App. 271), 
the defendant received from a corre- 
spondent a draft drawn on M., who 
tendered to the defendant in payment 
of the draft a check drawn on the 
plaintiff bank. M.’s financial standing 
was not good, and he was distrusted 
by the officers of the defendant, 


who, therefore, judged it prudent be- 
fore receiving the check to inquire of 
the plaintiff bank over the telephone 
whether it was good. They according- 


lv called up the plaintiff over the tele- 
phone, and received in reply to their 
inquiry the statement that the book- 
keeper of the plaintiff was sick, but that 
the plaintiff would shortly inform them 
whether the check was good. About 
ten minutes later the plaintiff called 
up the defendant, and stated that the 
check was “all right.” The defendant 
thereupon received the check in pay- 
ment of the draft, delivered the draft 
to M., and at once remitted the amount 
of it, less charges, to their correspon- 
dent at Kansas City. Before the check 
was presented for payment, M. failed. 
It was held that the statement over the 
telephone did not amount to a certifica- 
tion and bound the bank to nothing 
more than the truth of the statement at 
the time when it was made. 

The court said: “The certification of 
checks is well known to be one of the 
greatest dangers to the integrity of 
their funds with which bankers have to 
contend. The power to certify checks, 
unless guarded and restrained, is noth- 
ing less than the power of a corrupt 
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teller or other servant to give away the 
funds of the bank. Such abuses have 
been produced by the exercise of this 
power that prudent banks, as is well 
known, have generally discontinued the 
practice of certifying checks, and have 
substituted therefor the practice of tak- 
ing up the check tendered for certifica- 
tion and issuing in its place their own 
cashier’s check, which is tantamount to 
their own promissory note. 

“The assets of a bank are a trust fund 
for its depositors and stockholders. If 
we establish as a rule of law the prin- 
ciple that these funds can be pledged 
by the parol statements of the tellers or 
other agents of the bank to the effect 
that a check held by an inquirer is good, 
we establish a principle which would 
greatly jeopardise these trust funds 
and which we have no doubt would 
startle the business community. 

“In cases which involve but a small 
amount, like the case before us, the 
truth would be told by the witnesses on 
both sides, as it has been told here: but 
the rule which we make for one hundred 
and eighty-seven dollars would, if sound 
in law, be a rule for one hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand dollars. The re- 
sult of such a rule would be that in 
cases involving large amounts of money 
the assets of a bank would become the 
mere sport of perjured witnesses. 

“Upon any ground, then, we must hold 
that the statement over the telephone 
by the agent of the plaintiff that the 
particular check in question was all 
right, was not an agreement on the part 
of the plaintiff that it should be paid 
at all events whenever presented within 
the period of the statute of limitations, 
which, as we have seen, is the effect 
which the law ascribes to the certitica- 
tion of a check.” When the case last 
cited was decided, there was no statute 
of Missouri similar to that of South Da- 
kota, and the decision shows how re- 
luctant the courts are to give conversa- 
tions of this character the effect of a 
certification, even where there is no 
statute requiring acceptances to be in 
writing. 
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Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


SAVINGS BANK MEN IN LOS ANGELES 


HAavine gone on record as _ unal- 
terably opposed to the postal 
savings bank; and having fought a 
good, but losing fight against it, the 
savings bank section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, in session at Los 
Angeles, October 6, had nothing more 
serious to engage its attention than the 
high cost of living and the cheap price 
of bonds. It could therefore occupy 
its time with some of the ethical and 
practical phases of savings banking and 
employ its logic in endeavoring to dis- 
cern the signs of the times. 
In his annual address, 
Creer said: 


President 


“Our position on the subject of the 
postal savings bank has been misunder- 
stood by both press and people to a 
considerable degree. The measure was 
opposed, not because we feared compe- 
tition to our business on the part of the 
government, but for the reason that we 
considered it wrong fundamentally, ill- 
advised, unnecessary and un-American. 

“The discussion of the subject has, 
however, been of great good, affording 
a better idea of the number, work and 
success of the various institutions for 
savings all over our country, one of 
the most important contributions to sav- 
ings bank literature being a compilation 
by the secretary of this section of the 
savings deposits of the various States, 
and the character of the financial insti- 
tutions holding them. This was so 
vastly different in the number of banks 
given and the total amount of deposits, 
that it came in the nature of a surprise 
and the article was copied and repro- 
duced in all parts of the country. 

“The postal savings bill has become 
a law, and as loyal, patriotic citizens it 
is our duty to see that the utmost 
amount of good shall be secured by the 
act, and that as little harm as possible 
may result. That the banking fraterni- 
ty is not only willing but anxious to 
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operate with the government in this 
work, is shown by the report recently 
made that three times as many banks 
had asked to be made depositories for 
postal savings funds as there were ap- 
plications from post offices to be desig- 
nated as postal banks. From the activ- 
ities of our postal savings bank commit- 
tee a large amount of knowledge has 
been given us regarding our own busi- 
ness.- The committee has done loyal 
work of which we are proud, and it is 
deserving of great praise for its efforts. 

“Following the financial disturbance 
of 1907-8 there has not occurred that 
adjustment of prices to a lower scale 
that usually follows a panic. On the 
contrary the cost of living has steadily 
increased. There needs must be an ad- 
justment between prices and wages or 
there is a serious problem ahead for our 
savings depositors. Figures recently 
issued would indicate that savings de- 
posits have increased largely during the 
past year, but a careful analysis will in 
many cases show that it is the amount 
of interest credited that increases the 
figures and not increased deposits. 
Thus, while a greater total in savings 
deposits is shown in some States, in 
reality the withdrawals have been great- 
er than the deposits for the same period. 
The present situation demands greater 
care and conservatism than usual upon 
our part.” 


Lost Booxs, Dormant Accounts, VERI- 
FICATION OF Pass Books, Mort- 
GAGE LoANs. 


Involving, as it did, the assembling 
of the answers to something over 12,000 
questions (644 banks answering twenty 
questions each), the report of the audit- 
ing committee represents no little man- 


ual labor. Upwards of 1,700 savings 
institutions were asked to outline their 
methods and practices in the matter of 
(a) verification of pass books (b) lost 
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or stolen pass books; (c) dormant ac- 
counts; (d) bond and mortgage loans. 
Replies were received from 644 banks 
in forty-six states and territories. A 
summary of these replies affords an in- 
teresting and profitable study in practi- 
cal savings bank work. 


VERIFICATION OF PAss Books. 


“In a majority of the States there 
seems to be no law requiring such veri- 
fication at stated periods, but in others 
the law is very strict and well enforced. 
In Massachusetts, for instance, banks 
are required to call in their pass books 
by advertisement in the newspapers 
every three years, and statistics show 
that the operation of the law is much 
more effective as time goes on; whereas 
there was much adverse criticism re- 
garding the law at the time of its en- 
actment, some twenty years ago, there 
is now almost universal commendation 
of it. 

“A general practice, although not fre- 
quently mentioned, is to print notice on 
pass book or pass-book cover to the ef- 
fect that interest should be written up 
on the book frequently and that the 
book should be presented at the bank at 
from six months to three years for that 
purpose. Sixty-five compare books 
every time presented; seventy-one when 
interest is added; 127 banks compare 
when the book is presented for that 
purpose, but not every time the book 
may come in; twenty-two take the bal- 
ance on deposit slip or draft ticket and 
compare this with the ledger in posting; 
three in sending out notices asking for 
the presentation of the books include 
the ledger balance with a card to be 
signed and returned if the book is sent, 
acknowledging the balance to be cor- 
rect; thirteen have verification made by 
auditor; forty-one pass the books 
through other hands than the teller, 
either at the time of transaction or 
when presented for purpose of verifica- 
tion. Behind all the varying practices 
there seems to be one controHing pur- 
pose, which is, to establish an internal 
audit, within the bank, by which the 
work of one teller, or set of tellers, 
shall be checked up and proved by an 
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entirely different person or persons, 
who may be a subordinate clerk, a book- 
keeper or a special auditor. The de- 
tails of the system must of necessity 
vary according to the size of the banks, 
their activity as to number of transac- 
tions, and the convenience of operation, 
as regards counter room, hookkeeping 
space, etc., but the system should be 
such that, so far as possible, the work 
of all clerks, tellers and bookkeepers 
shall be checked up or proved by others, 
and frequent verification of pass books 
is an essential feature of such a system. 


Lost or SToLteN Pass Books. 


“Four methods of protecting the bank 
in case of lost or stolen books are in 
common use, viz.: Affidavit of loss; bond 
of indemnity; advertisement in newspa- 
per; notice of loss. Some banks com- 
bine two or more of these, while others 
use but one. Many commercial banks 
issue a duplicate book on mere state- 
ment of loss. Some savings banks do 
so upon being satisfied that a thorough 
search has been made for the missing 
book, but these are not common. The 
practices most in use may be classified 
as follows: 205 require a bond; 185 do 
not ask for a bond; eighty-four if occa- 
sion warrants; 193 require advertise- 
ment of loss; 345 do not; forty-four 
under certain circumstances; 474 issue 
duplicate books; 142 do not; fourteen 
at times. Only six banks report charg- 
ing a fee for lost book, other than the 
cost of advertising or drawing the bond, 
which usually costs a nominal sum, from 
$1 to $3. The only fees reported are 
in one case fifty cents, one-half of which 
is refunded if book is found or returned. 
The others are twenty-five cents each, 
and one bank charges fee if book is 
closed out within thirty days. 


Dormant Accounts. 


“Wherever the law covers the question 
of dormant accounts by stated proced- 
ure, it may be taken for granted that 
the banks comply with the same; but in 
some States there seems to be a laxness 
on the part of the State officials and the 
law is more or less a dead letter. It is 
somewhat surprising to notice from the 
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tone of the answers in many cases that 
these dormant balances seem to be wel- 
come and that no effort is made by the 
officers of the banks to avoid dormancy. 
Four hundred and twenty-seven banks 
report that their by-laws do not cover 
this subject, while those that have such 
provision conform to the State law. 
Two banks made mention of the fact 
in their by-laws that entry of interest 
does not operate to revive the account. 

“Two hundred and sixty-seven banks 
report that they make systematic and 
continuous efforts to prevent accounts 
becoming dormant, and if such accounts 
have accumulated they make every effort 
by advertising, looking up names in old 
directories, personal inquiry, etc., to 
trace the depositor or representatives. 
A few banks take the address on every 
withdrawal slip and make note of this 
on the card record, thus keeping the 
lists up to date and affording a better 
opportunity to keep in touch with the 
depositor. We cannot refrain from 
urging the desirability of some system- 
atic effort toward preventing accounts 
becoming dormant. In nearly all sav- 
ings banks, where dividends are com- 
puted not oftener than quarterly or 
semi-annually, there are times during 
the year when some of the clerks can be 
spared from the regular work. At such 
times an effort could be made to reach 
the owners of dormant accounts without 
additional expense to the bank, and in 
our opinion results would show such ef- 
forts to have been worth while. 


Bonp AND MortGace Loans. 


“The answers to questions concerning 
bond and mortgage practices are so di- 
versified that a general summary is dif- 
ficult; the following, however, may be 
taken as indicative. of the general pro- 
cedure: 138 banks take periodical trial- 
balances of mortgage loans; running 
from a daily proof to six months’ pe- 
riods; seventy-seven prove by checking 
back the postings with cash book, jour- 
nal, mortgage register, or by whatever 
name the book of record may be called: 
seventy-nine compare endorsements and 
balance as shown by the papers with 
that shown by the mortgage account; 
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nine send out interest notices stating 
the amount still unpaid on the mortgage, 
leaving it to the borrower to verify the 
correctness of the figures (this, of 
course he virtually does when he pays 
his interest); seventeen check this work 
either by the banks’ auditor or public 
accountant, while several pass the trans- 
action through an officer who must coun- 
tersign the receipt, or who makes the 
entry on his own book of records. 
Here, as in the verification of deposit- 
ers’ pass books, the vital point would 
seem to be that more than one person 
should be interested in and held ac- 
countable for the proof of the mort- 
gage loan account, i. e., that the work of 
receiving the money for interest and 
principal and the bookkeeping records 
of those transactions should be separate 
and distinct and entrusted to different 
persons, so that the work of one is a 
check on that of the other. 

“Receipts are quite generally given, 
350 banks reporting that they do so. A 
few banks that take installment mort- 
gages issue pass books for that pur- 
pose; 433 banks report that they make 
endorsements on the bond or mortgage 
note, and a few on the wrapper. 

“In the matter of taxes, most banks 
give some attention to the payments, al- 
though a limited few pay no attention 
whatever to the matter. The customs 
in use vary only as to detail. Some 
banks iuave the records in the tax col- 
lector’s office searched, either by their 
own representative or by the tax offi- 
cials, who are sometimes paid a small 
fee for the labor. Other banks send a 
list of their mortgages to the tax de- 
partment, with instructions to notify of 
unpaid taxes. A few banks employ a 
title company to do this; others, their 
own attorney or tax searcher. Other 
banks havg an arrangement with the 
collector of taxes to present bills for 
unpaid taxes to the bank, the latter pay- 
ing them and charging the borrower. 
Another method, which seems to be 
quite popular, but which would not be a 
safe practice in all localities, is to rely 
on the newsaper advertisement prior to 
the sale of the property for delinquent 
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taxes. A most excellent custom, and 
one quite common in New York, is to 
require tax receipts to be shown at least 
once in two years and generally yearly, 
at the time of payment of interest. 

“The assessed valuations are not close- 
ly followed, and in many instances not 
at all; 349 banks pay no attention what- 
ever to the assessors’ valuations, and 
prefer to depend upon their own estab- 
lished values as made by their loan com- 
mittee or appraiser. Eighty-two banks 
give heed to changes, and a very few 
advocate this as a criterion of value. A 
number of banks (principally in Mas- 
sachusetts, where the State law requires 
it) have periodical revaluations by their 
own men. Reports from the West state 
that in many places land values are con- 
stantly rising, so that no attention need 
be given to depreciation, but inasmuch 
as the trend of development in a city or 
town may change materially in a com- 
paratively short time, this would not ap- 
pear to be an entirely safe practice. 
There is certainly much to be said in 
commendation of the periodical revalua- 
tion of mortgaged properties by compe- 
tent and conservative appraisers,” 


Bonp AMorTIZATION SEVERELY CRITI- 
CIZED. 


In speaking of “The Amortization 
of Bonds,” John Harsen Rhoades of 
New York, after defining amortization 
to mean “the reduction of a debt 
through the agency of a sinking fund,” 
and explaining the process as applied 
to the investment of the funds of an 
estate so that the principal shall be kept 
intact and only the interest earned shall 
be paid over to the life tenant, said: 


“In the management of an estate the 


purpose of scientific amortization of 
premiums is clearly apparent. But the 
administration of an estate is quite a 
different proposition from the manage- 
ment of an institution for savings. 

“As already explained, it is the busi- 
ness of the trustee of an estate—the will 
permitting—to pay the life tenant, 
when feasible, all income earned, and 
to preserve the principal for the re- 
mainderman, and it should be empha- 


sized that the trustee of an estate is re- 
sponsible to the remainderman merely 
for securities, not essentially for their 
cash value at the time of receipt or pur- 
chase. 

“In the management of an institution 
for savings the paramount duty of the 
trustee or director is to keep the in- 
vested principal of each and every de- 
positor as if it were cash—for deposits 
are a cash liability—to the best of his 
knowledge and belief intact, and be 
ready, however remote the contingency, 
to make a cash payment in full to each 
and every depositor upon reasonable if 
not immediate demand. 

“With the stock savings bank the di- 
rector is privileged to reserve out of 
earnings as much as he desires for stock 
dividends, and hence the amount of ac- 
tual interest earned is of minor impor- 
tance. But with the trustee savings bank 
there is no stock, and such net earnings 
should be paid to depositors as are con- 
sistent with the stability of the institu- 
tion, and, inasmuch as they are not 
money-making concerns, competing with 
one another for deposits, it is obvious 
that the banks should unite on a divi- 
dend policy subservient to the best in- 
terests of each and all, for only on such 
lines can they best serve the philan- 
thropic purpose for which they were 
founded—the encouragement of thrift. 


Tue Merits AND DeMERITs OF AMoR- 
TIZATION. 


“Perhaps the merits and demerits of 
amortization, in its application to the 
management of a savings institution, 
can best be demonstrated by carefully 
scrutinizing a law recently enacted in 
the State of New York. It is but fair 
to say in its defence that the savings 
bank law governing investments is rigid, 
only the purchase of the highest grade 
securities being permitted. 

“On January 1, 1908, the country 
had not wholly recovered from the pan- 
ic; bonds were much depressed in price; 
and many of our savings institutions 
discovered the startling fact that, if 
they appraised their securities at their 
estimated market, or probable liquidat- 
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ing worth, they would be unable to show 
a surplus. Assuming that all invest- 
ments were gilt-edged, and certain to 
be paid at maturity, and thinking pure- 
ly of dividend payments, to the exclu- 
sion of conservation of principal, they 
persuaded themselves and the Legisla- 
ture that the old law, which demanded a 
semi-annual report of their condition, 
based upon market values, should be ab- 
rogated, and that mortgages upon real 
estate should be appraised at par, and 
bonds at basis or investment cost, ad- 
justed to date by the gradual amortiza- 
tion of premiums and discounts. * * * 
It can be seen that under such a law 
no bank could report a deficit, far to all 
intents and purposes all securities would 
be appraised at cost. Nevertheless, ig- 
noring its powers for evil, a law permit- 
ting this procedure, and called the 
amortization law, was enacted. To be 
sure, under the general banking law of 
the State, the Superintendent of Bank- 
ing has the legal right to demand from 
the banks a report based upon market 
values. This, however, is not manda- 
tory, and places entirely too much re- 


sponsibility upon the shoulders of the 


superintendent. Bank superintendents 
are but human; many owe their ap- 
pointment to banking interests; and, 
with the amortization law behind him, a 
man with political aspirations might be 
sorely attempted to shape his conduct 
so as to keep in good grace with the 
banks. 


Tue Bank’s Earnines. 


“Gentlemen, this law, enacted at a 
time of stress, was advocated for two 
purposes, one laudable, the other not. 

“Many a savings bank man thought it 
expedient that interest earned for a six 
months’ period should be accurately as- 
certained, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the proper amount applicable to 
dividends, or interest credits, as they 
are called in the East, since the law has 
always held that regular dividends 
should be paid out of earnings, and not 
to the detriment of surplus; and many 
men were of the opinion that a uniform 
method of computing earnings was high- 
ly desirable. “The amortization law par- 
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tially serves this purpose, for if we ap- 
praise semi-annual mortgages at par 
and securities at basis or investment 
cost, and adjust this basis to date by a 
semi-annual amortization of premiums 
and discounts, we obtain the actual 
amount earned upon the moneys in- 
vested for a six months’ period; but in 
amortizing discounts, although theoreti- 
cally it is presumed that premiums and 
discounts offset one another, practically 
we are compelled to draw upon surplus. 
However, when we get at the heart of 
the matter, the question arises, in the 
management of a savings bank, what 
essential purpose is served by knowing 
the actual interest earned for any given 
period? I do not deny-that it is of 
academic interest and a conservative 
procedure; but there are times when the 
trustee savings institution would be en- 
tirely warranted in paying a portion of 
its regular dividends out of surplus— 
which .belongs to depositors—provided 
the surplus be larger than necessary, 
and, on the other hand, there are times 
when the bank would by no means be 
justified in paying anything like the 
actual interest earned or even received, 
for the instability of the institution 
might demand a reduction of the divi- 
dend rate. 


AMORTIZATION ATTACKED. 


“It may be amusing, it certainly is 
humiliating, to observe how some of our 
savings institutions have defeated the 
intent of the law. I wish to point out 
that the amortization law very unwisely 
fails to provide that any fixed ratio of 
surplus to deposits shall be maintained, 
and explicitly states that, after the ex- 
penses and the amortization of pre- 
miums and discounts have been duly 
provided for, all interest earned, as 
nearly as may be, shall be paid to de- 
positors, abandoning the matter of in- 
crease or reinforcement of surplus com- 
pletely to the discretion of the trustee. 
Such being the case, a bank striving to 
pay larger dividends has merely to sell 
those securities purchased upon low 
bases, viz., at high prices, charge the 
loss to profit and loss account, and re- 
purchase the same, or others equally 
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good, upon high bases. Thus a new 
basis or investment cost is established, 
and the amount of interest earned, ap- 
plicable to dividends under the law, is 
increased. Do not misunderstand me. 
There are times when a shrewd banker 
can quite properly sell and buy bonds 
to advantage, but the possibility here 
opened of a mischievous juggling of se- 
curities and a consequent manipulation 
of earnings proves the futility of the 
law even in its most laudable purpose, 
the computation of earnings as a basis 
for a proper dividend disbursement. 

“Now, if the old law demanding a 
periodical report of assets and liabili- 
ties, or the true condition of a bank, was 
abrogated, and the amortization law 
knowingly enacted for the purpose of 
hiding the deficits of the future, the 
proceeding was and is, so long as we 
supinely acquiesce, a disgrace to the 
State of New York. Let us charitably 
assume that this violation of the prin- 
ciples of sound banking was born of ig- 
norance at a time of fear. 

“For the purpose of establishing sol- 
vency no financial institution in the 
land, barring the life insurance com- 
pany, has the right to appraise its bonds 
at basis, or investment cost, and this 
single financial institution is excepted 
only because, by means of its mortality 
tables, it can ascertain its liabilities, not 
only their amount, but their due date, 
with almost mathematical precision, for 
they are based upon a certainty—death 
—but the cash liabilities of a savings 
bank are subject to the whim of the liv- 
ing. 
“If it be said that, in the propositions 
here laid down, I am theoretical and 
ultra-conservative, I answer that many 
bankers would do well to put more 
sound banking theories into practice; 
and, as for ultra-conservatism, in the 
handling of other people’s money ultra- 
conservatism is a virtue. 

“T have set before you these facts 
and possible delinquencies in no spirit 
of captiousness or ill-will, but merely to 
exemplify the indifference that exists 
among directors and trustees towards 
the principles of sound banking; men 
who are no more immune from their re- 
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sponsibilities than are the heads of the 
institutions. Gentlemen, apathy is the 
shield behind which many a man shel- 
ters his ignorance. If we do not care 
for responsibilities we need not assume 
them, but, if assumed, for the sake of 
those who have placed their trust in us 
and for our own sake, let us compre- 
hend them. Directors need not always 
direct, but they should at least know 
how. 

“We are not here to-day, I take it, for 
the purpose of glorifying the banking 
methods of this country, but rather se- 
riously to discuss the financial problems 
of the hour. For, if not here, where 
should they be discussed? A just pride 
in our achievements should not blind us 
to our faults and weaknesses. If there 
are weak spots in the financial structure 
it is our duty to expose them, not only 
for our own good, but for the benefit of 
others. 

“In closing, I desire to revert to the 
main subject and to repeat that, with 
the savings institution, the purpose of 
amortization of premiums and dis- 
counts, if that purpose be solely the de- 
termining of. earnings, is scientifically 
correct, but as a guide for the declara- 
tion of dividends, such earnings at best 
are of little value, and of absolutely 
none unless we know the condition of 
stability of the institution, as measured 
by the market value of its assets. 

“Three things are certain. Basis or 
investment cost for the purpose of es- 
tablishing solvency is dangerous, for it 
may be used to conceal the truth. Es- 
timated market or probable liquidating 
values are ignored at our peril, for they 
best express the facts. The absolute 
truth, or the positive knowledge that we 
can meet our obligations, can only be 
learned if called upon to face them. 

“From all of which we can but con- 
clude that, whatever its usefulness in 
other fields, in its application to such an 
institution as a savings bank, where de- 
posits are a cash liability, the process of 
scientific amortization may be, and, as 
performed under the present savings 
bank laws of New York State, it is both 
a delusion and a snare. 

“Gentlemen, we have in our keeping 
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the savings of the poor. It is a noble 
responsibility and a privilege to guard 
them.” 

The report of the secretary showed a 
membership of 1773, making a net gain 
of 137 members during the year. The 
expenses of the section were $9,034.29, 
out of which the committee on postal 
savings banks reported an expenditure 
of $3,151.74 in its propaganda against 
the bill for their establishment. This 
committee said on this subject: 

“Thus it would seem, on the face of 
it, that the efforts of your committee 
and those who have so loyally supported 
its work the last few years, have been of 
no avail, and in a great measure this is 
true. However, we believe that the dig- 
nified activities of the association in car- 
rying on this educational compaign and 
in presenting the situation to commit- 
tees in Congress had a great deal to do 
in bringing about such favorable condi- 
tions as exist in the present law. Some 
of the evil effects resulting from the 
establishment of a postal savings bank 
system will be offset by the redeposit- 
ing of funds in the communities in which 
they originate, and if those who admin- 
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ister this law will see to the carrying 
out of that provision, as we believe they 
will, the people in the several commu- 
nities will have the advantage of using 
their own money in building up their 
industries.” 

The new officers are: President, Ed- 
ward L. Robinson, Baltimore; vice- 
president, Alfred L. Aiken, Worcester, 
Mass.; secretary, William MHanhart, 
New York. 

Newton F. Hawley, treasurer of the 
Mechanics and Farmers Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis, read a paper on “The 
Savings System in the Public Schools,” 
and “The Segregation of Savings De- 
posits” was treated by R. M. Welch, 
cashier Union Savings Bank of San 
Francisco. “The Building and Loan 
Movement in the United States” was 
reviewed by James M. McKay of 
Youngstown, Ohio; “Thrift,” by Robert 
J. Burdette, the well-known humorist, 
and the “Future of Bonds,” by Edmund 
D. Fisher, Deputy Comptroller of New 
York City. J. H. Johnson, president 
of the Peninsular Savings Bank, De- 
troit, also spoke on the question of 
segregating savings deposits. 


SCALING DOWN DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS BANKS 


HE rehabilitation of the South- 
bridge Savings Bank, of South- 
bridge, Mass., by the scaling down of 
its deposits fifteen per cent. again illus- 
trates a fundamental principle of sav- 
ings banking and a legal point con- 
nected therewith not generally known 
to the public and unfamiliar to many 
bank men. 

Through the misappropriation and 
abstraction of its funds by its treasurer, 
the bank became insolvent and a tem- 
porary injunction was issued restrain- 
ing the bank from further prosecuting 
its business. This was later made a per- 
manent injunction. The statement of 
condition of the bank as of October 30, 
1909, to the Massachusetts Banking De- 
partment, showed assets of $2,578,- 
428.80, to meet deposits of $2,368,- 
799.22,—a very healthy condition; but 


—according to an examination made 
January 21, 1910, there was due de- 
positors $3,020,466.62, with assets of 
$2,596,023.73, leaving a deficit of $424,- 
442.89,—a very unhealthy condition. 
Such a statement of fact would seem 
to indicate that it was not the assets of 
the bank, particularly, that had been 
tampered with, but the liabilities as rep- 
resented by the pass books. Just the 
method pursued by the treasurer is not 
known to the writer, but that is imma- 
terial. The bank by its own records 
was solvent, but by the depositors’ rec- 
ords was far from a going concern. It 
is quite evident that the periodical veri- 
fication of pass books, as required by 
law, made in 1907, did not disclose the 
true state of affairs in this institution, 
or the work was so arranged as to cover 
up such abstractions. At any rate the 
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bank was hopelessly insolvent, and one 
of two courses remained open,—re- 
ceivership or scaling of deposits, and 
the latter course was very wisely de- 
cided upon. 

By the present arrangement the bank 
was to re-open its doors during August, 
with liabilities scaled as noted. 
The trustees have contributed a guar- 
antee fund of $50,000 to place the bank 
on a sound financial basis. The usual 
two per cent. dividend will be paid 
shortly after opening, and it is hoped 
within a few months to declare an addi- 
tional dividend of about three per cent. 
from contingent assets. 

This process has twice been used in 
New York State to re-establish savings 
banks that have been rendered insolvent, 
ind in both cases with most satisfactory 
results, saving the depositors much more 
than the amount of the sealing by avoid- 
ing lengthy and expensive receiyerships. 

The legal point in such cases is this: 
A savings bank is a mutual institution, 
conducted without profit to the man- 
agers and for the sole benefit of the de- 
positors. It is really a codperative in- 
vestment concern whose members share 
the earnings, and if necessary the losses. 
Che obligation of the trustees is moral 
rather than financial, although they are 
holden for due diligence and good faith 
in the same measure that men of sound 
judgment would use in their own busi- 
ness. They cannot, of course, be ab- 
solved from liability if they are care- 
less and negligent in their management, 
or remiss in the discharge of their 
duties. In this case they seem to real- 
ize their responsibility and have come 
forward with the guarantee fund. The 
present instance emphasizes the old 
idage that it is too late to lock the barn 
loor after the horse has been stolen, and 
t would seem that some system of State 
supervision and examination could be 
levised to prevent such happenings. The 
periodical audit of pass books, as ad- 
nirable as it is in theory, seems in this 
ase to have been impotent to uncover 
such a fraud upon the depositors. If 
lone at all, it should be by an outside 
.udit company, free to make the test as 
rigid as good banking demands. 

3 


above 
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The handing in _ his 
money “Take this 
money and invest it, according to law, 
for me on joint account with other de- 
positors, and from the income received 
deduct the necessary expenses of man- 
agement, setting aside, if you please, 
enough to insure my principal at all 
times, and give me the balance as inter- 
est according to your rules. If losses 
accrue, I will bear my share.’ In the 
present instance he is doing the latter, 
but it would not seem just, either in law 
or morals, to ask him to share these 
losses unless the trustees have, in good 
faith and with due regard to the law and 
careful management, administered the 
trust committed to them. 

In two other cases in Massachusetts, 
of recent date, the losses were beyond 
control, and were properly a charge 
upon depositors. In the case of the 
Marblehead Savings Bank, the insol- 
vency was caused by depreciation of as- 
sets, and the bank was closed for three 
years by order of the court, with ex- 
penses of $3,480.15, or .69 of one per 
cent., and the only loss to depositors 
was ten and one-half per cent. in inter- 
The Greenfield Savings Bank was 
likewise enjoined, by court order on 
February 9, 1909, from further con- 
ducting its business on account of de- 
preciation of real estate loans. The 
bank is now in statu quo and will re- 
main so until such time as it is possible 
to reopen on a solvent basis, and the 
losses will probably not be large. if any. 
Meanwhile the bank will make loans on 
depositors’ pass and make the 
closing of its doors as light a burden as 
possible. The bank commissioner for 
Massachusetts is at present converting 
the assets into cash, in view to an early 
opening of this institution. 

A similar sealing will take place in the 
York County Savings Bank. Biddeford. 
Me., in which recent have 
uncovered defalcations of $300,000, ne- 


depositor in 


says, in substance: 


est. 


books 


disclosures 


cessitating a sealing of 25 per cent. 

The law in the Southbridge case is 
plain, and the results will no doubt 
justify the action taken, but it will be a 
diticult task to make the average de- 
positor understand the fine points of 
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the legal side of the matter, as the 
“fifteen points loss” will be apt to make 
him a trifle biased. The disgruntled 
patrons will tend to keep the occurrence 
prominent in the minds of many, and if 
such can be persuaded that the loss was 
all interest and not principal, the lamen- 
tations may not be quite so long or so 
loud. 


THE HELPFULNESS OF THE 
SAVINGS BANK 


O* May 20, 1899, a little boy, eight 

years old, who had been properly 
taught, opened with the Wachovia Loan 
& Trust Company a savings fund ac- 
count. His first deposit was $1.05. As 
time went on he made many deposits; 
at first they were all small, but as he 
grew in years and ability the size of his 
deposits increased. This lad is not the 
son of wealthy parents, but has had in 
his home the example of thrift, economy 
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and good management; and all during 
his boyhood he made it a practice to 
divide his income into three portions; 
one part went for clothing, the second 
part went for spending money and the 
third part he saved for his education. 
It is not necessary to say which one of 
these parts was the smallest. His 
father did not charge him anything for 
board and lodging, but his other ex- 
penses he bore himself. He has during 
his youth accumulated quite a consider- 
able library, to which his friends and 
playmates have had free access. 

This career as above stated started 
ten years ago, and to-day this boy, now 
a young man, is at college, paying his 
own expenses out of money saved from 
his own earnings and allowed to earn 
interest in the savings department of 
the Wachovia Loan & Trust Company. 
He has enough to his credit to see him 
through. 

It is not necessary to point any moral. 


FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 


Conducted by Charles A. Conant 


SUBSTITUTING PAPER FOR BANK NOTES 


HE policy of substituting govern- 
ment paper for bank notes seems 

to be gaining ground in the British de- 
pendencies. In Australia, where this 
cloud has hung over the banking com- 
munity for several years, it has at last 
been crystallized into a definite pro- 
posal, introduced into the Federal Par- 
liament by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Fisher. The bill provides for a total 
issue of £7,000,000 in Federal notes, 
against which a gold reserve is to be 
held amounting to twenty-five per cent. 
of outstanding issues. Additional issues 
may be made against the deposit of gold 
to the full amount. The issue only part- 
ly covered by gold somewhat exceeds 
the total note circulation of the Austral- 
ian banks at a recent date. It is con- 
templated that the banks shall retire 
their circulation, and provision is made 


for the return to the government of all 
notes which have not yet been issued. 
Nominally the vested rights of the 
banks to issue notes under their char- 
ters are not taken away. The object is 
attained in the same manner as in the 
United States, when it was desired to 
stamp out the circulation of State banks. 
by fixing the tax upon note issues at ten 
per cent. 

The banks, while protesting generally 
against the new project, are apparently 
not making a very stubborn fight, be- 
cause of the conviction that it will be 
useless. The project is one of the re- 
sults of the predominance of the Labor 
party, which has adopted so many meas- 
ures of state socialism, and which has 
for several years been demanding a 
bank owned and operated by the gov- 


ernment. Mr. Fisher, the Prime Min- 
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ister, is apparently throwing out the 
proposal of a government note issue as 
a tub to the whale, in order to post- 
pone the agitation for a government 
bank. The banks will be put to a con- 
siderable increase of expense in main- 
taining their branches, because hereaf- 
ter they will be compelled to keep gold 
or government notes in their tills instead 
of unissued notes, which become a lia- 
bility only after being put into circula- 
tion. At the annual meeting of the 
City Bank of Sydney, on July 19 last, 
it was pointed out by the chairman, 
Mr. Gould, that it might be necessary 
to offset this loss by charging exchange 
rates on country checks. 

There are several ominous features 
to the project from the political and 
conomic point of view, apart from its 
mmediate effect upon the banks. One 
»f the provisions of the bill is that notes 
nay be issucd for ten shillings ($2.40). 
Chis means that gold will be expelled 
from circulation down to this minimum 
lenomination, so that sovereigns will be 
progressively rarer as the new system 
comes into operation. 
tralia will profit by the amount of gold 
sent abroad, but the basis of her mone- 
tary system will be correspondingly 
weakened. There is grave fear, more- 
wer, that if the first note issue under 
the law proves successful, the tendency 
ilways disclosed where paper takes the 
place of gold will prevail,—to keep on 
meeting special requirements by new 
issues of paper. It is admitted that one 
of the purposes of the new issue is the 
creation of the new fleet. In other 
words, the expenditure will not even be 
for a productive purpose, but the notes 
will remain afloat and uncancelled after 
some new invention in armor or gunnery 
shall have sent the new ships to the 
scrap-heap. 

In the United Provinces of South 
\frica, also, there is some talk of sub- 
stituting a government issue for the ex- 
bank-note currency, upon the 
sround that there is at present no uni- 
form The question 
whether the existing banking systems 
shall be reduced to a common standard, 


isting 


currency ystem. 


In a sense, Aus-: 
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and whether their note issue shall be se- 
cured by bonds, as is already required 
in Cape Colony, will probably be 
threshed out before the more radical 
change is seriously taken up. It is de- 
clared by a South African correspon- 
dent of the “London Bankers’ Maga- 
zine,” for September, that the old 
Kruger coins will probably be called in 
and a uniform coinage established for 
the Union. 


A UNIFORM INTERNATIONAL 
CHECK 


A STRONG indorsement of the prin- 
ciple of a uniform law for the 
check was given at the twenty-sixth con- 
ference of the International Law Asso- 
ciation, which was held in London early 
in August. There was a strong dispo- 
sition to approach the liberality of the 
English and American laws on the sub- 
ject and to get rid of some of the for- 
malism embodied in Continental laws. 
A committee which was appointed to 
prepare some uniform principles in re- 
gard to checks presented a project em- 
bodying the following provisions: 


(1) That it shall not be obligatory 
(a) to insert into the context of the 
check an indication either of the ac- 
count to be debited or of the balance 
out of which the payment is to be made; 
(b) to write the date all in letters or in 
the hand of the writer of the context; 
(2) that the check shall be payable upon 
demand only, shall be dated, and shall 
be deemed payable to order, unless there 
are express words prohibiting transfer; 
(3) that the English provisions relating 
to crossed checks are to be maintained, 
and should be accepted generally. 

Further provisions to promote uni- 
formity, in their relations to the Eng- 
lish law, are discussed by the “London 
Economist” of August 20, as follows: 


“These rules adopt either the existing 
English law or the regular English 
practice, for though legally a check 
need not be dated, in effect bankers re- 
quire that formality. Modification of 
the English rule, however, is introduced 
by the recommendation that internal 
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checks shall be presented for payment 
within a fixed period limited by the law 
of each country, and foreign checks 
within an interval fixed in relation to 
this period. Under our existing law, a 
check must be presented within a rea- 
sonable time after issue to make the 
drawer unconditionally liable, — but 
though this elasticity has advantages, it 
tends to uncertainty, and the Institute 
of Bankers has recommended the Con- 
tinental system of fixing a definite limit. 

“Again, it is proposed that the duty 
and authority of the banker to pay 
should be terminated by the drawer’s 
countermand of payment, but not by 
notice of the drawer’s death. The first 
part of the rule adopts, the second part 
negatives, the English law; but here, 
too, our peculiar practice, based on a 
judicial decision of 1822, has been gen- 
erally recognized as unreasonable and 
inconvenient, and there would be a gen- 
eral gain in abandoning it. 

“It is noteworthy that two proposals 
submitted to the committee, requiring 
the insertion of the word “‘check”’ or its 


equivalent in the instrument, and the 


specification of the place where the 
check is drawn, were not adopted. 
Neither of these forms is required in 
England, and to require them would 
mean such a grave inconvenience to the 
habits of our banks and business people 
generally, that the change would have 
little chance of acceptance.” 


STRENGTHENING THE BANK OF 
BELGIUM 


HE National Bank of Belgium has 
recently taken important steps to 
strengthen its monetary position among 
the other central banks of Europe. For 
some years exchange has been adverse 
to the little monarchy, in spite of fa- 
vorable business conditions and large 
accumulations of capital, with the re- 
sult that coin, both gold and silver, has 
largely crossed the French frontier and 
disappeared from the domestic circula- 
tion. The bank has been loth to raise 
the rate of discount unduly, because of 
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the burden which would be imposed by 
such action upon Belgian commerce. 
For many years the National Bank 
stood alone in counting as a part of its 
metallic reserve foreign bills payable in 
London, Paris, Berlin and other cen- 
ters. Gradually the holdings of bills 
encroached upon the holdings of actual 
gold and silver and the reserve consisted 
of a larger percentage of bills than otf 
metal. This policy has been criticised 
by many economists at home and abroad, 
and these criticisms have finally brought 
about a change. The National Bank 
engaged in negotiations early in the 
summer with the Bank of France to con 
vert a portion of: its bill holdings int 
coin. The Bank of France was willing 
to supply a considerable amount of coi1 
if a part were taken in five-frane pieces 
When the exchanges made the trans 
action an advantageous one, the bank 
proceeded to realize nearly $8,000,000 
in bills during July and to have the pro 
ceeds remitted in gold and silver to 
Brussels. The result was an increass 
in the gold reserve from 118,000,000 
frances, on July 7, to 142,000,000 francs. 
on August 18, and in the silver reserve 
from 46,000,000 franes to 62,000,000 
francs. Thus the total metallic reserve 
rose from 164,000,000 ($31,700,000) to 
204,000,000 franes ($39,400,000). 
The decision of the managers of th 
bank was reached only after long and 
careful deliberation, because it means 
the renunciation of a very considerabl 
amount in earnings. It was felt, how 
ever, that the time had come to take 
some measures to protect the reserv: 
and the local circulation. One of the in 
fluences which has expelled coin rapidly 
has been the issue in recent years of 
large amounts in twenty-franc notes. 
The amount of these notes outstanding 
increased from 87,535,160 frances on the 
average of the year 1900 to 149,360,320 
frances in 1908. While there are son 
economists who advocate the drastic ste} 
of retiring or reducing the volume 0! 
these notes, it is felt by those familiar 
with the situation that the issue of gol: 
for notes would not prevent the flight o 
the gold across the French frontier an: 
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would simply reduce the circulation. The 
policy of the bank will probably be, 
however, to restrict further issues of 
twenty-frane notes and to cover them 
by gold in a larger proportion than the 
notes of higher denominations, which 
form the legitimate currency of com- 
merce, 


THE BIG FRENCH BANKS 


HE steady accumulation of savings 
in France appears to afford good 
returns to the big banking institutions 
which act as distributors, like the 
Crédit Lyonnais and the Société Géné- 
rale, in spite of: the lassitude in the 
financial world. The value of 163 lead- 
ing securities which are compared semi- 
annually by “L’Economiste Européen” 
showed a decline from December 31, 
1909, to June 30, 1910, amounting to 
653,000,000 franes ($130,000,000). 
Curiously enough, the heaviest loss,— 
169,000,000 franes,—was in the de- 
partment of railway bonds. The mar- 
ket value of these 163 selected securi- 
ties on June 30, according to the French 
journal of July 22, was 59,478,000,000 
franes ($11,484,000,000). 

The character of the change in finan- 
cial conditions is illustrated by the fact 
that the five principal banks outside the 
Bank of France showed a shrinkage in 
commercial assets between December 31, 
1909, and May 31, 1910, while there 
was a considerable increase in advances 
on securities and in deposits. The de- 
cline in the commercial portfolio was 
only 19,000,000 franes, leaving the 
amount on May 31 at 3,048,000,000 
franes. The increase in advances on 
securities and stock exchange loans was 
120,000,000 franes, leaving the amount 
at 1,276,000,000 franes. Deposits and 
current accounts increased during the 
five months by 302,000,000 frances and 
stood at 4,645,000,000 franes ($900,- 
000,000). 

The total commercial portfolio of the 
big banks increased considerably be- 
tween May 31 and June 30, but this 
was probably due in part to the amounts 
usually required at the turn of the half 
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year. Current accounts kept on increas- 
ing, carrying the total to 4,816,100,000 
francs on June 30. Advances and stock 
exchange loans again showed an advance 
on June 30 to a total of 1,342,400,000 
franes. It is pointed out by M. Théry, 
in “L’Economiste Européen,” of August 
26. that this increase in stock exchange 
loans is due largely to the fact that 
there were offered to French capitalists 
during the first six months of the cur- 
rent vear more than  3,500,000,000 
frances in new securities, while the total 
for the corresponding period of 1909 
was only about 2,500,000,000 frances. 


CREDIT METHODS IN ENGLAND 


| discussing the introduction written 

by Mr. Hartley Witliers to a new 
edition of Bagehot’s “Lombard Street,” 
the “London Economist,” of August 27, 
refers to some of the changes in bank- 
ing methods which have occurred since 
Bagehot wrote a generation ago. In 
addition to the increasing use of checks 
and the concentration of capital in the 
joint-stock banks, the English journal 
outlines several changes which cannot 
be reduced to a mathematical basis, but 
which are the result of* observation 
among bankers. Among these is the 
fact that the manufacturing districts of 
the north now finance themselves. In 
Bagehot’s time London was the go-be- 
tween, the intermediary through which 
the agricultural districts where money 
accumulated supplied capital and credit 
to the enterprising and expanding in- 
dustrial centers of the Midlands and 
the North. No doubt since Bagehot’s 
time the bills discounted by the London 
banks have increased in volume, but that 
is because of the vast increase in foreign 
trade. Yorkshire and Lancashire are 
always pouring their surpluses into 
London. The great staple manufactur- 


ers have always been far more inde- 
pendent of the banks than their Con- 


tinental rivals. No doubt there are, and 
always will be, the small beginners and 
the weaker brethren, to whom a bank 
credit is everything; but Bagehot would 
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probably have written very differently 
on this head now. 

The character of the paper now sub- 
mitted for discount and the growth in 
the use of international checks are thus 
commented upon: 


“While the manufacturers are richer 
and more independent, a change has 
also come over the position of the retail 
merchants. Technically, this change— 
which has been for some time in pro- 
gress—may be described as the substitu- 
tion of advances from local bankers for 
acceptances. This has resulted in the 
disappearance of an immense amount 
of “white paper’—inland trade bills— 
from the market, much toe the detriment 
of the brokers; for it was a safe busi- 
ness, carrying good rates, from a half 
to one per cent. above bank rate. Now, 
the retailer does not accept, but pays 
the warehouseman or general merchant 
in cash, getting a heavy discount, the 
said cash being usually borrowed from 
the bank, which shares with him the 
profit of this substitution of cash for 
credit. But this change, in so far as it 
reflects a general shortening of credit, 
is beneficial, and may be ascribed in part 
to the banking amalgamations of recent 
years, which have helped to put things 
on a sounder footing in some quarters 
where old-fashioned and too easygoing 
methods had been in vogue. * * * 

“The growth of the check is already 
making itself felt at conferences of in- 
ternational law, and we may, before very 
long, see an international check passed 
about freely in all civilized countries. 
This may probably diminish the impor- 
tance of bills of exchange just as the 
inland trade bill is being driven out as 
we have seen by cash transactions.” 


THE EXCHANGE RATE IN BRAZIL 


HE exchange situation in Brazil has 
been considerably complicated by 

the effort of the government to advance 
the legal value of the milreis. Doubt as 
to the future rate of exchange, it is de- 
clared, is postponing transactions 
amounting to many millions. The gold 
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deposits in the Conversion Fund having 
reached the legal limit in July, the gov- 
ernment sent a message to Congress re- 
questing an alteration of the exchange 
rate from fifteen to sixteen pence. The 
results and the outlook for the future 
are thus discussed in the “London Econ- 
omist” of August 20 last: 


“Shortly afterwards the Banco do 
Brasil, a semi-official institution, raised 
its rate to sixteen pence, indicating that 
the approval by Congress of the sug- 
gested increase was then considered a 
foregone conclusion. * * * An ac- 
tive campaign is being carried on 
against the proposed alteration, antag- 
onism being specially marked in the 
State of Sao Paulo, but although the 
party that holds out for the fifteen- 
pence rate has strengthened its position 
considerably, it is expected that the 
Government will finally have its way in 
this matter, and according to recent 
rumors, the Executive is charged with 
the intention of altering its first pro- 
posal by substituting seventeen or even 
eighteen pence. It is further mentioned 
that this question, which requires imme- 
diate attention, will not be voted by 
Congress until the return of the future 
President, Marshal Hermes de Fonseca, 
expected in October. In the meantime, 
commerce must suffer, and all con- 
cerned make the best of the present un- 
satisfactory situation. The Govern- 
ment seems to regard this exchange 
problem with too much optimism, being 
evidently inclined to push the rate up as 
far as it can, apparently not taking 
that the favorable 
economical expansion, evident during 
the past few months, may at any mo- 
ment suffer a set-back, and _ seriously 
threaten the stability of the present 
rate.” 


into consideration 


“Would you take $10,000 to fly from Al- 
bany to New York?” 

“Why not? Our cashier took only a 
thousand to fly to Europe.”—Puck. 
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HANDLING INCOMING DIVIDENDS* 


By James P. Whitlock 


ITH the enormous increase in 
railroad traction and industrial 
securities which are now offered to in- 
vestors, the difficulties of the dividend 
clerks in banks, trust companies and 
private firms handling such dividends 
for themselves and their clients have in- 
creased, and it has become necessary to 
find some system that will be easy of 
operation and accurate in effect. 
The system should show at a glance 


NAME OF 


Date Filed Surname Christian Name 


ers of attorney or mailing orders, and 
here it would be well to advise dividend 
clerks always to secure powers of attor- 
ney in preference to mailing orders 
where possible. It frequently happens 
that checks are drawn by mistake to 
the order of the stockholder instead of 
to the collecting concern. If a power 
of attorney has been signed by the 
stockholder, the collecting concern can 
endorse the check as attorney, whereas 


COMPANY 


Date of 
Power 


Date of 


From Whom Rec’d Letter 


Form 1 


the full particulars of the dividend as 
collected, including the shares held in 
the office or vaults, the names in which 
they are registered, the dividends col- 
lected under powers of attorney or mail- 
ing orders on stock not held in the office, 
and the amounts credited to each ac- 


count. It should also enable the divi- 
dend clerk to prepare to some extent 
his credits and advices in advance of the 
date of payment, as time is an impor- 
tant consideration to him when many 
dividends are paid on the same date. 
The first thing necessary is a conven- 
ient form of register for recording pow- 


*The author of this article is connected 
with a large and well-known international 
banking-house, and it is believed his sug- 
gestions will be found of much practical 
value.—Editor, 


under a mailing order it must be re- 
turned for correction. 

Form No. 1 is recommended for reg- 
istering powers of attorney, etc., and 
the book should be provided with a 
good-sized index for the names of com- 
panies. 

By referring to this register the pow- 
ers of attorney filed with each company 
since the last dividend payment can be 
ascertained and added to the list for the 
coming dividend. 

The most convenient form for the 
dividend record is the loose leaf system, 
as it is frequently necessary to insert 
additional dividends after the book has 
been started, and it is much more con- 
venient if they can all be put in their 
proper place. 

The dividends should be separated 
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Form 2 


into two classes; those payable quarter- 
ly and those payable semi-annually and 
annually. 

The quarterly dividends are again 
separated into three divisions, accord- 
ing to the month in which they are paid 
and the months separated by cardboard 
sheets bearing tags marked—Jan., Apl., 
July, Oct.; Feb., May, Aug., Nov., ete. 
(Form 2.) As the transfer books close, 
the list of holders and shares is entered 
on sheets similar to the form below, the 
names of the companies being kept in 
alphabetical order. (Forms 2 and 3.) 

The same course is followed with the 
semi-annual and annual dividends, ex- 
cept that the book is divided into six 
sections instead of three, and the tags 
are marked, Jany., July;—Feb., Aug.; 
—March, Sept. ;—ete. 

Where the number of dividends col- 
lected is not too large, the quarterly 
and semi-annual sections may be in- 
cluded under one cover, and on the 
other hand, where many dividends are 
handled it may be advantageous to sep- 
arate the semi-annual dividends into 
two books. 


If it is desired to distinguish between 
the stock held in the office and that not 
held, but collected on under powers of 
attorneys, the stock held in the office 
may be entered in red ink and the other 
in black. 

The space on the right of the names 
may be used for instructions regarding 
the account, as “A” for advise; “F”— 
foreign account; “Com.’’—deduct com- 
mission, etc. 

As the dividends are paid the dollar 
figures are entered against the various 
accounts and the date filled in at the 
top of the column with a dating stamp. 

Form 2 is printed only on one side 
and is spaced for four dividends. Form 
3 is printed the same on both sides, and 
is spaced for eight additional dividends. 
The numbers on the margin are an as- 
sistance in making the entry on the 
proper line, and it is a further assist- 
ance if the sheets are ruled alternately 
with a light and heavy line. 

The credit slip for the cash book may 
be made directly from this list. Form 
4 is a convenient one to use for this pur- 
pose. 
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The dividend record may be indexed 
by using a small book divided alpha- 
betically and ente ring against the name 
of the company “Q” for quarterly, and 
“S. A.” for semi-annually, with the first 
month of the year in which the dividend 
is paid. It may also be found a con- 
venience to paste small cloth tabs bear- 
ing the letters, on the margin of the 
dividend sheets. These alphabets may 
be purchased for a few cents each. 

A few days before the end of each 
month the dividends for the coming 
month should be checked over with the 
power of attorney register, so that no 
powers lodged since the last dividend 
may be overlooked. 

Where there are a large number of 
dividends to be handled it is well to use 
a diary, entering all dividends payable 
after the first therein and checking 
them out as received. 

There are many additional helps and 


safeguards which may be developed in 
connection with this system and which 
will occur to the man on the job from 
time to time. These will differ to some 
extent according to the requirements of 
different offices. 

The advantages claimed for the sys- 
tem are as follows: A complete and 
continuous record of dividends which 
will cover at least three years; the as- 
sembling in chronological order of the 
dividends, bringing all such as were 
paid in the previous period before the 
dividend clerk, and acting as a reminder 
to investigate when checks are not re- 
ceived; the ability, by the use of the 
loose-leaf book, to place the records of 
new companies in the correct alphabeti- 
cal position, and last, but not least, the 
saving in time resulting from writing 
the names of clients but once for twelve 
dividends. 


DOING AN OLD THING IN A NEW WAY 


HOW ‘ THE MATURITY GUIDE” SAVES THE BANKER A LOT OF 
TIME AND WORK 


HE illustration accompanying this 
article shows a page of the new 
“Bankers? and Merchants’ Per- 
petual Maturity Guide,” just issued 
by The Bankers Publishing Company. 
This is not a review of the book, but 
simply an explanation of the really 
remarkable features of the work which 
make it as much an advance over old 
ways of computing interest as the ad- 
ding machine is an improvement over 
the human adder. 
Briefly stated, 


this 300-page book 


consists of a series of tables showing 
the number of days between any two 
given dates. It contains every possi- 
ble combination of dates in the calen- 
dar—133,590—and is so arranged that 
the number of days between any two 
dates can be ascertained at a glance. 
The work has been completed after 
many years of careful computation. It 
has been verified and reverified until it 
is absolutely accurate in the minutest 
detail. 


The pre-eminent feature of this new 
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system is that absolutely no calculation 
is necessary on the part of the person 
using the tables—just a glance and the 
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bonds, which are now bought and sold 
subject to the accrued interest. Thus: 
If a six per cent. coupon bond of 


correct result is at hand. $1,000, interest payable January and 
The “Maturity Guide” 


advantageous in dealing 


is especially 
with coupon 


July, were sold or bought at 110 on 
May 10, the number of days of ac- 


MARCH—JULY 56 4 MONTHS NOTES 


3rd Mo. 7ib Mo. 


NUMBER OF DAYS BETWEEN GIVEN DATES—SOTH INCLUSIVE. 





Mar July Days 


8— 1—116 
8— 2—117 
8— 3—118 
8— 4—119 
8— 6=— 120 
123 : 8— 6— 121 
- 124 8— 7— 122 
125 8— 8— 123 
126 8— 9— 124 
8—10— 126 
8—11— 126 
8—12— 127 
8—13— 128 
8—14— 129 
8—15— 130 
8—16— 131 


~ Mar July Days | 


7— 1—117 
7— 2= 118 


“War July Days 


6— 1— 118 | 
6— 119 | 
120 
121 
122 


~ Mar July Days 


6— 1—119 
6— 120 
121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

- 126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 


Mar July Days 


3— 1— 121 
- 122 

123 

124 

126 

126 


July Days 
120 | 
120 | 
122 | 
123 


Mar july Days 


123 

= 124 

= 126 

= 126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

= 131 

= 132 

133 

134 

= 135 

= 136 

137 

138 

= 139 

140 

141 

— 142 
1—21— 143 
1—22— 144 
1—23 = 145 
1—24— 146 
1—25— 147 
1—26— 148 
1—27— 149 
1—28— 160 
1—29— 161 
1—30— 152 
1—31— 153 


| Mar July Days 


2— 1— 122 
2— 2= 123 
2— 3— 1% 
126 

- 126 
127 

= 128 
129 

= 130 
= 131 
= 132 
= 133 
134 
136 

- 136 
137 
138 

= 139 
140 

- 141 
142 

- 143 
144 

- 145 
= 146 
- 147 
= 148 
= 149 
= 150 
151 
= 162 


i] 


trtt 


6... 
6— 
6— 
126 | 


a 
| 
BnAtTawne 


eee 


rerrrtt 


7—27— 143 


} 
3—27— | 
7—2B— 144 213 | ES. 


3—28 

3—29— 149 
3—30— 150 
3—31— 161 


7—29— 146 
7—30— 146 
7—31— 147 








Mar July Days 


16— 1— 108 
16— 2— 109 
16— 3—110 
16— 4—111 
16— 5— 112 
16— 6— 113 
16— 7— 114 
16— 8— 115 
16— 9— 116 
16—10— 117 
16—11— 118 
16—12— 119 
16—13— 120 
16—14— 121 
16—15— 122 
16—16— 123 
16—17— 124 
16—18— 125 
16—19— 126 
16—20— 127 
16—21— 128 
16—22— 129 
16—23— 130 
16—24— 131 


Mar July Days 


13— 1—111 
i3— 2— 112 
13— 3= 113 
13— 4—114 
13— 6— 115 
13— 6— 116 
13— 7—117 
13— 8— 118 
13— 9— 119 
13—10— 120 
13—11— 121 
13—12— 122 
13—13— 123 
13—14— 124 
13—15— 126 
13—16— 126 
13-—17— 127 
13—18— 128 
13—19— 129 
13—20— 130 
13—21— 131 
13—22— 132 
13—23— 133 
13—24— 134 
13—25— 135 
13—26— 136 
13—27— 137 
13—28— 138 
13—29— 139 
13—30 — 140 
13—31— 141 


Mar July Days, 


12— 1— 112 
12— 2—113 
12— 3— 114 
12— 

12— 

12— 

12— 

12— 8— 
12— 9— 
12—10— 


Mar July Days 
i4— 1—110 
14— 2— 111 
14— 3112 
14— 4— 113 
14— 5— 114 
14— 6= 116 
14— 7— 116 
i4— B=117 
14— 9— 118 
14—10— 119 
14—11— 120 
14—12— 121 
14—13— 122 
14—14— 123 
14—15— 124 
14—16— 125 
14—17= 126 
14—18— 127 
14—19— 128 
14—20— 129 
14—21— 130 
14—22— 131 
14—23— 132 
14—24— 133 
14—25— 134 
14—26— 136 
14—27— 136 
14—28— 137 
14—29— 138 
14—30— 139 
14—31— 140 


| Mar July Days 
15— 1— 109 
15— 2—110 
15— 3= 118 
15— 4—112 
15— 5— 113 
15— 6— 114 
15— 7— 115 
15— 8— 116 
15— 9—117 
15—10— 118 
15—11— 119 
15—12— 120 
15—13— 121 
15—14— 122 
15—16— 123 
15—16— 124 
16—17— 126 
15—18— 126 
15—19— 127 
16—20— 128 


Mar July Days 


9— 1—115 
9— 2— 116 
17 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

- 124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

= 130 

131 

132 

9—19— 133 
9—20— 134 
9—21— 136 
9—22— 136 
9—23— 137 
9—24— 138 
9—25— 139 
9—26—- 140 
9—27— 141 
9—28— 142 
9—29— 143 
9—30— 144 
S—31— 145 


| Mar July Days 


10— 1— 114 
10— 2— 116 
10— 3— 116 
10— 4—117 
10— 56— 118 
10—- 6=119 
10— 7— 120 
10— 8— 121 
10— 9— 122 
10—10— 123 
10—11— 124 
10—12— 125 
10—13— 126 
10—14— 127 
10—15-— 128 
10—16— 129 
10—17— 130 
10—18— 131 
10—19— 132 
10—20— 133 
10—21— 134 
10—22— 135 
10—23— 136 
10—24— 137 
10—25— 138 
10—26— 139 
10—27— 140 


Mar July Days 
11— 1—113 
11— 2—114 
11— 3= 115 
11- 4116 
11— 6=117 
11— 6— 118 
11— 7= 119 
11-— 8— 
11-9 
11—10— 
1-11 
11-12 
11—13— 125 
11—14— 126 
11—15— 127 
11—16— 128 
11—17— 129 
11—18— 130 
11—19— 131 
11—20-— 132 
11—21— 133 
11—22— 134 
11—23 — 136 
11—24— 136 
11—25— 137 
11—26— 138 
11—27— 139 
11—28— 140 
11—29— 141 
11—30— 142 
11—31— 143 

















12—21— 132 
12—22— 133 
12—23— 1% 
12—24— 135 
12—25— 136 
12—26— 137 
12—27— 138 
12—28— 139 
12—29— 140 
12—30— 141 
12—31— 142 








| 








When only one of the dates is to be counted, deduct one day. 
Falls nur ein einziges Datum gesucht werden solite, ziehe man einen Tag ab. 
Si vous ne devez compter qu’une seule des dates, déduisez un Jour. 
Cuando solamente una de las fechas se ha de contar, rebajese un dia. 
Quando soltanto una delle date deve esser contata, togliete un giorno. 


Reduced Specimen Page from “ The Bankers and Merchants Perpetual Maturity Guide.” There 


are 295 pages in the book, giving every possible combination 





INVESTMENTS 


crued interest must be counted from 
January 1, to May 10. That number is 
130 days, yielding fractional interest 
of $21.66; to this add the cost of the 
bond, $1,100; making the price $1,- 
121.66. 

Without the use of this book, the 
days of the several months would have 
to be set down and added thus: 


31, 28, 31, 30, 10—130 


or, by a system of subtraction, the re- 
sult is obtained, not an invariably cor- 
rect one, however. 

Thus it will be seen that the tables 
not only give the number of days and 
the number of months between given 
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dates for time and call loans, but they 
also give the number of days of ma- 
tured fractional interest of coupon 
bonds when bought or sold in accord- 
ance with the rule of the New York 
Stock Exchange, which has _ been 
adopted by all stock exchanges through- 
out the United States. 

With this book and a calendar before 
him a man can find instantly the num- 
ber of months and days of notes from 
the beginning to the end of the year 
without pen or pencil. He simply looks 
and reads the answers. And, what is 
most important, he can be absolutely 
sure that the answer is infallibly cor- 
rect. 


INVESTMENTS 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 


OUR OVERDONE STOCK MARKET 


By Frederic Drew Bond 


N the fall of 1907, when banks and 
trust companies, the country over, 
were closing doors or suspending specie 
payments and when prices of shares 
were each day making new low levels, 
one active stock remained nearly unaf- 
fected by the panic. When nine per 
cent. Delaware & Hudson was selling 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
around 123 and ten per cent. Union Pa- 
cific at 100, and when the shares of 
America’s premier railroad, Pennsylva- 
nia, were barely above the same price, 
Canadian Pacific, a six per cent. stock, 
touched 138 as its lowest quotation. It 
is true that the company had just paid 
an extra one per cent. dividend from 
land sales and that earnings had been 
growing very rapidly, but neither in 
financial strength nor in physical condi- 
tion could it compare with the great 
American railways whose shares it so 
largely overtopped in price. Whence, 
then, its ability so well to weather the 
storm? 


The answer made at the time to this 
question was simply: Its primary mar- 
ket is London, not New York. But to 
those struck with the pecular position of 
the Canadian Pacific shares this reply 
suggested the further query: Why is 
this stability lacking in our home mar- 
ket? During the last ten years, New 
York Stock Exchange prices have been 
up in 1901, down in 1903, up by 1905, 
down in 1907, up again by 1909, down 
again the present year. 


Bank Loans AND SPECULATION. 


What causes this chronic difference, 
year in and year out, between values 
and prices in Wall Street? One might 
name the great development of specula- 
tion, the custom of trading on small 
margins of ten points or less, the ticker 
and the Stock Exchange Clearing 
House as factors in the situation. But, 
though without these things and meth- 
ods Wall Street would hardly be possi- 





To Increase Principal and Income 


No form of Investment has proven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 


Gas and Electric Companies. 


The growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 


able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 
The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases, as high or higher than the best 


Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 


We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 


Electric Company 


This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 


since July 1, 1907, shows earnivgs now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 
received its 5 per cent. dividend. 


We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal and Income. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. : 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 


ble as it now stands, their consideration 
does not get to the root of the differ- 
ence between the course of prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange and on 
the great foreign bourses. The fact is 
that in America, and especially in New 
York City, a relation between bank 
loans and speculation has devoloped 
which has never been known in any 
other place and which has no parallel 
abroad. To understand this point, let 
us advert to what ordinarily happens 
when stocks are bought for speculation. 


ConcreTE ILLUSTRATION. 


In such instances the customer depos- 
its a margin with his broker. This, as 
a rule, consists of a sum equivalent to 
at least ten points on the price of the 
shares traded in. Thus, on a purchase 
of 100 shares of Atchison at $100 a 
share, the customer would deposit 
$1,000. To carry the shares the broker 
usually arranges to pledge them at his 
bank—generally for a sum equal to the 
buying price, less about twenty points. 
Thus, in the present case, $10,000 is 
needed to pay for the 100 shares of 
Atchison. Of this sum, the customer’s 
margin supplies $1,000, the broker sup- 
plies another $1,000 and the remaining 
$8,000 is supplied by the broker’s bank 
as a loan on the pledge of the shares. 
When the sales and purchases in a stock 
by any brokerage house partly balance, 
as is very often if not usually the case, 
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30 Pine Street, New York 


the bank will still, ordinarily, be called 
on by the broker to finance the cash 
balance due on an excess of purchases, 
after as many offsets as possible be- 
tween sales and purchases of stocks have 
been made through the stock exchange 
clearing house. 

Now a bank loan is ordinarily entered 
by the bank as a deposit to the credit of 
the borrower. Thus, the loans and de- 
posits of banks increase, as a general 
rule, hand in hand. But the New York 
national banks (and all the “financial 
banks” are national banks) are required 
by federal law to hold twenty-five per 
cent. of their deposits in actual money. 
When loans (and, consequently, depos- 
its) are relatively few and this twenty- 
five per cent. reserve easy to maintain, 
the banks are willing to make new loans 
at very low rates of interest. At such 
times, as at the beginning of 1908, it is 
not long before stocks begin to rise. A 
constant bidding-up occurs between pro- 
fessional speculators, large speculative 
owners and such brokers as speculate 
for themselves—all assisted by the 
willingness of the banks to lend readily 
and at easy interest rates on the shares 
when they are bought. Now, here 
comes in the peculiarity of our system. 
As soon as the price of stocks at such 
times advances, the banks are willing to 
lend an additional sum, up to the extent 
of the advance. When Union Pacific 
sold, at the opening of 1908, at around 
$120 a share, few banks, if any, would 
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lend more than $100 a share. But just 
as soon as, by the to-and-fro bidding of 
owners and speculators on the exchange, 
the price, in 1908, had advanced, the 
banks increased also the amount of their 
loans. When the stock reached $150 a 
share in May of that year, the banks 
were willing to lend up to $130 a share. 
Now this is the case with all the active 
shares on the exchange; the more they 
advance in price, the more the banks 
will lend on them. But as these very 
advances in price occur because of the 


previous loans of the banks, the result 
is that the banks themselves create the 
very prices on which they rely to lend. 


A “Vicious Circue.” 


Thus the inflation of loans on the 
basis of rising quotations makes a sort 
of circle, for the time being, for the 
advance of stock prices. The more 
prices go up, the more is lent; and the 
more is lent, the more they go up. Of 
course, when a stock is held by an im- 
mense number of investors, like Penn- 
sylvania (which has about 60,000 regis- 
tered stockholders), little attempt is 
made by speculative pools to take ad- 
vantage of banking liberality to ad- 
vance prices unduly. For a pool en- 
deavors to advance prices with the help 
of the banks, as just outlined, in order 
to sell to the public at high prices. But, 
in the case of a security like Pennsyl- 
vania, a great number of the public al- 
ready have the stock as an investment. 
Did its price ‘rise very high, so many 
bona-fide investment owners would be 


tempted to sell at the big profit offered 
that the speculators, in order to main- 
tain quotations, would have to buy alto- 
gether too many shares at high prices for 
it to be pleasant for them. To find ex- 
amples of the possibilities of the bank- 
ing relations with speculation one 
should turn to stocks less widely distrib- 
uted. In 1902, General Electric, then, 
as now, an eight per cent. stock, sold at 
$334 a share. The same year Chicago 
& Northwestern common, then, as at 
present, a seven per cent. security, sold 
at $274 a share. About this same time, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford’s 
eight per cent. stock sold at $255 a 
share. In 1901, five per cent. New 
York Central sold at $170 a share and 
in 1905 (the dividend being the same) 
sold at nearly the same figure. In 1906, 
Great Northern sold at $341 a share, 
which, allowing $85 for the ore rights 
the stock then carried, would still 
amount to $256 a share for a seven per 
cent. stock. 


Our “‘Catt-Loan” System. 


But this method of lending on stocks 
on the basis of their exchange price is 
so dangerous that the banks have their 
own way of guarding against its un- 
pleasant possibilities. A very large 
percentage of financial loans of this 
kind, especially when stock prices are 
either very low or very high, are made 
on “call”—a method practicallly non- 
existent in Europe. Such loans are 
subject to termination by the bank 
whenever wished. The other sort of 
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loans—those on “‘time’’—are subject to 
demand by the bank for more stock to 
be pledged by the borrower as collateral 
security. Thus the bank may at any 
time “call” some of its loans and re- 
ceive back the sum lent; or, if the bor- 
rower is unwilling or unable to repay 
the amount loaned, may at once sell on 
the exchange the stock deposited as se- 
curity for the loan, and thus obtain the 
sum due. If the loan is on “time,” the 
bank may demand more collateral when- 
ever it sees fit to do so; and if this is not 
forthcoming, sell the collateral already 
in its possession, the same as in the case 
of a “call” loan. 

Now we have seen that as long as the 
banks will lend freely on stock as col- 
lateral, prices of speculative securities 
on the exchange can be put to excessive 
heights. But, in the end, there may 
come a time when the banks are no 
longer able to lend freely. As com- 
mercial discounts are increasing while 
stock loans are also growing, the depos- 
its of the New York banks swell as a 
result of the proceeds of these various 
loans, and at the same time their cash 
reserves, unless enhanced by an inflow 
of gold from other localities, approach 
nearer and nearer to the twenty-five per 
cent. legal reserve mark below which they 
are prohibited to fall by Federal law. 
When the banks outside of New York 
City are themselves loaned up as far as 
they can go, and gold can be imported 
from abroad. only at a loss, the New 
York banks have no other resource left, 
in order to safeguard themselves, but to 
reduce or “call” loans. The deposits 
which arise from these same loans are 
thus, also, cancelled, and, consequently, 
the cash reserves on hand bear a larger 
percentage than before to the remaining 
deposits. 


UNDERMINING. 


Now the more loans are thus “called” 
the more stock is sold to meet these 
“calls,” and the more such sales there 
are the more prices on the exchange 
fall. But each time prices fall, other 
loans previously judged “safe” by the 
banks, are “weakened,” and, in addi- 
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tion, the margin of the customers of 
the brokerage houses (whose loans the 
banks are handling) is also impaired. 
New “calls” by the banks and new de- 
mands by brokers for margin from cus- 
tomers are then made, and, in conse- 
quence, new sales of stock, the whole 
process developing into a continued, re- 
current fall of prices on the exchange, 
which does not come to an end till bank- 
ing resources have been repleted and 
stocks lodged in the hands of strong 
owners—~. e., those who can carry them 
outright or by means of relatively small 
loans compared with the current price 
of the shares. The very prices which 
the banks formerly- created they now 
destroy. 

But it is possible that the fall in 
prices, although dependent on the con- 
nection of bank loans with speculation, 
may start from the side of speculators. 
It may, in other words, reflect not so 
much a weakened condition of the banks 
as an over-extended position of specu- 
lative groups. The exploitation of 
vast enterprises in America has had the 
result, again and again, of tying up 
liquid capital; or, to speak more con- 
cretely, of bringing about a situation 
where, at current prices, goods of one 
sort were not readily exchangeable for 
goods of other sorts. Such was the 
case as regards exchange securities in 
1903. In that year the “undigested 
securities” which their nominal owners 
could neither hold outright, sell to 
others at current quotations or carry 
any longer on banking terms, were most- 
ly listed on the exchange. In the pres- 
ent year the over-supply has been more 
of securities of other sorts into which 
the surplus capital of the country had 
already been largely drawn, leaving too 
little to absorb the standard issues when 
they were offered for sale. 


Prices AND VALUES. 


It has been said that Wall Street 
“discounts,” or anticipates, the future 
business situation, by the movement of 
stock prices and that this is a cause of 
the divergence between prices and val- 
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ues. But in the case of specific securi- 
ties, this “discount” is usually meaning- 
less. When Great Northern stock goes 
to $341 a share, no one, on the mere 
face of things, can tell whether the 
stock price is actually “discounting” 
some very valuable development in the 
property (as such becomes gradualy 
known and is acted on by far-sighted 
buyers); or, whether, as was pretty 
much the case, a powerful clique is 
marking up the price by the aid of bank 
loans, with the intention of selling the 
shares at top prices to the speculative 
public on the lookout for extraordinary 
developments. And, in like manner, 
when a stock declines, especially at a 
time of general weakness, no one can 
say, from the mere fact of the decline, 
whether there is even a likelihood that 
its property is depreciating. Speaking 
of the “solid dividend payers,” a writer 
regarding the matter from an investor’s 
standpoint comments thus in the May 
number of Investments: 


“Missouri Pacific’s big decline [in 
1906 and 1907] before the dividend 
was finally passed, foreshadowed that 
event. Union Pacific’s decline from 
nearly 200 down to par foreshadowed 
nothing—no reduction in the dividend 
was made and the panic period passed 
with but slight decrease in earnings.” 


REMEDIES. 


Thus the New York Stock Excharige 
lacks one of the prime qualities a stock 
market should possess—that of being a 
reliable index to the condition of the 
corporations whose shares are traded in 
thereon. The difficulty of the situation 
is enhanced by the fact that in America 


the sales of the great securities are con- 
centrated on one exchange; were the 
country split up, as in Europe, in a 
number of independent states, these 
transactions would probably be scat- 
tered on four or five different bourses. 
To better our financial conditions, sug- 
gestions have been made to do away 
with the ticker, to abolish ‘‘call’” loans, 
to have stock settlements fortnightly 
(as abroad), instead of daily, to do away 
with the stock exchange clearing sys- 
tem. Recently the present writer 
(Bankers MaGazine, May, 1910) sug- 
gested that stock and bond loans should 
be unalterable till maturity) as with all 
other sorts of loans). Sometimes a 
combination of two or three of these 
suggestions has been broached. 

At the present the most mooted reme- 
dy for our financial troubles is undoubt- 
edly the creation of a central bank, as 
in the European capitals, and the issu- 
ance of bank notes against bank assets 
instead of against Government bonds 
only. There is no question but what 
the tendency of both measures would be 
to avert a financial crisis like that of 
1907, by making banking resources 
more elastic in a time of what otherwise 
would be monetary strongency. But 
whether, in the present state of things, 
both measures would not be likely to 
lead to greater stock price inflations 
than ever before, is a reasonable query. 
Currency reform and unjustifiable stock 
speculation present, in reality, two al- 
most entirely distinct problems which 
have been only too much confused to- 
gether. Until the true cause of our 
over-done bull and bear markets is real- 
ized as lying in the peculiar relations 
subsisting in America between bank 
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loans and speculation, there will be no 
getting down to the root of the trouble 
and extirpating it—making stock prices 


on the New York Stock Exchange some- 
thing like a true register of stock val- 
ues. 


THE COMMONSENSE ABOUT THE TRADE 
BALANCE 


By Carl Weingarten 


T various times in past years when 
exports have very largely ex- 
ceeded imports, there has been more or 
iess of a feeling of satisfaction that it 
should have been so, but never any very 
great interest in the matter, one way or 
the other. In some years when the 
balance of exports has been heavier 
than in others there has been some little 
attention paid to the question, but as a 
real live market influence this matter 
of the trade balance has never been of 
much eeccount. For years and years 
past there has always been a big bal- 
ance on the right side of the ledger. In 
some years it has been bigger than in 
others but it has always been there. 
We have come to count upon it, as it 
were, and there has been comparatively 
little serious discussion as to what 
would happen were the balance in our 
favor no longer to exist. 


DEMANDING ATTENTION. 


But on account of the way in which 
our foreign trade has been going dur- 
ing the past couple of years the mat- 
ter has ceased to be one for academic 
discussion and has become highly prac- 
tical. Last year, it will be remembered, 
the excess of exports showed a very big 
reduction from the year before and fell 
very much below the average of recent 
years. This year, so far, the showing 
has been even more striking. For the 
first eight months of the calender year, 
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indeed, imports have actually run larg- 
er than exports. To find the parallel 
of that it is necessary to go back all 
the way to 1895. 

Economists real and alleged are 
bringing out all sorts of theories re- 
garding the importance of the trade 
balance, but, paying not too much at- 
tention to theory, it is the commonsense 
of the thing that by selling more than 
you buy, you are establishing tangible 
credit somewhere. There may be alk 
kinds of offsetting influences but that 
does not in the least alter the fact that 
credit has been established. Where 
offsetting influences exist, indeed, it’s a 
mighty important thing that there 
should be a credit out of which the 
settlements can be made. 


Tue NEED OF THE BALANCE. 


That is exactly our case at present 
and has been for a long time back. Nor 
is there any mystery about what the 
offsetting influences are. There is in 
the first place an immense amount of 
foreign capital invested here on all of 
which interest must annually be paid. 
In the next place, there is the big 
amount of money which we have to pay 
the foreigners each year for freights, 
insurance and other service which they 
render us. Again, there is the money 
spent each season in Europe by Amer- 
ican tourists, roughly estimated as 
amounting to several hundred million 
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lollars. Concerning the total of what 
we owe each year on these various 
counts there is the greatest difference 
of opinion—estimates running all the 
way from 400 million to 800 million 
dollars. That, however, isn’t material. 
[he point isn’t whether the amount is 
100 or 800 million. The fact is that 
there is a huge sum which we have to 
pay abroad each year and which ia the 
past has been sufficient completely to 
absorb the credit balance we have 
gained on foreign trade. Suppose, now, 
that things are to change so that ex- 
ports no longer exceed imports. Where 
will we be then? ‘These payments for 
freight and insurance and tourists and 
the various other considerations all run 
along just the same. Suppose, now, 
that the balances out of which for 
years past we have always been able to 
settle these accounts are no longer to 
stand to our credit? 


Tue Economic Sipe or Ir. 


So unpleasant is 
what would happen in that case that 
the mind turns with relief to the fact 
that this balance credited to our ac- 
count, and out of which we have always 
been able to pay our debts, is not going 
to be wiped off the slate. During the 
past couple of years, it is true, it has 
not been credited up to us as regularly 
as before, but that is a long way from 
saying that conditions have permanent- 
ly changed and that we shall have to 
do without it from now on. This, it 
must be remembered, is a young coun- 
try, of vast natural resources, and still 
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in process of development. Under the 
circumstances a balance of exports 
over imports is the normal condition. 
As the resources of such a country are 
developed it is the natural state of 
things that production should outrun 
consumption. Later on, as population 
increases and resources are more heav- 
ily drawn upon, the tide turns and we 
may expect to use up more than we 
produce. But in the case of this coun- 
try that time is still a long way off. 
To anyone who has travelled much 
throughout the United States and re- 
alizes the vast resources of the country, 
it is evident that the process of develop- 
ment is nowhere near complete. A 
combination of circumstances may bring 
it about that productivity is lowered 
and consumption increased, but that, 
in our case, is only for the time being. 
Sooner or later the natural condition 
of things is bound to assert itself and 
exports are bound again to run ahead. 

At the same time it must not be lost 
sight of that we are making rapid 
progress in the direction of the point 
where our consumptive needs will catch 
up with our productive capacity. Very 
possibly the changed condition cf our 
foreign trade means that from now or, 
exports will no longer exceed imports 
to the same extent as they have ex- 
ceeded them in the past. It will be a 
long time, however, before the process 
is completed. And it must also be con- 
sidered that in the meantime our need 
for a favorable balance of trade will 
decrease correspondingly. By the time 
that it comes about that we regularly 
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import more merchandise than we ex- 
port, very likely it will also have come 
about that we shall have got ourselves 
into the same position that England is 
in now—where we shall not need any 
balance of trade in our favor. 


DEFINITIONS THAT DEFINE 


following definitions are taken 


“TH 
from the “Financial Glossary” 


recently issued by Hornblower & 
Weeks. 
Bank Reserve. Money held by a 


bank against deposits. The law pro- 
vides that National Banks in the “Cen- 
tral Reserve Cities’—New York, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis—shall at all times 
have a cash reserve equal to 25 per 
cent. of their deposits. The banks in 
thirty-nine other large cities called 
“Reserve Cities” must maintain the 
same percentage, but are permitted to 
deposit half the amount with national 
banks in the Central Reserve cities. 
Other national banks must keep a re- 
serve of 15 per cent., of which three- 
fifths may be on deposit in the Central 


Reserve or Reserve cities. Does not 
apply to savings banks. 
Borrowinc Securities. When a 


broker sells stock he is under obligation 
to deliver it the next day. To do so he 
must often borrow it from another 
broker, especially if his customer has 
sold “short.” The broker borrowing 
the stock pays the market price for it, 
but he has the privilege of returning it 
at the same price. The lender also 
can demand return of the stock at any 
time. 

Crossinc. When a broker receives a 
buy order from one person and a sell 
order from another for the same stock, 
number of shares and the same price. 
Such orders must be executed on the 
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floor of the Stock Exchange, and not 
by allowing one customer to buy fron 
the other in the broker’s office. ; 

Income Basis. The yield or rate 
which a stock or bond nets upon the 
purchase price. For instance, a 6 per 
cent. stock bought at 120 nets only : 
per cent. . This result is obtained by 
dividing the amount of dividend by the 
purchase price. The income from 
bonds cannot be ascertained so simply, 
as the interest payments are figured as 
being reinvested. For this purpose, 
there are “bond tables” computed from 
logarithms. 

Pur. An agreement by which the 
maker, for value received, gives the 
holder the privilege to deliver to him 
a specified stock or commodity within 
a stated time for a stated price. It is, 
however, optional with the holder to 
exercise the privilege. 

PyramipInG. Buying stock on the 
strength of nominal profits made but 
not actually collected, without deposit- 
ing any additional amount of money. 
For instance, if one purchases stock 
and its market value advances, one fig- 
ures without selling that stock a paper 
profit. With this as margin more stock 
is bought and if the price again ad- 
vances, still more is purchased. 

Rieuts. The privilege given to the 
holder of a corporation’s securities to 
subscribe to new issues is called a 
“Right.” One right always attaches 
to each share of stock. For example 
if a corporation with 10,000 shares of 
stock outstanding, issues 5,000 addi- 
tional shares, each holder would have 
the privelege of subscribing to one new 
share for every two shares which he 
held. If the old stock sells at 110 and 
the new stock is issued at 100, there 
is an advantage of $10 to be had for 
every new share which can be bought. 
The theoretical value which will attach 
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to each share is found by taking the 
price of two old shares and one new 
share, dividing the result thus obtained 
by three and subtracting this quotient 
from the market value of the stock. 
This figures out to be three and a third. 
These rights are usually traded in on 
the Stock Exchange, where holders may 
buy or sell enough to make up even 
amounts of new stock. 

Yietp. The percentage return on 
capital invested. If a stock paying 
$6 in dividends is bought at 105 it 
yields 5.71 per cent. In figuring the 
yield on a bond, however, it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration the fact 
that at maturity the bond will be worth 
par. Taking the difference between the 
present market price of the bond and 
the par value and dividing by the num- 
ber of years before maturity, we have 
an approximation of the adjustment to 
be made to the yield as found in the 
case of a stock. Tables evolved by 
logarithms are necessary for an accu- 
rate finding. 

Books Ciose. The day on which a 
corporation closes its transfer books in 


order to make a list of stockholders to 
determine who is entitled to dividend, 
or to vote at a stockholder’s meeting. 

Books Open. The day upon which 
the transfer books of a corporation are 
reopened after a meeting or declaration 
of a dividend. In the meantime, stocks 
or registered bonds cannot be trans- 
ferred. 

Ex. A stock sells “ex. dividend” on 
the date of record when the transfer 
kooks are closed for dividend purposes. 
A stock sells “ex. rights” on the date 
of record which is set for taking ac- 
count of stockholders for -subscription 
purposes. 

Accrvuep Inrerest. Interest accu- 
mulated since last regular payment, but 
not yet due. All bonds in Boston and 
New York are sold at a quoted price 
plus the interest accrued since the last 
interest date. 

“Wasu. The operation by which the 
identical shares are bought and sold by 
the same party or parties for the pur- 
pose of creating or maintaining a mar- 
ket. Such transactions are _ illegai 
under the rules of the stock exchange. 


THE QUESTION OF THE CAPITAL SUPPLY 


IS THERE ENOUGH CAPITAL IN THE COUNTRY AT PRESENT TO 
SUPPLY THE NEEDS OF BUSINESS? 


By Charles A. Darrell 


Wit the bond market improving 

as it is, and general business 
showing that it is feeling the stimulus 
of the great crops which are being mar- 
keted, the question as to whether there 
is enough capital in the country to go 
around comes sharply into the fore- 
ground. Back in the middle of the 
summer, when the surplus reserves of 
the New York banks ran above fifty 


million dollars and business and finan- 
cial conditions were quieter than they 
are now, there was less disposition to 
inquire into this matter. On account 
of the way things have drifted since 
then, however, the question as_ to 
whether there is actually enough cap- 
ital to do business on has become of first 
class importance. 

In looking into this matter, it must 
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be borne in mind that there is a big 
difference between capital and what is 
ordinarily known as “money.” The 
question as to whether there is enough 
capital on which to do business is not a 
question of the ability of the Wall 
Street banks, for instance, to lend 
money on stock exchange collateral. 
Not infrequently, indeed, it happens 
that the banks have plenty of money 
which they are willing to lend out in 
this way at low rates, while at the same 
time that people who want to borrow 
money for business purposes have the 
hardest kind of a time getting it. There 
is a whole lot of difference between 
money which is to be had for a short 
time to use in stock speculation or for 
other purposes and capital which is 
wanted for a considerable period of time 
to do business on. 


Since 1907. 


It being now generally admitted that 
the main cause of the panic of 1907 was 
the complete exhaustion of the country’s 
capital supply, that memorable time 
may be taken as a sort of a starting 
point in gauging the country’s capital 
supply now. After the closing months 
of 1907, it will be remembered, came a 
long time when business and finance 
were practically at a standstill—when 
capital had a great opportunity to accu- 
mulate. For very nearly a year this 
process went steadily on. So little busi- 
ness was doing that only very moderate 
amounts of capital were needed to carry 
it on. So quiet were all the financial 
markets that the demand from that 
source amounted to comparatively little. 
The result was that during 1908 the 
reservoirs in which capital accumulates, 
filled rapidly. 

Then came the election at the end of 
1908 and the radical change in business 
conditions which followed. And as the 
wheels began to turn again, oil was once 
more needed to make the machinery go, 
and in all the greater quantity because 
that machinery had for so long been 
standing idle. At once the accumulated 
amounts of capital began to be reavily 
drawn upon, and all through 1909 these 
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demands continued on a rising scale. 
The overdoing of things toward the end 
of 1909 has now become a matter of 
record. By a good many people who 
want to see another boom started now, 
however, it does not seem to be realized 
to what extent the over-activity at the 
end of 1909 tied up the country’s avail- 
able capital supply. 

It did tie it up, however, and to so re- 
markable an extent that at the begin- 
ning of the present year the corpora- 
tions which wanted to borrow money 
found it an almost impossible under- 
taking. Appeal to the foreign markets 
followed, and about 150 million dollars 
of French and othér European capital 
were secured in the late winter. That, 
however, only served to emphasize how 
scarce capital was here. Finally came 
the break-down—the cessation of the 
hitherward stream of foreign capital 
and the admission that business could 
no longer be carried on in the same way. 
Toward the end of the spring, borrow- 
ing by the corporations came practically 
to an end. The hum of industrial ac- 


tivity began to sink to a lower pitch. 


REPLENISHMENT. 


It was unpleasant to have what 
seemed so promising a boom checked in 
that way, but it was the only way in 
which the supply of oil, without which 
the machinery could not be operated, 
could be replenished. - And since the 
beginning of the summer this process 
of replenishment has been going steadi- 
ly on. Instead of investors being called 
upon to put their savings into all sorts 
of issues of new securities, they have 
been quietly allowed to bank their 
money. Instead of banks and other 
institutions tying themselves up with 
large underwritings of new securities, 
they have allowed capital to accumulate, 
awaiting a favorable chance. All over 
the country this has been going on. 
Even in the West, where the speculation 
in land early in the year so seriously 
threatened the capital supply, there has 
been a great change in this regard and 
large amounts of capital have been 
steadily accumulating. 
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Six months is, of course, not a very 
long time in which to replenish a supply 
of capital exhausted as was ours at the 
end of 1909, but in the opinion of com- 
petent observers it is believed that very 
great progress has been made. The 
supply of capital is not redundant—no- 
body who is familiar with industrial 
conditions believes that it is. But on 
the other hand it must be borne in mind 
that to what has been saved during the 
summer, all the great amounts of capi- 
tal which will be called into existence 
by the marketing of this year’s record- 
breaking crops must be added. Forti- 
fied by that addition, the capital that 
has been accumulated this summer 
ought to amount to a sum sufficient to do 
a good deal of business on. 


FROM A WESTERN VIEWPOINT 
PEAKING of the outlook for the 


year’s closing months, the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago says: 

There is good reason to believe that 
this last quarter of the year will be by 
far the most interesting of the whole 
twelve-month period. Political uncer- 
tainty is still holding up trade ventures, 
and indecision is reflected in many 
quarters that are ordinarily active at 
this time. But an offsetting influence 
which is bound to become more influen- 
tial as the season advances is the cer- 
tainty of a great corn crop—perhaps 
the largest ever harvested—and a cot- 
ton crop at least equal to that produced 
last year. The total crop production, 
therefore, is likely to reach an un- 
usually high valuation. 

Within the next three months various 
important financial operations — that 
have been held back by the peculiar 
complications incident to the prolonged 


liquidation in securities and‘ the un- 
settlement in general business will be 
put through. Many of the railroads 
are in need of funds, and although the 
disposition still is to borow as little as 
possible pending more settled develop- 
ments, some financing will, in all prob- 
ability, have to be arranged for in the 
near future if the important systems 
are to equip themselves to handle the 
larger business which will offer later 
on. It may be doubted, however, 
whether these requirements can be fully 
satisfied through the facilities of the 
short-term loan market. 

Europe, in a way, holds the key to 
the situation in the United States, so 
far as the money market is concerned, 
because of the altogether phenomenal 
showing of our foreign trade. The 
whole story is told in the fact that for 
the first time since 1895, for the eight 
completed months ending with last 
August, the United States showed an 
import excess of $913,569. The really 
startling disclosures of these figures 
will be appreciated when it is recalled 
that for the same period of 1909 our 
exports exceeded imports by $59,482,- 
000, while for the same months of 1908 
the unprecedented export excess of 
$391,000,000 was reported. Such a 
showing suggests inevitably large gold 
exports later on unless the foreign de- 
mand for our securities enlarges or 
commodity prices in the United States 
decline to a level at which Europe will 
again become a large buyer. 


Arter ELecrtTIon. 


After the Congressional elections are 
held a better tone to general business 
At the 
moment business men everywhere have 
been unsettled by the complications in 
national politics and the uncertainty 


may be expected to develop. 
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that usually arises when the possibility 
of tariff revision is under discussion. 
The progress of the railroad freight 
rate inquiry and the support given the 
roads by the unions suggest that a 
compromise settlement may be arrived 
at ultimately which will be acceptable 
to all parties. It seems idle, however, 
to expect any definite announcement 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for several months to come, as 
the investigation now under way has 
developed a great many questions of 
broad significance which can be only 
adjusted after the most painstaking 
work that has ever been expended upon 
such subjects. 

One of the most favorable develop- 
ments is the better tone shown by the 
bond market, which has lately reflected 
increased inquiry from institutions that 
have long deferred purchases. The 
fact that many high-grade issues are 
now obtainable at prices which show a 
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remarkably advantageous investment 
yield indicates that the absorption from 
such sources will enlarge, with the re- 
sult that the whole bond market will 
show definite improvement before long. 
The fact that no very heavy flotations 
have been attempted within the last 
two months has in a way relieved the 
congestion that the market showed in 
July when the reinvestment of semi- 
annual dividends was expected to en- 
large the inquiry. The situation at the 
moment is much more satisfactory than 
it was then, and it seems reasonable to 
expect a better inquiry from investors 
in Europe as well as here in the not 
distant future. After a prolonged in- 
terval of depression such as the security 
markets have reflected. for several 
months past, any sign of renewed pub- 
lic interest is almost invariably felt first 
in the bond market before it appears 
as a strengthening factor in the stock 
market, and this is as it should be. 


CORPORATION PUBLICITY 


WESTERN UNION’S MOVE IN: THAT DIRECTION AND WHAT 
IT MEANS 


By Peter Simmons 


At the company’s offices at 195 

Broadway, New York City, the 
directors of the Western Union were 
recently in session. Before the meeting 
lay a report of Messrs. Price, Water- 
house & Co., who had been appointed 
some eight months before to make a 
complete reappraisal of the Western 
Union’s assets and property. Should 
or should not the contents of this report 
be made public?—that was the question 
being considered. Eventually it turned 
out to be the sense of the meeting that 
it should—that the shares of the com- 
pany were widely scattered and that 
the shareholders had a right to know— 
that the company did business by public 
franchise, and that the public had a 
right to know. At the meeting’s close, 
the Wall Street news agencies were 
called up and the facts given out. Within 


an hour they had been telegraphed to 
every part of the Union. 


Tue Morive or THE MOVEMENT. 


To get to the bottom of this action 
on the part of Western Union, it is 
necessary to go back to last December 
when the American Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Company acquired the minority 
stockholdings of the Gould family in 
Western Union. Just how much stock 
was taken over was not at the time 
publicly announced. Whether it was 
twenty per cent. or twenty-five per cent., 
however, makes no difference; it was 
enough in the case of a company like 
Western Union, with its shares scattered 
all over the United States, to insure 
virtual control to the buyer. And, in- 
deed, changes in the conduct of Western 
Union’s affairs began at once to take 









J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co. 


We have good markets in unlisted and inactive 


securities and respectfully invite inquiries. 


Phones 7460 to 7466 Hanover. 


place. Most important of all was the 
decision on the part of the Executive 
Committee to find out the exact value 
of the property they had _ bought. 
“Here,” they said, “we’ve taken over 
control of this corporation; we know 
it’s an immensely valuable property, 
but we do not know exactly what it is 
worth. The values given in this old 
balance sheet may have been made 
some time ago, under different book- 
keeping methods than the ones we pro- 
pose to use. Let’s find out now, not 
what this property may have been worth 
at some time in the past, but what it’s 
worth now.” 


MAKING THE APPRAISAL. 


With that idea in mind one of the 
best known firms of chartered account- 
ants in the country was engaged to 
make a thorough appraisal of the West- 
ern Union’s real estate, equipment, and 
other assets. Carte blanche practically 
was given to the appraisers. Get at the 
facts, they were told, regardless of 
whether the values that you place on 
things agree with the figures as given 
in the old balance sheet or not. Every 
facility will be put at your command. 
The report which you will make is to 
represent an outside and independent 
view of what our assets amount to. 

Instructed in that way, Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse & Company went forward 
with the great work of investigation 
and appraisal. Almost the first thing 
they did was to retain the engineering 
firm of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & 
Co. to aid them in making the physical 
valuation. With the aid of these engi- 


neers a complete appraisal of all the 
company’s property, real estate, and 
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The market for 


equipment was made. 
the securities held by the company, too, 


was closely figured. The old balance 
sheet, furthermore, was gone over with 
a fine-toothed comb, and any number of 
changes and adjustments made. 


ReEsuLT OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


To make a long story short, when 
the investigation had been completed, 
the appraisers found that about 13 mil- 
lion dollars would have to be lopped off 
the 19-million-dollar surplus reported 
in the old balance sheet. Of this 13 
million dollars about half represented a 
lower valuation of property and invest- 


- ments the other half consisting of ad- 


justments which it was found necessary 
to make. That, however, is not so mate- 
rial. The real point of the thing is 
that when they had finished their in- 
vestigation, the appraisers came to the 
company and said, “Here, we’ve made 
this valuation and we find that your 
19-million-dollar surplus ought to be 
scaled down to about six million dol- 
lars.” 

There are some boards of directors 
who upon the receipt of such good news 
would have wanted to keep it all to 
themselves, but not so with this body of 
men headed by Theodore N. Vail. If 
it is true, they said, that our surplus 
does not amount to what the sharehold- 
ers of this company have been led to 
believe it amounts to, it is the right of 
the shareholders to know it. If the 
modern valuation of this plant shows 
that the statement of our assets ought 
to be cut down by 13 million dollars or 
by 113 million dollars, the public and 
the stockholders of this company must 
be apprised of the fact. And so with- 
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out delay, without hesitation, the in- 
formation was given out. 

With regard to reasons why such a 
cut was necessary it may be said that, 
in the first place, radically changed 
methods of bookkeeping are largely re- 
sponsible, and that in the second place 
there are different ways of looking at 
things—particularly liabilities to con- 
stituent companies. Under the old 
system for instance, it had been figured 
that the liability to the Gold & Stock 
Telegraph Company had been so and so 
much. Under the new system it was 
figured that the liability was about two 
million dollars more. Then again, 
values of real estate, and particularly 
of investments, change. What may 
have been a perfectly fair valuation at 
some time in the past might now be far 
from correct. 


Pusticiry. 


Western Union’s action, important as 
it is in itself, has nevertheless a far 
wider significance in its bearing on the 
general question of corporation public- 
ity. For the past two or three years it 
has become more and more apparent 
that the Star Chamber days in cor- 
poration finance are a thing of the past. 
The United States Steel Corporation’s 
new move in giving out monthly state- 
ments of unfilled orders, the giving out 
of reports by many important compa- 
nies who previously gave out practically 
no reports at all—these are all signs of 
the dawn of a new era in the relation- 
ship between the corporation and the 
public. It remained for Western 
Union, however, to set the landmark 
which will stand as a monument to the 
inauguration of the new movement. 
From one end of the country to the 
other its action has been received by 
corporation stockholders with unquali- 
fied approval. Similar action by other 
big companies, it is believed, is bound 
to follow. The time is at hand when 
the stockholder is to be a partner in 
fact as well as in name. 


QUESTION OF SuRPLUS. 


Of course there is to be considered 
the fact that such a cut in surplus as 
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was announced by Western Union is 
bound to give rise to a certain amount of 
uneasiness to stockholders of other 
companies who fear that the surplus in 
their company may, too, exist largely 
on paper only. From the published re- 
ports of many of the big industrial 
companies it would appear that per- 
fectly huge surpluses exist—5, 10 even 
20 million dollars. There are corpora- 
tions, of course, who actually have the 
surplus they claim, but in most cases it 
must be admitted, were a revaluation 
like Western Union’s to be made, these 
surpluses would have to be radically 
cut down. 

That, however, -is no more than is 
generally known to everyone but the 
most guileless investor. It is not be- 
lieved that most of these industrial com- 
panies whose balance sheets show such 
big surpluses have anything like that 
amount of cash actually on hand. It 
will be a good thing, perhaps, if in- 
stead of such surpluses being reported, 
they are cut to what they actually ought 
to stand at, “as was done in the case of 
Western Union.” Such action, if it 


.becomes general, would of course be 


bound to bring about a certain amount 
of uneasiness and confusion, but those 
are conditions which inevitably accom- 
pany the reform of an abuse. The 
thrashing out of the railroad rate mat- 
ter, for instance, has not done any good 
to the market for railroad securities. 
but in the long run is bound to prove 
beneficial. So it is with this movement 
which has been set in motion by the 
action of the Western Union Direct- 
ors. The process itself may not be 
pleasant, but in the long run is bound 
to be on the constructive side of values. 


ARE BONDS A PURCHASE? 


§ UMMING up a careful analysis of 
the bond market, Arthur Batty, of 

the firm of John T. Steele, Buffalo, 

makes the following observations: 


Acknowledging that a ten-year aver- 
age is a safe basis,—especially when 
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as large a return on their 
investment as possible 


Safety of Principal 


You can get safety of principal in companies having 
an established business and dividend record 

We can offer the preferred stock of several compa- 
nies that meet the above requirements 


J. HATHAWAY POPE & CO. 
67 Exchange Place Phone Rector 48% New York City 


‘hree periods of depression were ex- 
perienced during that time 

(a) That, if it be possible to pur- 
chase bonds at an average price of 
‘lg per cent., less than the ten-year 
iverage when money conditions are 
considerably better than the average, 
is it not an opportune time to invest? 

(b) Taking into account a gradual 
retrenchment in business and _ conse- 
quent decrease in interest rates, should 
not bonds sell on a lower income basis, 
and, therefore, at higher prices? 

(c) Also the existence of a whole- 
some condition of the banks as to re- 
serve and average surplus at the pres- 
ent time with a better and saner feeling 
toward corporate interests. (This 
especially applies to franchise corpora- 
tion bonds in the State of New York, 
due to the test during the past three 
years of the Public Service Commission 
Act of 1907). 

(d) With an average annual fluctua- 
tion in market values of only 534 per 
cent., are not bonds extremely conser- 
vative investments, especially when the 
average prevailing price is but 114 per 
cent. in excess of the extremely low 
prices of the panic of 1907? 

(e) Are not bonds a purchase when 
it is possible to secure the same class on 
1 basis to yield 0.28 per cent. in excess 
of the average annual income for the 
ten-year period; that is, 4.29 per cent. 
upon the thirty representative bonds, 


based upon present market prices as 
compared with 4.01 per cent. average 
income for the past decade? 


NOT TOO MUCH GOLD 


we one alleged economist seek- 

ing to outdo the next in weird- 
ness of argument concerning the dire 
effect of increasing gold production, it 
is refreshing to come across a common- 
sense treatment of the subject such as 
is contained in a recent discussion of 
the “Future of Bonds” by Mr. Edmund 
D. Fisher, Deputy Comptroller of the 
City of New York. Referring to the 
marked lowering of bond prices during 
recent years. Mr. Fisher says: 


The abnormal increase in the supply 
of gold, followed by higher commodity 
prices, has recently been frequently 
ascribed as the main reason for this 
change. There is, however, a serious 
question whether increased gold produc- 
tion has been the dominant factor. 
While it is probable that the stimulat- 
ing effect of gold has been a contribut- 
ing element in the increased activity of 
the world’s business, still, the outlook 
over a long period of years tends to 
disprove its quantitative force in ma- 
terially affecting prices. Gold produc- 
tion has more than trebled in amount 
during the last thirty years, but it is 
very doubtful whether the much smaller 
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increase in commodity prices during the 
same period has been mainly due to this 
cause. The truth is that gold cannot 
be classed as an ordinary commodity. 
It is a law unto itself. The demand 
for it is constant. It always has value 
and its holder is quite as frequently 
satisfied with its latent worth as with 
the advantage of its actual use. It is 
therefore true that gold in use, either 
in bar.or coin form or its equivalent, 
is the only gold that has an influence 
as a commodity in affecting prices. As 
this is an inconsiderable portion of the 
world’s store, and as the amounts used 
are largely for reserve purposes and 
are so employed under definite banking 
regulations, it would seem that the ef- 
fect of its use upon commodity prices 
is inconsiderable in long periods of time 
but may be acute during short perieds. 


Crepir Now tHE Reat Mepium or 
EXCHANGE. 


Business is, after all, only the me- 
chanics of distribution. It began with 
the barbarian, who seized what he 
could to maintain life. Civilization 
now compels a man to earn his living 
by serving others. Radical departure 
from the principle tends to unsound 
business methods. Theve is, of course, 
the broad period of transition from 
barbarism to _ civilization, passing 
through the various phases of seizure, 
barter and exchange. Exchange was 
at first based upon simple and restricted 
mediums of value, which gradually 
broadened until gold became the stand- 
ard. But with the expansion of busi- 
ness activity even gold. with its equiva- 
lent the banknote, became cumbersome 
as a general medium of exchange and 
was supplanted by the check, the draft 
and bill of exchange—all expressive 
of the confidence between man and man 
and the close touch between the bank- 
ing system and the business world. 
This really means that credit is fast 
becoming the chief medium of exchange, 
with gold for reserve purposes and for 
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the adjustment of domestic and inter- 
national balances. 


GoLp AND PRICEs. 


As the momentum of a period o: 
business activity develops credit ex 
pands and ultimately works into a con 
dition of inflation which temporaril) 
depreciates the purchasing power o 
the unit, namely, the dollar; with 
resultant increase in commodity price 
Then, after the crisis of inflation 
reached, the reverse process takes lac: 
credit automatically contracts and gol 
quietly retires to its position as a laten 
rather than an active force, giving th 
business world a period of needed resi 
The measure of inflation which remain: 
after such a period continues to be : 
force in maintaining a higher level o: 
prices until the credit on which it is 
based has been liquidated. For in- 
stance, the volume of liquidation was 
much greater after the panic of 1903 
than after that of 1907, with the result 
that the amount of capital released for 
investment in the former period was 
larger than the amount that has been 
released since 1907. As a consequence 
the average level of bond values has 
not yet recovered. The amount of 
gold, or its equivalent, that remains 
continually in active circulation, or in 
active reserve form, in excess of the 
normal increase required by a growing 
population, is the only gold that can 
permanently affect prices. Any in- 
crease in ercdit caused by the growth 
of the deposits of banking institutions, 
which are required by law to keep min- 
imum reserves, tends also to inflate 
prices. The decrease of the average 
reserve in this country during recent 
years from twenty to about twelve per 
cent. indicates a strong tendency to 
such inflation. It is evident, there- 
fore, that gold must be given a not too 
important place as a cause, both in the 
increase of commodity prices, and the 
interrelated depreciation of bonds as 
investments with fixed maturities. 





RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


By H. Prentiss Taylor, of H. P. Taylor & Company, New York and Pittsburg 


REVIVAL of interest in the bond 
market has been a noteworthy 
feature of the financial situation since 
the opening of September. While pur- 
chases for account of the individual in- 
vestor are still comparatively narrow, 
the recovery in prices, the transfer of 
large blocks of securities from the un- 
derwriters to bond houses at home and 
abroad, the broadening inquiry in all 
directions and the comparative ease 
with which municipal issues are being 
disposed of are signs warranting the 
belief that the movement has stability 
and that it will expand. 

Financiers are now convinced that 
a monetary stringency this year is im- 
probable. The wisdom of the bankers 
in New York and Chicago in calling at- 
tention, in May and June, to the ab- 
normal increase in the loan item of the 
national banks of the country, and in- 
sisting upon correction, has been ex- 
emplified many times. Between Jan- 
uary 31 and March 29, loans had in- 
creased $202,589,000, an unprecedented 
record for any period between calls. 
From April 28, 1909, to March 29, 
1910, the increase had reached the sur- 
prising total of $469,000,000. Of this 
amount the middle western states had 
contributed $165,000,000, the southern 
$91,300,000 and the far western $58,- 
500,000. Meanwhile, the banks of 
New York City had contracted their 
loan item by $47,000,000. Speculation 
in land, particularly in the west, had 
been in progress for three or four 
years and had finally reached a stage 
necessitating a radical check if an ulti- 
mate disaster were to be avoided. Loans 
to farmers and grain dealers, for the 
purpose of withholding agricultural 
products from market, not only had 
weakened the position of the banks but 
had accelerated speculation in grain, the 
high prices for which had been a mate- 
rial factor in elevating the costs of liv- 


ing. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


The banks, by demanding liquidation 
of loans, forced the shipment of grain 
and food products from the'farms to 
primary markets, the immediate results 
being that August receipts thereat were 
the largest for any month on record, 
with a single exception. As a further 
precautionary measure, New York 
banks imported about $18,000,000 gold. 
The national banks in their statements 
as of June 30 and of September 1, did 
not show the expected improvement in 
their condition so far as the loan item 
was concerned, but the figures plainly 
indicated the extent to which western 
institutions had called upon their cor- 
respondents for funds within the six 
months and the readiness with which 
their demands had been complied. 

It is seldom that realization equals 
expectation. October arrived without 


any evidence of the conditions predicted 


four and five months previously. Poli- 
tics and political events for a time ex- 
erted a potent influence on sentiment 
and stimulated conservatism. Business 
gradually slackened, which released 
capital from the ordinary channels of 
trade. The controversy over freight 
rates restricted the ordinary require- 
ments of the railroads and naturally 
affected all lines of industry closely de- 
pendent upon the purchasing power of 
the transportation systems. Money, in- 
stead of showing decided firmness, when 
crop-moving demands were heaviest, has 
been relatively easy. And as election 
day approaches, there has been a sub- 
sidence of the fears expressed at mid- 
summer. Instead, a feeling of assur- 
ance that a political change might bring 
freedom from legislative hindrance to 
business exists in quarters which form- 
erly became unduly frightened at the 
prospect of such an event. 


Tue Trave Revivat or 1909. 


There has been a general expression 
of opinion during the last six months, 
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on a fact economically apparent just a 
year ago, that the trade revival of 1909 
was not only over-extended but that it 
had made its start from a tilted founda- 
tion. Precedents, particularly in the 
iron and steel industry, clearly outlined 
the probable culmination, but trade and 
speculative enthusiasm, especially in the 
west where prices of animal and agri- 
cultural products were lifted to the 
highest level in many years, assisted 
the general movement. Within an in- 
credibly brief period, the production of 
iron was doubled, excelling all previous 
records, and the value of the finished 
products set a new mark in American 
manufacturing history. 


REACTION. 


A reaction was discernible before the 
end of last year but the stock market 
did not begin to realize that readjust- 
ment was under way until January, 
when prices broke violently. Political 
developments were directly charged 


with responsibility for the collapse and 
subsequent events were freely credited 


to the same depressing influence, where- 
as they were directly attributable to at- 
tempted nullification of the operation 
of natural laws. Failure to liquidate 
labor in 1908 made it impossible to deny 
demands for higher wages, when rail- 
road and industrial corporations were 
last year showing phenomenal increases 
in earnings and were either restoring 
or increasing dividend disbursements. 
However, it was not until last spring 
that wage increases became a fixture. 
* By that time, reaction in business had 
been progressing for some months. It 
is still uncompleted, partly because high 
wages and low efficiency of labor nat- 
urally tend to retard the movement. 
Nevertheless, the purchasing power of 
the dollar is slowly expanding. As 
compared with the high prices estab- 
lished on the Chicago Board of Trade 
in April and May, wheat has declined 
13 cents per bushel, corn 16 cents and 
oats 8 cents per bushel. Wheat and 
corn are selling lower than at any time 
since 1907 and oats since 1906. Mess 
pork is $8 per barrel lower and market 
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quotations on animal products in gen- 
eral are becoming more _ rational. 
Leather, lumber, boots and shoes, wool- 
en fabrics, rubber, iron and steel and 
many manufactured articles are lower. 
Cotton remains high, partly because of 
a disappointing yield and partly be- 
cause of a dangerous speculation. 


Tue Neep or Lower Prices. 


Labor can hardly be expected to ad- 
just itself to a changing situation in 
view of its commanding influence in 
political affairs and to the wholesome 
fear in which it is held by the railroads. 
Contentions of the latter for higher 
freight rates have been predicated 
largely on the plea that increased wages 
necessitate the rise in order to show a 
fair return on the capital invested. 
This may be the easiest solution of the 
question but labor cannot continue to 
command the present basis of remuner- 
ation unless there is a corresponding 
permanent elevation in cost of living. 
The pressing need of the country is for 
lower prices, particularly if the United 
States is to regain anything like its 
former position among grain exporting 
nations. An ability to compete in the 
world’s markets likewise is essential if 
we are to liquidate our huge foreign 
indebtedness and to command free capi- 
tal on attractive terms. Statistics show 
that the world’s weekly shipments of 
wheat to importing European countries 
have recently been in excess of 
15,000,000 bushels, of which the 
United States and Canada have been 
supplying about one-seventh. Our pro- 
portion several years ago was 40 to 50 
per cent. Russia, Egypt, India and 
Argentina have been underselling us 
and have been strengthening their finan- 
cial position largely at our expense. 


MAKING THE TuRN. 


Increase in manufactured exports 
has partially offset the decrease in 
cereal shipments, but the one thing 
needful to restore our financial equilib- 
rium is to be able to offer our com- 
modities at a level that will appear at- 





INVESTMENTS 


tractive to consuming nations, as in 
1908, when excess exports for the 
twelve months aggregated $636,461 ,300; 
last year the excess was $273,998,100. 
While our aggregate trade for nine 
months ending September 30 amounted 
to $2,395,300,000, the excess of exports 
was only $50,500,000, or, 2.11 per 
cent. of the total. This showing was 
made possible by the highly favorable 
statement for September. The excess 
of exports was $51,587,000 over im- 
ports as compared with the correspond- 
ing month in 1909, due largely to the 
unusually heavy shipments of cotton, 
which were accelerated by the bill of 
lading controversy. The need of a per- 
manent change is apparent; when it 
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comes the investment situation will lack 
many of the perplexing features of the 
past two or three years. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


OR the benefit of its many readers 
who want impartial information 
INVESTMENTs maintains a bureau fully 
prepared to answer questions on in- 
vestment matters. 

For this service, which is under the 
personal direction of the editor, no 
charge is made. The only condition is 
that postage to cover replies must ac- 
company questions. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrected to October 20, approximate yield as figured November 1.] 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co., brokers 
in investment securities and dealers in un- 
listed and inactive railroad and industria: 
securities, 67 Exchange pl., New York. 


Yield. 
1.66 


Name and Maturity. Price. 


U. S. Gov., reg. 2, 100%-101% 
U. S. Gov., reg. 3s, -102% 
Panama Canal, reg. 2s, 1936..100%-101 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s ......105 -106 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 -104% 
Colorada 4s, ’22 (op. -100 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr. . -102 
Georgia 4%s, July 1915......104 -105 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., 1914...... 96 +101 
Massachusetts 34s, 1940...... 94%- 95 
New York State 3s, ’59........101%-103 
North Carolina 6s, Apr., '19..114%4-116% 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933....103 -104 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, '13.. 95%%- 96% 
Va. 6s, B. B. & Co.ctfs., 187 - 45 
Boston 3%s, 1929 .. -- 95 - 96% 
New York City 4%s, 1957...108 -108% 
New York City 4%s, 1917....102%-103%4 
New York City 48, 1959..... 99 - 99% 
New York City 4s, 1955.... 98 - 98% 
New York City 3%s, 1954.... 87%- 88% 
New York Coty 3%s, 1930.... 89%- 91 
New York City rev. 6s, 1910..101 -101% 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938...100 -101% 
St. Louis 4s, July, 1928........100 -101% 
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SHORT TERM SECURITIES, 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 


current quotations for the 
railway and _ industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
adaed to price. 


Following are 
principal short-term 


Yield. 
92 
10 


25 


Name and Maturity Price. 
Am. Cig. 4s, “A” Mar. 15, °11 98%- 99% 
Am. Cig, 4s, “B’’ Mar. 15, ’12 974%- 98% 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., '10.. 99%-100% 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., °14.. 97 - 98 
“Big Four’ 5s, June, °11....100 -100% 
B. R. & P. Equip. 2 99 -100% 
Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar, 98%- 99% 
C.. . & D.. 4e,. duly, * «+e 964- 9T% 
Diamond Match 6s, y 98 -100 
Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., 98 -100 
Interboro 6s, May, 101%4-101% 
KcC$6R;R&L. 64, °12.. 98 - 99 
Maine Central 4s, Dec., ’14.... 98 -100 
Minn. & St, Louis 5s, Feb., ’11 98%- 99% 
New Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., °11..99%-100 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °10 100 -101% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., --10244-103% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., -103%%-104% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., -104%-106% 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., -++-100 -100% 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., 100% -101 
No. American 5s, May, 2.. 99 -100 
St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., '12.. 95%- 96% 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., sees 98 = 98% 
Tidewater 6s, June, ’13 100%-101%4 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., 99%-100% 
Wood Worsted 415s, Mar., 99%- .. 
Western Tel, 5s, Feb., °12.... 99 + 99% 
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INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co, 
Bid. Asked. 


Amn Asber,. 9POl..0<00-< 65 72 
Arkansas, Oklahoma 

Atlanta & West Point 

Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref...... 
Central New England 

Central New England, pref.... 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 50 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 60 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 35 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac 130 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref...102 
Cincinnati Northern ° 

Cleveland. Akron 
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Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. 

Delaware 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref.... 
Detroit & Mackinac 

Detroit & Mackinac, 

Grand Rapids & Indiana ,.,... 
Georgia, South & Florida 

Georgia, South & Florida I1st pref. 
Georgia, South & Florida, 2d pref. 7 
Huntington & Broad Top 
Huntington & Broad Top, ose 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient... 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 2 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref. 
Maine Central 

Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Michigan Central 

Mississippi Central .. ° 
Northern Central, new ctfs 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. 
Pere Marquette 

Pere Marquette, ist 

Pere Marquette, 2d pref 

St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref. 
Seaboard list pref 

Seabord 2d _ pref. 

Spokane & Inland Empire 
Spokane & Inland Empire, 
Virginian 

Vandalia 

Williamsport & North Branch 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 


Bid. 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..270 300 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).135 145 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).180 eee 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

of Ga.) 
Beech Creek (N. Y. 
Boston & Lowell 
Bleecker St. & 

St. Ry. Co.) 
Boston & Albany ; 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .27 
Broadway & Tth Av. - > Ce 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 
Brooklyn City R. R. 

Co.) 
Camden 

R. , ous 
Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.). 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W. ‘ 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) “15 
Christopher & 10th St. R. 

(%. & BR.) 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.). 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment. 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. By cccel 
Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.).. 
Commercial Union of Me. (Com, 

Co.) 
Concord & Montreal (B. 
Concord & Portsmouth 
Conn. & Passumpsic 
Conn. River (B. & M.) 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.). 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.). 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 

M. S.) otén: ae 
Reading) ....135 
R. — 


& selections Co. 


East Pa (Phila. & 
Eighth Ay. St. R. R. (M, S 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. 
Cen.) . 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S&S. & &.)....22 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.).... 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union).. 
Ft. Wi: ayue & Jackson pfd. (L. S. 
M. 8.) 


Forty- -second s 
(Met. St. Ry.) .... 
Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. 
& A. C. L.) 
Gold & Stock Tel. Co. » eke 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.). 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 


Asked. 
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Bid. 


Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 90 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 95 
Jackson. Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 84 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....164 
Kalamazco, Al. & G. Rapids (L. 


Scott & M., 


. 
Kan. C., Ft. 


L. = Soy 

x. © & C. pfd. (Chic. & Aly.123 

—— ; pn Special (Mich S. & N. 
nd 

Little asand (Penn. R. R.) 20000002205 

Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 

& R.) oo e115 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.)160 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. & 

BR.) cece edoscencekae 
— & Birmingham ‘pid, 4% (So. 

Ry. ‘ Stee = 
Motlie & Ohio (So. Ry.) coccce 
Morris Can, pfd. (Lehigh Valley). "170 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).173 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)....185 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y q ‘i. 

& H.) -100 
N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa. R. R.). 250 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach _ 

Gt & m 7 
N. Y. & Harlam (N. Y. Central). . 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).120 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)150 
North Carvlina R. R. (So. Ry.)....156 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..196 
North, R. R. of N. J, (Erie R. R.). 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.).. 
Nor. & Wor. pfd (N.Y.,N.H.&H.).. 
Ogden Min. R.R, (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.). 
Old Colony (N.Y.,N.H.&H.) .. 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.). 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.). 

Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L&P.).. ° 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.).2 
Pitts. B. & lL. (P. L. BB. & C. Co.). 32 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic, (Pa.R.R.)166 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 

(Pa. BR. BR.) 

Pitts. & North Adams (B. & ° 
Pitts., oe &Y. (P. & L. E. 
M. 8.) 


H. & H.) 
Rensselaer & Saratoga “(w. ‘&H). § 
Rome, Watertown & O. N.Y.Cen. )120 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.)118 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.)166 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.)... 80 
Sixth Av. R. R, (Met. S. R. Co.)..112 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).100 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)..165 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M.S. R.)..200 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) ....135 
Utica & Black River (Rome, 

& 
Utica, 

& 
Unites N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.). 
Valley of New York (D., L. & woes 
Ware R, R. (Boston & Albany). 
Warren R. R. (D., L. & W.)... 


NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, 
FER 


Quoted by Williamson & Squire, 


GAS 
RY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 
members New 


Asked. 
100 


AND 


York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 


investment securities, 25 

York City. 
Bid. 

Bleecker St & Ful Fy 
Ist 4s 195 &. 54 
Bway Surf Ry Ist 5s. 102 
Bway & 7th Av stock..... 120 
Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 100 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 58.1914 99 
Col & 9th Av Ist 5s..1993 M&s 95 
Christopher & 10th St.... QJ 80 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 58.1932 96 

Dry Dock E B & Bat 
Ctfs 5s «+1914 f 40 
42d St M & St N Av 68.1910 


Broad street, 


9915 


New 


Asked. 


60 
104 
135 
102 
100% 
100 

95 
100 


49 
100% 








INVESTMENTS 


Bid. Asked. 


Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 98 
second Av Ry stock..... 
second Av Ry Ist 5s. .1909 
econd Av Ry Cons 58.1948 
sixth Av Ry_stock........ 
outh Ferry Ry ist 58.1919 
carryt'n W P & M 58.1928 
Tion Ry ist 5s......1942 
Vestchester El Ry 58.1943 
“onkers Ry ist 5s8..1946 
ew Amst Gas Cons 58.1927 
entral Union Gas 58..1932 
‘quitable Gas Light 58.1948 
'Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 
Y & E R Gas Con 5s.1945 
orthern Union Gas 5s.1927 
andard Gas Light 58.1930 
‘estchester Light 5s..1950 
rooklyn Ferry Gen 68.1943 
oboken Fy Ist mtg 5s.1946 
Y & Bkn Fy Ist Mt 68.1911 
Y & Hobok Fy Gen 58.1946 
Y & East River Fy...... 
th & 23d St Ferry 
th & 23d St Fy 1st 58.1919 
iion Ferry aia 
nion Ferry 1st bs... .1920 


EQUIPMENT BONDS. 
1oted by Blake & Reeves, 
ment securities, 34 Pine st., 
1otations are given in basis. 


dealers in invest- 
New York. 


Bid. Asked. 


tl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., °17... 4% 4% 
iff., Roch. & Pitts, 4%2 %, Apr., ’ 4% 
inadian Northern 4% %, Sept., 
entral of Georgia 4% %, July, 
entral of N. J. 4%, Apr. 
hes. & Ohio 4%, Oct., 
hic. & Alton 4%, June, 
‘hie. & Alton 4%%, Rove» 
*hic., R. I. & Pac. 4% %, Feb., 
Den. & Rio Grande 5%, Mar., 
el. & Hud. 442%, July, °22.... 
Erie 4%, Dec., "11 ..2 
rie 4%, June, 
2 4%, Dec., 
4%, Dec., '1b 
4%, June, °16 
Cent. 5%, Nov., 
Y. Cent. 5%, Nov., 
No. West 4%, Mar., 
Pennsylvania 4%, Nov., 
Seaboard Air Line 5%, 
So. Ry. 442%, Series E, June, ‘14 
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COAL BONDS. 


Quoted by Frederick H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 
York. 

Bid. Asked. 


me ech Creek C, & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 70 75 

Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s, 1922.105 110 
earfield Bitum Coal Ist 4s, 1940. 80 85 

Consolidated Indian Coal lst Sink- 

ing Fund 5s, 1935 . 85% 87% 
Continental Coal 1st 5s, § coo 88 100 
Fairmount Coal Ist 5s, 95 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

lst Sinking Funds 5s, 1951 101 
Monongahela River Con. Coal 

Com Fr. Ba, S00T. oc:c0 97 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Ist ‘& 

Coll Tr. 5s, 1947 ... 95 97 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

& Coll, Tr. Ga, 18GLh.cccccccocccss 9 
O'Gara Coal Co. 1st 5s, “Sept. 1955. 70 80 
Pittsburg Coal Co. ist & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co.,, 1st 5s, 1928 88 90 
2ecohontas Consol. Collieries ist 

Om. 2067 sscec 85 
Somerset Coal Co. Ist 5s, “1932. 95 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 64 67 
Vandalia Coal ist 5s, 1930 ......100 
Victor Fuel 1st 5s, 1958 ..-....... 85 87 
Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1942.. 80 
West End Coll. Ist 5s, 1913 ...... 95 
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ACTIVE BONDS. 
Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
street, New York. 


bankers, 
44 Pine 


Bid. Asked. 


Amer. Agri. Chem. 5 -102 102% 
Amer. Steel Founderies 4s, 1923... 69 
Amer. Steel Founderies 6s, 1935..100 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 3%s. 90 
Bethlehem Steel 5s cans ae 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 48. 97% 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 48...100% 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 88 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s..... 97% 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref’ng 5s.. 92% 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s...... 98 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s....... 81 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s. 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s. 

Va. Carolina Chem. ist 

Western Maryland 4s 

Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s. 8 
Wis. Central, Supe rior & Duluth 4s 92% 
Western Pacific 1 


POWER COMPANY BONDS. 


Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street, New York. 


Bid. Asked. 


Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com. 37 $9 
Bonds, 6%, due 198% (Int.) .... 93 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com. 
stk. div.) ... 
Guanajuato Power & El. Com 37 
Arizona Power Co., bonds 60% ©, due 
1933 
Arizona Power Co. 
Arizona _ Power Co. com. 
Great Western Power Co. 
5%, due 1946 
Western Power Co. 
Western Power Co. 
Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 85 
Mobile Electric Co. pref., 7 
Mobile Electric Co. com. 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., pref., 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. com 


bonds, 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT 

BONDS. 

Reported by Zimmerman & Forshay, 
street, New York. 


AND MUNICIPAL 


9-11 Wall 


Bid. Asked. 
92% 
83% 
102% 
10114 


German Govt. 
do 3s 

Prussian Consols 

Bavarian Govt. 

Hessian Govt. 

Saxony Govt. 

Hamburg Govt. 

City of Berlin 4s 

City of Cologne 4s 

City of Augsburg 4s 

Cityof Munich 4s 

City of Frankfurt 3%s 

City of Vienna 4s 

Mexican Govt. 5s 

Russian Govt. 

French Govt. Rente 

British Consols 2'%s 


3128 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Quoted by J. K. 
dealers in miscellaneous securities, 
street, New York. 


Rice, Jr., & Co., brokers and 
33 Wall 


Asked. 


Brass 125 
Chicle com. owes 225 
American Chicle pref....ccccosees 98 103 
American Coal Products ........ § 97 
American Gas & Electric com.... 46 
American Gas & Electric pref.... 42 


American 
American 
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Bid. Asked. 


ort 


Adoms Express 2 275 Otis Elevator pref. .....e<e. 
American Express 270 Pacific Gas & Electric com... 
American Light & Traction com.. 282 Pacific Gas & Electric pref.. 
American Light & Traction pref.. 103 Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

American District Tel. of N. J... 4! 53 Pope Manufacturing com. 
Babcock & Wilcox GE 100 Pope Manufacturing pref. ..... 
BordensCondensed Milk d 115 Producers Oil ° 
Bordenrs Condensed Milk pref... .10; 104% Royal Baking Powder com....... 
Bush Terminal 921 96 Royal Baking Powder pref 

Childs Restaurant Co. 140 Safety Car Heating & Lighting... 
Childs Restaurant Co. i sccocekee 110 Sen Sen Chiclet 

Cripple Creek Central com 2 30 Singer Manufacturing 

Cripple Creek Central pref 46 Standard Coupler com. 

Del. Lack. & Western Coal é 215 Texas & Pacific Coal 

Du Pont Powder com § 150 Tri-City Railway & Light com... 
Du Pont Powder 8: 86 Tri-City Railway & Light pref.... 
E. W. Bliss com. 2 126 U. S. Express 

E. W. Bliss pref. coe chee 135 U. S. Motors com. 

Hudson & Manhattan com. g 20 U. §. Motors pref. 

International Nickel com. 35 140 Union Typewriter com. 
International Nickel pref. 88 93 Underwood Typewriter 
International Silver com. § 80 Underwood Typewriter 
International Silver pref. 0 114 Virginian Railway 

Int. Time Recording com. § 200 Well Fargo Express 

Int. Time Recording pref. 3 115 Western Pacific 

Kings Co. E. L. & P. 22 127 Western Power com. 

Oil Fields of Mexico § 65 Western Power pref. 

Otis Elevator com. y 50 Worthington Pump pref. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 


[Corrected to October 20, 1910.] 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. Div. Rate. Bid. Asked 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, membcrs ena — ttt erreeees 3 ie tee 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 42 Nat. Bk. of Commerce ..., 8 200 303 
Broadway, New York. =. Butchers S Drovers... 135 145 
7 National City Bank 385 395 
Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. National Park Bank . 350 ann 
Aetna National Bank 175 eee National Reserve Bank .... 6 100 110 
Amer. Exchange Nat. 230 sala New Netherlands’ Bank.... {| 210 ees 
Audubon Bank .... 115 125 N. Y. County Nat. Bank.. 950 aes 
Bank of America 580 600 New York Bkg. 310 325 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. 320 335 N. Y. Produce Ex. oe 160 170 
Bank of the Metropolis.. 380 410 Night & Day Bank ies eae 230 
Bank of N. Y., N. B. A.. 310 325 Nineteenth Ward Bank.... .. ioe 260 
Bank of Washington Hts.. 280 “ae Northern Bank ce 105 
Battery Park Nat. Bank... .. 115 are Pacific Bank 230 240 
Bowery Bank ....-.cccccces 380 ee People’s Bank 250 280 
Bronx Borough Bank 300 ve Phenix National 180 200 
Bryant Park Bank oe 155 eee Plaza Bank 600 plata 
Butchers & Drovers Bank.. 135 i Seaboard National Bank... 12 400 see 
Century Bank i 160 5 Second National Bank.... 12 400 
Chase National Bank .... 6 425 Sherman National Bank... .. 125 eee 
Chatham National Bank.... 300 State Bank eee aon 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 205 5 Twelfth Ward Bank eee 150 
Chemical National Bank... 425 3: Twenty-Third Ward Bk... 185 eee 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 150 0 Union Ex. Nat. 165 ee6e 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank.... 6 145 one Washington Heights Bank. .. 275 pak 
Colonial Bank 395 2i West Side Bank .......... 12 600 eos 
Columbia Bank d 350 Yorkville Bank ..... 525 
Corn Exchange Bank .... 5 308 
East River Nat. 100 
Fidelity Bank 5 165 
Fifth Avenue Bank 4000 0) “= 
Fifth National Bank ..... 300 Se NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 
First National Bank ...... 32 840 86 
Fourteenth Street Bank.... 6 150 Diy. Rate. Bid. Asked 
Fourth National Bank .... } 184 Astor Trust Co. 330 345 
Gallatin National Bank .... 325 ee Bankers’ Trust Co. 3 625 650 
Garfield National Bank .... 300 - Broadway Trust . es 140 150 
German-American Bank.... 6 140 Brooklyn Trust Co. ....... 435 sacs 
German Exchange Bank.... 460 Carnegie Trust Co. 100 110 
Germania Bank 2 500 Central Trust Co. 45 1000 Sie 
Gotham National Bank ... .. 150 eee Columbia Trust Co. 8 270 
Greenwich Bank ......+-+.. ee Commercial Trust Co. .... .. 115 ee 
Hanover National Bank.... 600 Empire Trust Co. 10 300 310 
Importers’ & Traders Nat. Equitable Trust 24 460 475 
Bank 540 Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. 200 (par $25) 50 1625 1675 
Jefferson Bank wéa.cee mies Fidelity Trust Co. 200 210 
Liberty National Bank .... 600 Flatbush Trust Co. 210 ae 
Lincoln National Bank .... Franklin Trust Co. 2.0 220 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk.. Fulton Trust Co. 290 ees 
Mechanics & Metals Nat. Guaranty Trust Co. 32 795 805 
Bank 45 Guardian Trust Co. ee a 175 
Mercantile Nat. maces © § Hamilton Trust Co. .. ° 270 eee 
Merchants’ Ex. . 0 Home Trust Co. .. os 105 eee 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank .... 7 Hudson Trust Co. 150 170 
Metropolitan Bank § 2 International Bank’'g Corp.. .. 90 
Mount Morris Bank ..... 25 eee Kings Co. Trust Co. ...... 500 ees 


i 
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INVESTMENTS 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Knickerbocker Trust Co.... 12 285 295 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & 

Trust Co. 12 250 260 
Lawyers’ Morigage ic igcurenes oe 235 240 
Lincoln Trust Co. a 130 145 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 300 
Madison Trust Co. ae joe 
Manhattan Trust Co. 

$30) 380 
Mercantile Trust Co. . ° 725 
Metropolitan Trust Co. .... nee 
Mutual Alliance Trust Go... «- 115 
Nassau Trust Co. 175 
National Surety 8 260 

. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 1100 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co. 190 
New York Trust Co. eee 
People’s Trust Co. 2 285 
Queens Co. Trust Co. oe 115 
Savoy Trust Co. oe earn 
Standard Trust 
Title Guar. & Trust Co..... 

Trust Co. of America 
Union Trust Co. 

U. S. Mtg. & Trust 

United States Trust Co.... 
Van Norden Trust Co....... 
Washington Trust Co 
Williamsburg Trust Co..... 
Windsor Trust Co: 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 
Congress St., Boston. 

Div. Last 


Rate. Sale. 
151% 


Name. 


Atlantic National Bank 
Boylston National Bank 
Commercial National Bank 
Eliot National Bank 
First National Bank 
First Ward Bank 
Fourth National = 
Merchants National Bank 
Metropolitan National Bank . 
National Bank of Commerce... 


Rockland Bank, Roxbury.. 


National Shawmut Bank ....- 
National Union Bank 
National Security Bank 
New England National Bank 
Old Boston National Bank 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury.. 
Second National Bank 
South End National Bank 
State National Bank 
Webster & Atlas National Bank... 
Winthrop National Bank 

* No public sales. 


ne 
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BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Div. 
Name. 


American Trust Co. -. 
Bay State Trust Co. 
Beacon Trust Co. 
Boston Safe D. & T. 
City Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Dorchester Trust Co. 
Exchange Trust Co. 
Federal Trust Co. 
International Trust Co. 
Liberty Trust Co. 
Mattapan D. & T. Co. 
Mechanics Trust Co. 
New England Trust Co. 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
Puritan Trust Co. 
State Street Trust Co. 
United States Trust Co. 
* No public sales. 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 
Div. Rate. Bid. 

Ashland Exchange Bank.. 
Austin State Bank oo 1 
Central Trust Co. .... 
Chicago City Bank 
Chicago Savings Bank 
Citizens Trust Co. 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. 


4 


Bank.. 


Div. Rate. Bid. 
Drexel State Bank 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. ° 
Englewood State Bank.... 
Farwell Trust Co. 
Hibernian Banking 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. 
Kaspar State Bank 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. _ 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 
Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk 
Northern Trust Co. 
North Avenue State Bank.. 
North Side State Bank.... 
Northwest State Bank .... 
Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 
Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank .. 312 
Peoples Stock Yards State 

Bank 

Prairie State eee 
Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank. 165 
Railway Exchange Bank... one 
Security Bank 6 185 
Sheridan Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 6 112 
South Side State Bank.... .. 150 
State Bank of Chicago.... 12 vue 
State Bank, Evanston .... a cos 
Stockmen’s Trust Co. 118 
Stock Yards Savings Bank s 00 215 
Union Bank 138 
Union Trust Co. F ee 
Wendell State Bank ...... .. 
West Side Tr. & Sav. Bank .. eee 
Western Trust 6 § 150 
Wilmette Ex. State Bank... .. 115 
Woodlawn Trust 8 142 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 


Monroe St., Chicago. 
Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Calumet National Bank ... 6 150 
City National, Evanston... 12 300 ose 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank... 16 415 420 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. He 220 
First National Bank 425 428 
First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 10 250 aes 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank. 8 170 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

Bank 1 230 
Monroe National Bank .... 130 
Nat. Bank of the Republic. 190 
National City Bank 6 218 
National Produce Bank.... 145 
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J. RUTHERFORD McALLISTER 


President Franklin National Bank of 
Philadelphia 


NOTABLE instance of _ splendid 

achievement resulting from the infu- 

sion of young blood into a business 
enterprise of great strength is afforded by 
the rapid rise of J. Rutherford McAllister 
from a clerical position to the presidency 
of the Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
yhia. 
His management has been distinguished 
by a forceful, energetic and yet conservative 
policy, by which the bank has forged to the 
front like a young giant. 

Mr. McAllister, with the responsibility of 
management upon him, has the knack of ad- 
justing the burden so that it does not chafe, 
and the esprit de corps that pervades the 
Franklin National Bank is but the natural 
reflection of his own intense energy, vigor 
and good will, 

A very good portrait of Mr. McAllister 
appears as a frontispiece in this issue of 
Tue BanKkers MaGazine. 








ANNUAL CONVENTION 





OF THE AMERICAN 


BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION WELL ATTENDED 


SOME MOMENTOUS QUESTIONS TAKEN UP AND DISCUSSED — FRANK 
O. WATTS, OF NASHVILLE, THE NEW PRESIDENT ; 





A Ot an— 


Newly Elected President American Bankers’ Association 


RINTED records and delightful mem- 
ories are all that remain of the 
thirty-sixth annual convention of the 

American Bankers’ Association. For at- 
tendance and_ interest this convention 
eclipsed all former ones. Fully 1,500 dele- 
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gates were present from Monday, October 
third, to Friday, October seventh, and for 
every delegate there was at least one visit- 
or bringing the total attendance up to three 
thousand. Los Angeles, the scene of the 
convention, put on gala attire to welcome 
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those who journeyed there from every cor- 
ner of this country. The railroads, hotels 
and telephone companies extended unusual 
courtesies to the visitors, while the hospitality 
of the Los Angeles bankers was unbounded. 
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by the resuits accomplished, the Los An- 
geles convention was noteworthy in many 
respects other than for its record-breaking 
attendance. This fact is emphasized by 
noting the various. reports and resolutions 


bovmigelond 


Newly Elected Vice-President American Bankers’ Association 


\long the route to and from the conven- 
tion, and especially where long stops were 
nade, attentions were showered upon the 
travelers to such an extent that the trip 
across the continent was minded not at all 
by those compelled to make it. Measured 


submitted and accepted by the convention. 

The first day's was taken up 
mostly with preliminary work and com- 
mittee meetings. There were seventeen of 
these meetings scheduled for the day, and 
the work was completed by evening. 


session 
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President Lewis E. Pierson called the 
convention to order on Tuesday morning. 
The invocation was delivered by Rev. 
Robert J. Burdette, pastor emeritus, Tem- 
ple Baptist Church of Los Angeles, and the 
addresses of welcome were delivered by Hon. 
James N. Gillet, governor of California, 
Hon. Geo. Alexander, mayor of Los An- 





CHARLES H. HUTTIG 


Made Chairman Executive Council American 
Bankers’ Association 


geles, and W. H. Holliday, president Los 
Angeles Clearing House Association. Geo. 
H. Russel of Detroit, Mich., an ex-president 


of the association, responded to their 
cordial greetings. The remainder of the 
forenoon was devoted to the annual 


address of President Pierson and reports 
of General Secretary Farnsworth, Treas- 
urer Kauffman, General Counsel Patten and 
the Executive Committee, William Living- 
stone, chairman. 

At 12.15 o'clock, Irving T. Bush, of New 
York, chairman National Currency League, 
delivered an address on “Needed Banking 
and Currency Reforms from the Standpoint 
of the Commercial Interests of the Coun- 
try.” Others who spoke the first day 
(Tuesday) were: Dr. Benj. Ide Wheeler, 
president of the University of California; 
R. G. Rhett, president People’s National 
Bank, Charleston, S. C. 

One of the big events of the week was 
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the grand ball given in the Al Maiaikah 
Shrine Coliseum, on Tuesday night. 

Wednesday the trust company men oc- 
cupied the center of the stage. A com- 
plete resumé of their deliberations will be 
found in the department of this magazine 
devoted to trust companies, 

Likewise the proceedings of the savings 
banks section will be found reviewed else- 
where in this issue of THe Bankers Maca- 
ZINE. 

The executive council report as read was 
as follows: 


Since the last convention of this associa- 
tion, which was held in Chicago, September 
15-19, 1909, the Executive Council has held 
two meetings; one immediately following 
the adjournment of the Chicago Convention, 
and the other was held at Atlantic City, 
May 38 and 4, 1910. The details of these 
meetings were published in the ‘‘Journal”’ 
of October, 1909, and May, 1910. 

At the meeting of the Council at Atlantic 
City, N. J., a committee of local bankers 
and hotel representatives extended to this 
association an invitation to hold our 1911 
convention in that city. 

Mr. Charles H, Huttig, president Third 
National Bank, St Louis, Mo., was unani- 
mously elected to fill the vacancy on the 
Executive Council caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. J. Fletcher Farrell, he having 
removed to Chicago. 

The special committees appointed at our 
May meeting were as follows: 

Committee on printed forms for national 
and State banks: 

John M. Miller, Jr., 
eashier First National 
Va., chairman: Pierre Jay, vice-president 
Bank of Manhattan Company, New York 
City, N. Y.; J. Fletcher Farrell, vice-presi- 
dent Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Committee on false statements: 
Sol, Wexler, vice-president 
Central National Bank, New Orleans, 

chairman. 

E. J. Buck, president City Bank and Trust 
Company, Mobile, Ala. 

William A. Law, first vice-president First 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A resolution embodied in the report of 
the American Institute of Banking, which 
was offered, which referred to the consoli- 
dation of the Journal of the {| American 
Bankers’ Association and the Bulletin of 
the American Institute of Banking, which 
was in the form of a motion by Mr. Ralph 
C. Wilson, and the same was adopted. In 
part the resolution called for the subject- 
matter referred to the Institute Committee 
in conjunction with the officers of the asso- 
ciation, with power to arrange details, and 
at a later date the arrangements were per- 
fected for this consolidation, the first issue 
being under date of July, 1910. 

A resolution was offered by Mr, Wexle! 
and adopted, which resolution was to the 
effect that it was the sense of the Execu- 
tive Council of this association that a 
World’s Panama Exposition be held at the 
most fitting place in 1915 to commemorate 


vice-president and 
Bank, Richmond, 


Whitney- 
La., 
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the completion of the Panama Canal, and 
the resolution recommending the passage 
of proper resolutions in favor of same at 
this meeting, 

The executive officers have held fre- 
quent meetings during te past year in 
New York City to thoroughly consider as- 
sociation matters with the general secretary. 

Our association is to be congratulated 
upon the most excellent work of its several 
committees during the past year. Their 
eftorts have been continuous and as a 
whole successful. Their reports will be 
found to contain a fund of valuable ‘in- 
formation, full of interest to all of our 
members, and a careful sruacy of their re- 
ports cannot fail to prove both interesting 
and profitable. 

To the members of our association we 
commend most highly the efficient work of 
your secretary and his suvordinates during 
the past year. Their efforts have been un- 
ceasing, full of energy, effective in results 
and are entitled to great credit. 

A feature of the closing session was the 
address of Senator Theodore S. Burton of 
Ohio, outlining the work and scope of the 
United States Monetary Commission and 
asking the codperation of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

Invitations for the convention in 191] 
were presented from New Orleans, Atlantic 
City, San Antonio, Richmond, Niagara 
Falls and St. Louis, but the matter of mak- 
ing a selection was left to the executive 
council to decide next May. 

The convention went on record as indors- 
ing a plan to hold an exposition in 1915 


in commemoration of the opening of the 


Panama canal, but no indorsement for a 
site was made. 

A resolution asking Congress to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to defray the cost 
of transporting silver free of charge in the 
United States was adopted. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: For president: Frank O. Watts, 
president First National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn.; for vice-president: William Living- 
stone, president Dime Savings Bank of De- 
troit; for treasurer, Arthur Reynolds, presi- 
dent Des Moines National Bank of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
Charles H. Huttig, president Third National 
Bank of St. Louis was chosen chairman for 
the ensuing year and Col. Fred E. Farns- 
worth of New York was re-clected general 
secretary of the association. 

The Trust Company Section elected O. ©. 
Fuller, of Milwaukee, president; L. L. Gil- 
lespie, of New York, vice-president, and 
F. H. Fries, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
chairman of the executive committee. 

The Savings Bank Section elected Edward 
I. Robinson, Baltimore, president, and Al- 
fred L. Aiken, Worcester, Mass., vice-presi- 
dent. 

W. F. Keyser, of Sedalia, Mo., was re- 
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elected secretary of the organization of 
secretaries. 

Frank O. Watts, the president-elect of 
the American Bankers’ Association, with 
the exception of one other, is the youngest 


president the association has ever had. His 


rise in the banking field has been meteoric, 
and due to a great extent to his interest 


FRED. E. FARNSWORTH 


Re-elected General Secretary American 
Bankers’ Association 


in state and national bankers’ associations. 

He was made cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Union City, Tenn., before 
reaching his majority, a procedure that 
required special permission from the govern- 
ment at Washington. 

After fifteen years of service in Union 
City, Mr. Watts came to Nashville and 
accepted the same position with the First 
National of that city. A few years later 
he became the president a position he has 
held for thirteen years. In 1906, when the 
national convention was held in St. Louis, 
Mr. Watts was elected one of five members 
of the executive council leading the ticket 
by over fifty votes. At Denver he was 
unanimously elected chairman of the ex- 
ecutive council. Last year at Chicago he 
was chosen vice-president of the association, 
a position he has filled with credit. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S NEW YORK 
IMPROVEMENT 


OPENING OF THE NEW STATIONS AND TUNNELS 


BOUT December first the new station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
be opened in New York City, and 

at the same time the running of trains 
through the new North River tubes will 
begin (operation of the East River tunnels 


geceere 


fittett? 


seetetitsttt 


the traffic existed already, waiting to be 
properly handled. 

It was Alexander J. Cassatt, the late 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, “whose foresight, courage and 
ability achieved the extension of the Penn- 


t2tpett? Pett? 929949 


Pennsylvania Station in New York—Detail of Main Entrance on Seventh Avenue 


having been started several weeks earlier). 
This not only means the consummation of 
a remarkable achievement in. engineering 
and architecture, but is a striking evidence 
of a wisely progressive policy on the part of 
one of America’s greatest railroad systems. 

An enterprise of such magnitude, calling 
for an enormous outlay of capital, and in- 
volving the solution of complicated engi- 
neering problems, could not have been car- 
ried out without the exercise of foresight 
amounting almost to daring. As to one 
element in the undertaking—one which is 
always of the first importance in trans- 
portation enterprises—there was no doubt; 
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sylvania Railroad System into New York 
city.” ‘These words are inscribed beneath 
a bronze statue of Mr. Cassatt, which ap- 
propriately occupies a prominent place in 
the new station. 


Trarric AND INCREASED 
PopvULATION. 


That President Cassatt had adequate 
grounds for beginning this great work may 
be inferred from the following facts re- 
garding the growth of traffic and popula- 
tion in the neighborhood of New York city. 

Railroads on the Western bank of the 
Hudson river opposite New York city, car- 
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ried, in 1886, nearly 59,000,000 people. In 
1890 they carried over 72,000,000, in 1896 
more than 94,000,000 and in 1906 about 
140,000,000 people. 

In 1890 the population within a circle 
of nineteen miles radius, with City Hail, 
Manhattan, as the center, was 3,326,998; in 
1900 it was 4,612,153, and five years later 
5,404,638, an increase in ten years of thirty- 
eight per cent. In 1913 it is estimated that 
the population of this territory will ap- 
proximate six million people, and in 1920 
eight million. 

[his rapid growth of population in the 
New York Metropolitan district was of 
itself sufficient incentive for the undertaking 
of these extensive improvements. But of 
course these figures tell only a part of the 
story. They reflect, in a gencral way, the 
growth in population that has been going 
on throughout the territory served by the 
Pennsylvania System, and indeed throughout 
the whole country. 

The rapid development of New York as 
a point of manufacture and consumption, 
its evergrowing import and export trade, 
made it imperative in these improvements 
to take heed of the enlarged requirements 
of freight traffic also, and while the tunnels 
themselves are at present restricted to the 
carrying of passengers, the freight facili- 
ties in New York harbor have been vastly 
bettered by these improvements. As a re- 
sult of the acquirement of the Long Island 
Railroad by the Pennsylvania Company, 
the facilities for travel between the city 


and the Long Island suburbs, including the. 


numerous summer resorts, have been much 
improved, while the water transportation 
trip for freight for the New England traffic 
across New York harbor has been shortened 
from twelve miles to three and four-tenths 
miles. 


Tue New Station. 


From the illustrations herewith presented, 
a better idea of the new station may be 
had than can be conveyed by description. 
The building is of the Roman Doric style, 
and while its facades suggest the ancient 
Roman baths and temples, a fuller view 
impresses one with the real character of 
the structure—that of a great railway 
station. 

The building covers the area bounded by 
Seventh and Eighth avenues and Thirty- 
first and Thirty-third streets. The main 
body of the building approximates in 
height the Bourse of Paris, reaching seven- 
ty-six feet above the street level. 

One of the distinctive features is the 
waiting room, which extends from Thirty- 
first to Thirty-third streets, its walls parallel 
to Seventh and Eighth avenues for a dis- 
tance of 314 feet four inches. The height 
of this room is 150 feet and its width 108 
feet eight inches. The walls of the waiting 
room above the main body of the building 
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contain on each side three semi-circular 
windows of a radius of thirty-three feet 
four inches, and sixty-six feet eight inches 
wide at the base. There is also a window 
of like size at each end of the waiting room. 

The dignified design of the interior of 
the waiting room, while fully adapted to 
modern ideas, was suggested by the great 
halls and basilicas of Rome, such as the 
baths of Caracalla, Titus and Diocletian, 
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The Roman Travertine stone used in the 
arcade and general waiting room comes 
from the quarries in the Roman Campagna, 
near Tivoli, Italy. It is the stone of which 
imperial and modern Rome is _ principally 
built, these quarries having supplied the ma- 
jor part of the building stone of Rome for 
many centuries. Notable examples of its 


use are the Coliseum and St. Peter’s Cathe- 
It was imported into this country 


dral. 


Detail of Thirty-third Street Entrance to Main Waiting-room 


and the basilica of Constantine, perhaps the 
greatest examples in history of large roofed- 
in areas treated in a monumental manner. 

The main waiting room on the concourse 
level is the largest in the world. Within its 
walls are located the ticket offices, baggage 
checking windows, and telephone and _ tele- 
graph offices, so conveniently arranged that 
a passenger may proceed from one to the 
other with a minimum amount of exertion 
and without retracing his steps. Adjoining 
the general waiting room on the West side 
are waiting rooms, each fifty-eight by one 
hundred feet. 


for the first time by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company for use in the Pennsylvania 
Station in New York. 

The vast waiting rooms and concourses 
afford the amplest facilities for handling the 
enormous passenger traffic that will hourly 
flow through this gateway of the metropolis, 
with the least possible chance of delay 
and confusion and with a maximum of 
safety, convenience and comfort. Provisions 
for handling baggage and for taxicab and 
‘arriage service are more than liberal, while 
the great restaurant and lunch rooms, 
equipped according to the last word, will 
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be quite able to feed the hungry and hurry- 
ing throngs. 

The area of the station and yard is twenty- 
eight acres, and in this there are sixteen 
miles of track. The storage tracks alone 
will hold 386 cars. There are eleven pas- 
senger platforms, with twenty-five baggage 
and express elevators. The highest point 
of the tracks in the station is nine feet 
below sea level. 

The station building is 784 feet long and 
430 feet wide. The average height above 
the street is sixty feet, while the maximum 
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terior walls aggregating 2,458 feet—nearly 
half a mile—in length, and has required 
490,000 cubic feet of pink granite. In ad- 
dition, there have been utilized inside the 
concourse 60,000 cubic feet of stone. A 
total of 550,000 cubic feet of “Milford pink 
granite” have thus been utilized in the con- 
struction and ornamentation of this build- 
ing. It took 1,140 freight cars to trans- 
port these 47,000 tons of stone from Milford, 
Mass. 

In addition to the granite,‘the construc- 
tion of this building has called for the use 


Exit to Thirty-third Street from Main Waiting-room, showing Doors leading to Driveway 


is 153 feet. To light the building it will 
take about 500 electric arcs and 20,000 in- 
candescents. 

More than 150,000 cubic yards of concrete 
were required for the retaining walls, foun- 
dations, street bridging and the sub-struc- 
ture. There are 650 columns supporting the 
station building and the greatest weight 
on any one of these is 1,658 tons. 

The maximum capacity in trains per hour 
of all of the Pennsylvania tunnels is 144, 
and the proposed initial daily service will 
consist of about 600 Long Island Railroad 
trains and 400 Pennsylvania trains, 

The stone work of the station, covering 
some eight acres of ground, was completed 
on July 31, 1909. To enclose this vast 
area has necesitated the building of ex- 


of 27,000 tons of steel. There have also 
been set in place some 15,000,000 bricks, 
weighing a total of 48,000 tons. The first 
stone of the masonry work on the building 
was laid June 15, 1908; the entire masonry 
was thus completed in approximately thir- 
teen months after the work was begun. 


Tur New Tunnets. 


The river tunnels leading to the station 
are, all told, 6.8 miles long, and the land 
tunnels have the same length. From the 
Bergen Hill portal in New Jersey to the 
Long Island entrance of the tunnels it is 
5.3 miles. It is 8.6 miles from Harrison, 
New Jersey, to the station in New York, 
while from the latter point to Jamaica the 
distance is 11.85 miles. 
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The New York tunnel extension of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad running east and 
west from the New York station begins at 
Harrison, New Jersey, a short distance east 
of Newark. Here is located a transfer yard 
for the huge electric locomotives used in 
the tunnels. At this pvint through passen- 
ger trains from Southern and Western 
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the Pennsylvania station uptown or con- 
tinue to Jersey City and lower New York. 
The through trains for New York leave 
Harrison on rails crossing over the old 
Pennsylvania tracks on a steel and concrete 
bridge. A double-track elevated line on em- 
bankments and bridges extends across the 
Hackensack meadows to Bergen Hill, that 


a 


Detail of Portion of the West Wall, Main Waiting-room, looking 
toward Concourse 


points will change from steam to electric 
power, and passengers whose destination is 
in the downtown district of New York may 
alight here and walk across the transfer 
platform to an electric train which will run 
into the Church and Cortlandt street station 
of the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, This 
downtown rapid transit electric train starts 
from a new station on Military Park, in 
Newark, thence by a new bridge over the 
Passaic River at Centre street, to Harrison, 
where passengers may transfer to trains for 


high eminence which is a continuation of the 
rocky cliffs extending along the Hudson 
River. In the western slope of this hill are 
found the entrances to the tunnels which 
lead under the North River, into the station 
in New York. 

The construction of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad tunnels under the North and East 
Rivers into New York and New Jersey, at- 
taining a maximum depth of ninety-seven 
feet below mean high water, and built for a 
heavy and high-speed traffic of great vol- 
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ume, was an undertaking without precedent. 

The tunnels or tubes themselves consist 
of a series of iron rings, and the installa- 
tion of every ring meant an advance of two 
and a half feet. Eleven segments and a key 
piece at the top complete the circumference, 
ind an entire ring weighs about fifteen tons. 
rhe cast-iron plates, or sections of the ring, 
have flanges at right angles to the surface, 
ind it is through these that the successive 
rings are held together with bolts. The ree- 
ord progress in one day of eight hours was 
ive of these rings, or twelve and one-half 
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system and the thoroughness of each day’s 
work chiefly responsible for the accuracy of 
the meeting of the tubes. 

Engineers say, too, that no project was 
ever carried out where emphasis was placed 
entirely upon the results—strength, safety, 
permanency—rather than upon the money it 
cost to attain them. 

The shields in the north tube under Hud- 
son River met on September 17, 1906. Each 
had traveled some 3000 feet through a river 
bed, yet the meeting was perfect. About a 
month later the shields in the south tube 


a 


— 


Corner of Loggia at the Head of Grand Stairway 


feet. Hydraulic rams, placed against the 
flanges every few inches around the tube, 
were used to push forward the huge shields 
with which the tunnels were bored. This 
type of shield weighed 194 tons. It had nine 
doors in it, and through these came the rock, 
or sand, or silt, or whatever material the 
tube penetrated. 

To insure that the east and west-bound 
shields would meet exactly, the engineers 
calculated the difficulties closely, and a really 
remarkable system of reports was in effect 
from the first day work was started. Every 
morning they knew the progress made in the 
tunnels the day before, to the very inch, and 
the amount of rock and soil excavated, to 
the cubic foot. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
officers and the engineers hold this perfect 


met in the same way. The shields:in the 
south tube were united by a tunnel section, 
consisting of eight rings, that had been on 
exhibition at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
The shields in the four East River tunnels 
met as perfectly as those in the Hudson 
River tubes, and all were completed at about 
the same time. 

When the tubes were through from end 
to end, the work of putting in the twenty- 
two-inch concrete lining was started imme- 
diately. On each side of the tunnel there is 
a so-called bench three feet wide, which 
serves as a walk, and under which are car- 
ried conduits for telegraph, telephone, sig- 
nal and power wires. 

In the construction of the tunnels nothing 
was left undone by the railroad company to 
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protect the lives and health of the work- 
men. 

To make it as safe under the bed of the 
river as it is on the land’s surface was the 
aim of the Pennsylvania tunnel builders. 

The work was performed so thoroughly 
and with such skill that the engineers, their 
assistants and the laborers have left a per- 
manent monument to the mastery of 
science over the greatest physical barriers of 
nature. As a result of the nine years of 
thought and arduous labor, which made pos- 
sible the Pennsylvania tunnels and _ station, 
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main line. These pass under the city and 
East River to the Sunnyside yard on Long 
Island, the terminus of the tunnel extension, 
and the point of connection with the Long 
Island Railroad. 

From the station the Manhattan cross- 
town twin tunnels, containing four tracks 
in all, traverse a section of New York city 
second in importance only to the financial 
district, and one that includes the larger 
hotels, retail shops and theaters, and many 
residences. ‘These tunnels end at the river 
shaft, situated in the block between Thirty- 


The Arcade, looking from the Seventh Avenue Entrance toward the Main Waiting-room 


the traveler can now be carried straight into 
the heart of New York city on tracks en- 
cased in tubes of the most substantial con- 
struction—tubes which from New Jersey run 
without a curve to the Manhattan side of 
the Hudson River. Tubes equally free from 
curves run from the station to the East 
River, under which they shoot almost in a 
straight line to Long Island. 

When thé two tracks emerge from the 
tubes under the Hudson and reach the en- 
trance to the station yard at Tenth avenue 
they begin to spread out. From this point, 
and extending into the station, the number 
grows from two to twenty-one. 

The number of tracks leading out of the 
station yard to the east gradually decreases 
from twenty-one to a total of four for the 


third and Thirty-fourth streets east of First 
avenue. 
Sunnyside yard, on Long Island, is to the 


New York improvement what the West 
Philadelphia passenger yard is to the Phila- 
delphia terminal, or the Jersey City yard 
to the Jersey City station. The new yard 
has many unique features, however, such as 
the provision for running all trains around 
a loop—doing away with the use of turn- 
tables—pulling them into the coach-cleaning 
yard at one end and departing from the 
other end, thus turning the entire train and 
avoiding the necessity for switching baggage 
cars and sleeping cars to opposite ends of 
the trains and the turning of combination 
cars separately. The arrangement of tracks 
on different levels makes provision for cross- 
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over movements without grade crossings and 
eliminates interference with high-speed 
traffic. 

Sunnyside yard is 5500 feet long with a 
maximum width of 1550 feet, embracing 
some 173 acres of land. It contains 53 
miles of tracks, which have a capacity of 
1387 cars. There is additional space for ex- 
tending the trackage of the yard to provide 
more car standing-room in the future. 

From Sunnyside yard there are tracks 
leading to the New York Connecting Rail- 
road, which, when constructed, will form a 


—— 
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Ridge, Long Island. Freight for New 
Engiand and Eastern points is floated up 
the East River to the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford Railroad’s Port Morris 
station. Later, when the New York Con- 
necting Railroad is constructed, freight will 
be floated to Bay Ridge and run over Long 
Island tracks to the Connecting Railroad, 
and thence to the mainland, where connec- 
tion will be made with the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad system for 
Boston and New England points. 

An important feature of the Pennsyl- 


Track Level, showing Stairways and Elevators leading to Exit Concourse 


junction with the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad at Port Morris, New 
York. The Connecting Railread will cross 
East River by the “Hell Gate” bridge over 
Ward’s and Randall’s Islands. 

In connection with its improvements in 
and around New York city, the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company has constructed at 
Greenville, N. J., an extensive freight trans- 
fer yard. It is the most completely 
equipped yard for rapid and economic hand- 
ling of freight. From Greenville cars are 
transported by floats and delivered to the 
great piers of New York city. Freight 
destined to Brooklyn or to other points on 
Long Island is floated across the bay from 
Greenville to the opposite shore at Bay 


vania Railroad’s New York tunnel exten- 
sion is its relation to the Long Island Rail- 
road—a subsidiary line of the Pennsylva- 
nia. 

In addition to the many millions the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has spent for the 
four tunnels under the East River and the 
vast station and terminal in Manhattan, 
by which all Long Island will benefit, the 
Long Island Railroad is increasing its own 
facilities in all directions to take care of 
the present large traffic and the larger 
traffic which will come with the use of the 
tunnels into the Pennsylvania station in 
New York. This will place all parts of 
Long Island and its many seaside resorts 
within easy reach of New York city. 
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Bergen Hill Entrance to North River Tunnels, Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


In the near future the New York Con- 
necting Railroad, crossing the East River 
on a four-track arch bridge, will be com- 
pleted, and there will be established the 
first all-rail service between New England 
and the West and South by way of New 
York city. 


SIGNIFICANCE oF THESE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Reduced to their simplest form, these 
betterments mean an increased capacity for 
efficient public service. And while the out- 
lay of capital has been vast, perhaps a 


NEW POSTAL 


HE recommendations for the proposed 

new postal savings bank, as drafted 

by the committee in the Post Office 
Department, have been taken in hand by 
Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh for 
fuller investigation into those features with 
which the Treasury will be more directly 
concerned. The recommendations were 
turned over to Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew, with the instructions 
to consult with the officers of the Treas- 
ury who are subordinately concerned with 
the work. 


time enlarged earnings will 
that it was wisely made. The 
undertaking and carrying out of this enter- 
prise, which without any exaggeration may 
be classed as wonderful, is a further evi- 
dence of the far-sighted policy of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company and its ability 
successfully to accomplish what it starts 
out to do. More than all this, it evidences 
faith in the country and in the future of 
the railroads—a belief that the people are 
neither going to harass nor destroy one of 
the principal elements of our national 
prosperity. 


very short 
demonstrate 


BANK RULES 


That part of the recommendations which 
deals with the depositing of the money in 
banks and the matter of United States 
bonds will receive careful study. Mr. An- 
drew says that he expects to go over the 
matter very thoroughly and to see where 
economy can be effected, because within a 
few years branches of the savings bank 
will be in about every post office and there 
will be millions of depositors; for whose 
convenience and safety the government's 
trustees will now have to conisder. 





LATIN AMERICA 


PUBLIC CAREER OF THE SECRETARY OF 


FINANCE 


R. Francisco de P. Machado, who is 
Secretary of Finance of the Republic 
of Cuba, received his early education 

in private schools of the United States, and 
while still young in years betrayed those 


OF CUBA 


and perseverance that he was promoted 
rapidly and finally was admitted as a part- 
ner in the firm. 

He organized and founded the sugar 
plantation “Esperanza,” one of the finest 


FRANCISCO DE P. MACHADO 


Secretary of Finance of the Republic of Cuba. 


Formerly Branch Manager, 


Banco Nacional de Cuba, Head Office, Havana 


qualities which would afterward pave his 
way to a successful career. 

His first experience in business was in a 
minor position in the firm of Larrondo & 
Co., of Sagua la Grande, wealthy Cuban 
planters, in which he displayed such ability 


mills in the country at the time, but the 
War of Independence of 1895, which proved 
so disastrous to the sugar industry of Cuba, 
brought about the destruction of the 
property when he was about to reap the 
harvest of his untiring efforts. 
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At the time of the movement of the sugar 
tariff reform in the United States, he was 
appointed chairman of the commission which 
was sent to Washington by the sugar plant- 
ers of Cuba to appear before the Committee 
of Ways and Means to defend the rights 
and interests of the Cuban planters and the 
results obtained are eloquent testimonies of 
his good work. 

He was appointed Collector of the Port 
of Sagua la Grande by Governor-General 
Wood, which position he resigned to accept 
the managership of the branch of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba in that city. Mr. 
Machado remained at the head of the bank 
for many years, until his services were de- 
manded by President Gomez. He reluctant- 
ly renounced his commercial career, but he 
felt that his country, which was in the throes 
of reconstruction after the revolution of 
August, needed his services and he has sub- 
sequently served as Director of Commerce 
and Labor, Secretary of Agriculture and 
Secretary of Finance in President Gomez's 
Cabinet. No appointment made in the pres- 
ent administration has been received with 
greater favor by all classes than that of 
Mr. Machado. 


URUGUAY’S FIELD FOR TRADE 


Herbert P. Coates and Consul General Richling 
Address New York Manufacturers 


RUGUAY as a field for the sale of 
American manufactures was the theme 
of Herbert P. Coates, a large importer 

and agent of Montevideo, and J. Richling, 
Consul General from Uruguay, who ad- 
dressed a representative audience of New 
York manufacturers at the general offices 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers on October 11. 

The principal part of Mr. Coates’ address 
was directed along the lines of international 
commercial friendship. He was emphatic 
in his statement that the American manu- 
facturer knew practically nothing of trad 
conditions in Uruguay or of the Uruguay- 
ans themselves. He said in part: 

“Consider the market which Uruguay 
represents. The exchange of commerce with 
your republic in the last three years has 
increased something like 120 per cent., and 
whereas three years ago we were doing 
business with you in such a way that we 
had to send you a check for two and 
one-half million dollars in order to balance 
the account, to-day we are receiving from 
you three millions dollars which you have 
to send us to effect the same operation. 
Now, look at the way in which you ship 
goods to us. You sometimes ship a package 
the size of this desk. You are utterly 
ignorant of our means of transportation, 
and it happens that this desk has to be 
transported part of the way by mule-back 


, 
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an impossibility. It is an entirely wrong 
notion to think that the moment you have 
shipped the goods out of your warehouse 
door you have finished with your end of 
the business. You have not finished with 
them until they have been deiivered at the 
door of the purchaser if you are going to 
fill your export orders successfully and 
satisfactorily.” 

Consul General Richling told very inter- 
esting facts in connection with Uruguay's 
value as a market for American goods. He 
said in part: 


“Forcign trade in Uruguay ranks fourth 
in Continental Latin America, following 
immediately after that of Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chili and Mexico. After Uruguay, and 
in fifth place,, comes Peru, whose foreign 
trade for the year 1909 amounted to $55,- 
000,000, against $82,946,467 of Uruguay. 
Last year Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay 
bought $40,000,000 worth of cotton goods, 
only one per cent. of which was exported 
from the United States. Do you see any 
reason why America should not have had the 
greater part of this trade? It is not be- 
cause the cost of production abroad is less 
than it is here, for this argument would 
apply to all products such as machinery, 
agricultural implements, shoe and leather 
goods, ete., the trade for which is almost 
wholly controlled by America, but it is 
simply due to the ignorance of the American 
traders. 

“Through the exemplary administration in 
Uruguay that country has gained a yearly 
surplus of a couple of million dollars, which 
money is being used for public works and 
in the general development of the country. 
It had the gold standard before the United 
States adopted it. Since its existence as 
an independent country all government 
debts have been met promptly, and the in- 
terest on foreign loans often paid in ad- 
vance; in fact, the government is daily of- 
fered loans by prominent European bankers 
on conditions and terms which would be a 
temptation to more than one European 
country—and the only guarantee they ask 


is the signature of our Secretary of the 
Treasury. I know of no country where 
commercial honesty is so proverbial, or with 
a lower percentage of business failures as 
in Uruguay.” 


PROMINENT BANKER OF THE 
CITY OF MEXICO TO ENGAGE 
IN THE BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS 


W H. WEBB, one of the best known 
e bankers in Mexico, has resigned 

the position of manager of the 
Mortgage and Loan Banking Company, of 
Mexico City, which he has held for the past 
year. 

Mr. Webb accepted the position of man- 
ager of the banking department of the 
Mortgage and Loan Banking Company 
when it first entered the banking field here. 
Before that time he was manager of the 
Mercantile Banking Company. He is one 
of the most popular men in Mexico’s bank- 
ing circles and has a large number of 
friends. 

Mr. Webb began his business career in 
Nashville, Tennessee, when he was _nine- 
teen years of age, and two years later was 
promoted and made credit man for one of 
the largest wholesale concerns in the South. 
Leaving Nashville several years later, he 
moved to the West and for a long time 
was an officer and director in one of the 
leading banks of El Paso, Texas. He came 
to Mexico several years ago and became a 
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stock broker, which business he gave up 
to accept responsible banking positions. 

When Mr. Webb again enters the stock 
brokerage business he will be the only 
American in Mexico City engaged in a 
similar pursuit. He is a man who in the 
past has handled many very large trans- 
actions and is considered an authority on 
Mexican securities. 


MINISTER DAWSON AT PANAMA 


ON. Thomas C. Dawson, the newly 
appointed United States minister to 
Panama arrived in the City of Pana- 

ma, September twenty-third. He was of- 
ficially received by acting President Men- 
doza the following day with the usual ex- 


HON. THOMAS C. DAWSON 
United States Minister to Panama 


change of addresses expressive of good 
feeling on both sides. The members of the 
cabinet and diplomatic corps were present. 
Mr. Dawson, previous to his appointment, 
served as chief of the Latin American Di- 
vision of our government. 
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MEXICO’S BEST FRIENDS 


Cer toe on the recent centen- 
nial celebration in Mexico City, the 
“Mexican Herald” says: 


It is an excellent idea on such an occasion 
as the present celebration to re-affirm and 
seck to strengthen the bonds which unite 
Mexico with the mother-country and with 
the kindred nations of Central and South 
America. 

But sentiment is one thing; business 
another, and while proper importance is 
freely conceded to the former, the latter 
should not be overlooked. Sentiment is a 
good thing, but cuts a poor figure in sup- 
plying a people’s urgent, every-day wants; 
and the friendship of the nations which 
minister to those wants should not be neg- 
lected in the enthusiasm aroused by the 
reminiscence of community of origin, lan- 
guage, religion and ideals, 

In the present symposium of nations at 
this capital, harmony prevaiis among all, 
and Mexico, the hostess, is on the best of 
terms with all; and so there is cer- 
tainly no need of any exhortation to cor- 
diality. But, it has seemed to us, on look- 
ing over some of the trade statistics pub- 
lished the other day in the Second Na- 
tional Edition of The Mexican Herald, that 
a few facts and figures might with advan- 
tage be presented to show which, among 
the nations, are Mexico’s best friends from 
a strictly practical point of view. 

In the fiscal year 1909-1910, ending June 
30, last, 57.93 per cent. of Mexico’s imports 
came from the United States and 75.74 per 
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cent. of Mexico’s went to the 
United States. 

Great Britain supplied 11.42 per cent. of 
the imports and took 10.97 per cent. of the 
exports. 

Germany’s percentages were, respectively, 
10.35 per cent. in the imports, and 3.25 in 
the exports of Mexico. 

Imports from France amounted to 8.98 
per cent. of the total and exports to France 
were 4.72 per cent. of the total. 

Turning now to Spain and the Latin- 
American countries, we find that their share 
in Mexico’s trade was inconsiderable. Spain’s 
percentages are 2.71 in the imports and 
0.74 in the exports. All the republiquitas 
of Central America, together, can only 
muster .06 per cent. in the showing of im- 
ports and 48 per cent. in the showing of 
exports. South America is in no_ better 
case, for Mexico drew from that region 
only 1.09 per cent. of her imports and sent 
thither only .03 per cent. of her exports. 

As customers of Mexico, the non-Latin 
nations far out-class all others. In_ the 
fiscal year 1909-1910, the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany and Canada took 
90.36 per cent of Mexico’s exports. If we 
add France, which is the least Latin of the 
Latin nations, and which, from an ethnical 
point of view, is hardly a Latin nation at 
all, the percentage mounts up to 95.08, 

Spain, the countries of Central and South 
America, and Cuba, together, the nations 
with which, in the language of current 
oratory, Mexico is united by “ties of race, 
language, religion and aspirations,” took, 
in 1909-1910, the wholly insignificant pro- 
portion of 1.90 per cent. of Mexico’s ex- 
ports. 

These percentages, which are based on 
values, are, as stated, those for last fiscal 
year (1909-1910), though The Herald’s 
National Edition gives the corresponding 
percentages for three fiscal years, viz., for 
1907-1908, 1908-1909, and 1909-1910. But, 
jin reality, Mexico’s foreign trade statistics 


exports 


2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 


tell year after year substantially the same 
tale. 

Trade evidently does not move along 
racial or sentimental lines and common as- 
pirations and ideals furnish a very unsatis- 
factory menu for an empty stomach. 

Those nations are Mexico’s practical 
friends who buy her products and supply 
her with what she needs in the line of food 
and raiment and appliances for the develop- 
ment of her resources. 

Money speaks all languages, is very ortho- 
dox, satisfies most aspirations and spans 
racial divisions with a bridge of gold. 

So, in a very substantial sense, it may be 
said that Mexico is united to the non-Latin 
nations, principally, the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany. by ties of 
language, religion, aspirations and even of 
race. 


ENGLISH SYNDICATE AFTER 
SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE 


PLAN of great importance, for the de- 
velopment of South American Trade, 


is being considered by three large 
shipowning concerns in Great Britain. 

The principals in the proposed enterprise 
are eminent men, and the basis of the 
project, which still requires to be ratified, 
is the building of ten liners at a cost of 
nearly twe millions sterling. 

Five of these steamers will be high-class 
passenger carriers, to run between Liver- 
pool and the River Plate in conjunction 
with an old existing line, and in further 
conjunction with the new railway across 
the Andes. The other five steamers will 
be of the highest type of refrigerating liners, 
with great carrying capacity and high 
speed, and, according to existing proposals 
they will run between the port of London 
and the River Plate. 











PROMINENT YOUNG MEXICAN BANKER LOCATES 
IN NEW YORK 


1TH the rapidly-increasing commer- 

cial and financial relations between 

New York and the Latin-American 
countries, several bankers and _ financiers 
have been attracted to the city recently from 
Mexico and South America. One of the 
latest comers is Mr. Bernardino Alvarez, 
who was until quite recently Stock Cashier 


ness coming to his department. He was 
also highly esteemed by the manager of the 
bank, who heard with regret of his decision 
to come to New York. 

As the owner of a large ranch property 
in Mexico, Mr. Alvarez has done a great 
deal toward introducing improved methods 
of agriculture. He has also heen interested 





Bernardino E. Alvarez 


of the Compania Bancaria de Fomento y 
Bienes Raices, one of the large and im- 
portant banks of Mexico City. 

Mr. Alvarez was bern in that city in 1881, 
and was educated there and in St. Louis. 
His first banking connection was with the 
American Bank of Mexico City, which was 
later merged with the Compania Bancaria 
de Fomento y Bienes Raices. Mr. Alvarez 
was with this institution for eight years, 
in the capacity of stock cashier, and won 
the respect of the bank’s patrons by his 
courtesy and careful attention to the busi- 
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in heating and fuel enterprises, and has ac- 
quired much special information on_ these 
subjects. 

Mr. Alvarez expects in the near future to 
associate himself with some of the large New 
York banks that are desirous of extending 
their business with Mexico, Central and 
South America. His banking and commer- 
cial experience, knowledge of the Spanish 
language and character, as well as his per- 
sonality, will make him a valuable acquisi- 
tion to any bank seeking Latin-American 
business. 





PROGRESS OF MEXICO WELL DESCRIBED BY 
PRESIDENT DIAZ 


EXCERPTS FROM HIS ANNUAL MESSAGE 


HE presence in our midst, in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the Cen- 
tenary of our Independence, of dis- 


tinguished special representatives of the 
foreign nations with which Mexico has 
diplomatic relations, affords unequivocal 


evidence that those relations are in every 
respect cordial and satisfactory and that 
the efforts of our country for years past 
have reaped their reward by winning for 
her at last that place in the concert of 
nations to which she had long been entitled, 
a result which, gratifying as it is, should 
make us resolve to carry still higher the 
good name of the Republic. 


Pan-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


On July 12, last, according to agreement 


among the nations concerned, the Fourth 
International Conference cf American 
States convened at the City of Buenos 


Aires, and its labors were prolonged into 
the second half of the month of August. 
Time enough has not yet elapsed for the 
resolutions of the Conference to be known 
in detail; but, in view of the spirit inform- 
ing them and the acknowledged competence 
of the delegates to the assembly, there is 
every reason to hope that those resolutions 
will be highly beneficial to the countries 
of this Continent. 


Treaty With Denmark. 


A convention having for its object the 
development of commercial relations be- 
tween Mexico and the Kingdom of Denmark 
was signed in this capital by duly author- 
ized plenipotentiaries on April 3, last. The 
convention in question has already been 


approved. by the senate and the ratifications 
will shortly be exchanged. 
TREATY. 


PromMvutcaTion oF Russian 


The special commercial convention be- 
tween Mexico and the Russian empire, to 
which I referred in my Message of April 
1, last, was promulgated in this capital on 
the twenty-second of last June. 


Postar Convention Wirn Iraty. 


The convention concluded between Mex- 
ico and the Kingdom of Italy on December 
4, 1909, tor the direct exchange of postal 
parcels, without declared value, was in like 
manner promulgated on the twenty-first of 
last May. 


‘TeLecrapnic Convention Witrn Be tice. 


The Senate was pleased ta approve on 
May 28, last, the convention negotiated and 
signed in this capital by duly authorized 
plenipotentiaries on the twenty-seventh of 
the same month of May, for the connec- 
tion of the Federal telegraph lines of Mex- 
ico with the telegraph lines of British Hon- 
duras. 


AT VII's 


A special mission, consisting of two min- 
isters plenipotentiary, appointed to repre- 
sent the Government and people of Mexico 
at the funeral of King Edward VII of 
England discharged satisfactorily the duty 
assigned to it. 


Mexico Epwarp FUNERAL. 


CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATIONS ABROAD. 


Instructions have been conveyed to the 
Legations of Mexico in foreign countries 
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to hold suitable celebrations in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of our independence. 
New Consvtar Act. 

The Executive has presented to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies a new consular bill, of 
which the approval during the present pe- 
riod of sessions is to be desired, as it will 
give a needed impetus to this important 
branch of the administration. 


New Cownsuts 1n GERMANY. 


The ever-growing cordiality of the rela-- 
tions between Mexico and the German Em- 


pire has necessitated an increase in the 
number of our consular representatives in 
that Empire and recently a new consul- 
general was appointed, on which occasion 
the former jurisdiction of our only consul- 
general hitherto residing in Germany, with 
headquarters at the port of Hamburg, was 
divided into two. 
Consutar CONVENTIONS. 

Consular conventions are being negotiated 
at the present time with Italy, Holland and 
Turkey. 

THE 

Our ambassador in the United States of 
America, acting under special instructions 
from his government, affixed his signature 
at Washington on June 24, last, to a con- 


Cuamizat ARBITRATION. 
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vention for the settlement, by arbitration, 
of the long-standing, important and deli- 
sate Chamizal question; and in order that 
this convention may be carried out, it will, 
in due season, and according to constitu- 
tional precept, be submitted to the Senate 
for consideration and discussion. 


Tue “Bancos” or THe Bravo River. 


In the course of the investigations which 
the International Boundary Commission has 
been conducting in the lower Bravo River, 
twenty-three new “bancos” were found, 
which will be dealt with according to the 
stipulations of the convention between 
Mexico and the United States of March 20, 
1905, for the elimination of such “bancos,” 
in the Bravo and Colorado rivers. 


INTERNATIONAL Brince CoNvVENTION. 


A convention was signed in this city on 
August 9, last, by the minister of foreign 
relations and the minister plenipotentiary 
of the Republic of Guatemala for the erec- 
tion of an international bridge over the 
Suchiate river; and this convention will 
also, for constitutional purposes, be re- 
ferred to the Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The Federal agricultural services have 
been reorganized, in accordance with the 
laws of December 21, 1909. 





LATIN 


Of the eleven private associations for- 
merly operating under the name of cham- 
bers of agriculture, eight applied for and 
obtained the necessary authorization for 
conversion into national chambers of agri- 
culture and the other three were founded 
anew under the terms of the law [establish- 
ing national chambers of agriculture], so 
that, though the law in question has only 
been in force a short time, eleven of our 
more important agricultural states already 
have their legally-constituted chambers of 
agriculture. 

The new general bureau of agriculture, 
divided into five departments, entered, July 
1, last, upon the discharge of its duties, 
which are to promote the interests of farm- 
ing and stock-breeding and to make a study 
of agrarian problems. 

The national school of agriculture and 
veterinary surgery and the central agricul- 
tural station show uninterrupted progress 
both in the number of their students and 
the scope of their work. Three new courses 
were recently added to their curriculum, viz., 
horticulture, rural engineering and zootech- 
nics. thus giving increased facilities for spe- 
cialization in technical training. An aque- 
duct has been built for the purpose of con- 
veying 2,000 liters per minute of the waters 
of the Rio Hondo to the San Jacinto farm 
{that of the school of agriculture], thus 
enabling crops to be raised with regularity 
and obviating the serious losses apt to be 
entailed by the lack of water. To the 
existing agricultural experiment stations, 
a new one—at Oaxaca—has been added in 
the period under review, with offices, labora- 
tory and courses of instruction. The To- 
basco station is still in course of installa- 
tion. 
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INCREASE IN YIELD OF REVENUE. 


The two principal sources of revenue to 
the Federal exchequer showed a marked 
upward movement last fiscal year as com- 
pared with the preceding fiscal year. 

Thus, the custom-house revenue yielded in 
1909-1910 eight million pesos more and the 
stamp revenue over.a million and a half 
pesos more than in the preceding fiscal year, 

The other sources of revenue also show 
some improvement, and though the munici- 
pal receipts were stationary, this is to be 
attributed to the reduction of the meat-tax. 

The upward movement of the custom- 
house revenue and the stamp revenue con- 
tinued in the first two months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 


Resutts oF Last Fiscat Year. 


The revenue and disbursements of the 
tiscal year ending June 30, last, have not 
yet been fully audited, for, according to 
law, all government offices were allowed a 
period of time which terminated yesterday 
for rendering their accounts to the treasury 
of the federation; but judging from the 
data so far received, we have every ground 
to believe that the year will show a sub- 
stantial surplus, as have other fiscal years 
for some time past. 


Tue Crop OvrtLoox. 


Crop prospects are sufficiently encourag- 
ing in some States of the republic; and 
if, in addition to this fact, it be considered 
that the volume of business during the 
course of the present calendar year has been 
satisfactory, we may conclude that the de- 
pression which Mexico suffered as a con- 
sequence of the recent world-wide crisis 
has disappeared altogether or at least that 
only insolated vestiges of it remain. 
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CoNVERSION OF THE Dest. 


In strict accordance with the conditions 
which Congress was pleased to approve, the 
department of finance has adjusted with a 
group of European bankers a four per cent. 
lean for the exclusive purpose of convert- 
ing the five per cent. loan of 1899, and the 
terms of the transaction are such that, not- 
withstanding the fact that a substantial sav- 
ing is effected in interest and sinking fund 
service, the new loan is due to be redeemed 
in precisely the same time as that stipulated 
for the redemption of the 1899 loan. So 
far, the bankers have only underwritten 
half of the new loan, having an option on 
the balance. The department of finance 
will, in due course, inform Congress as to 
the use made by the executive of the powers 
granted to it in this context and will then give 
full particulars as to this operation, which, 
as Congress will no doubt be glad to hear, 
has raised the credit of Mexico to an en- 
viable level. 


New OrGanization oF TREASURY. 


As from July 1, last, both the treasury 
of the federation and the accounting and 
auditing department have been discharging 
their functions under the new law of May 





HERE appears in the October number 

of the American Magazine a further 

article, by a new writer, of the “Bar- 
barous Mexico” series, attacking not so much 
Mexico as prominent citizens of this repub- 
lic. 

Of the article, in general, we will say 
ates. * * * 

There is, however, one concrete statement 
of which it may be worth while to take no- 
tice. We refer to the writer’s gross misrep- 
resentation of the obligations assumed by 
the Mexican Government in the National 
Railways of Mexico, that is to say, in the 
Merger System. 

The writer says: 

Here are the obligations (in gold) with 
which the Mexican Government ........ has 


burdened itself as a result of this astounding 
operation: 

225,000,000 in prior lien 4% per cent. re- 
deemable gold bonds. 

$160,000,000 in guaranteed general mortgage 
4 per cent. redeemable gold bonds. 

$30,000,000 in non-cumulative 4 per cent. 
first preferred shares, 

$125,000,000 in non-cumulative 5 per cent. 
second preferred shares. 

$75,000,000 in common shares. 


Here the writer is disingenuous enough— 
and we say disingenuous, for it seems in- 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
EARNINGS MORE THAN SUFFICIENT TO MEET FIXED CHARGES 


(From The Mexican Herald) 
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23, last, the regulations for both offices hay- 
ing also been duly issued. 


New Insurance Law. 


The new life insurance law was promul- 
gated on May 25, last, and was followed in 
due course by rules of practice. It 
is to be hoped that both home and foreign 
companies will place themselves under the 
new legislation which affords ample safe- 
guards both to them and to the public. 


Surety Companies. 


Three companies have been authorized to 
bond the employees of the federation, in 
accordance with the law enacted on May 24 
of the current year. 


Sate or Raiway INTEREsT. 


The Federal Executive deemed fit to sell 
the shares which it owned in the Veracruz 
and Pacific or Veracruz and Isthmus Rail- 
road, representing the total share-capital 
of that company, to the National Railways 
of Mexico, with a view to vesting in the 
last named corporation the management of 
all routes of communication in which the 
government is interested as a_ stockholder. 
The transaction was consummated on 
satisfactory terms. 






credible that a person undertaking to write 
for the public in a magazine and inscribing 
F. R. G. S. after his name does not know 
the difference between securities which in- 
volve a fixed charge and securities which do 
not involve a fixed charge—is disingenuous 
enough to represent the first and second pre- 
ferred shares and the common shares as 
“obligations” of the Mexican Government; 
whereas they are not “obligations” of the 
Merger Company, let alone of the govern- 
ment. 

In other words, the interest upon them 
does not, with the limited exception hereaf- 
ter referred to, constitute a fixed charge 
either on the National Railways of Mexico 
or on the Mexican Government. 

The first preferred shares are contingently 
entitled to four per cent. interest per an- 
num, but that interest is, as the magazine 
writer himself states, non-cumulative; that 
is to say, it is payable as and when earned, 
and, in the words of the Act of Incorpora- 
tion, “with the understanding that the 
amount lacking to complete said four per 
cent. in any given year will not be charge- 
able to the net profits of subsequent years.” 

The provisions in regard to the five per 
cent. interest on the second preferred shares 
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ire, mutatis mutandis, entirely analogous; 
and as for the common shares, issued chiefly 
for the purpose of completing the govern- 
ment’s controlling interest, carrying as they 
do the same voting power as the two classes 
of preferred shares, it is only necessary to 
say that they are entitled to a dividend, 
when there is a balance of net profits avail- 
able, after the four per cent. and five per 
ent. dividends have been paid on the first 
and second preferred shares, respectively. 

If the payment of dividends on all classes 
»f the share capital constitute an obliga- 


classes of bonds in question is $16,525,000, 
United States currency. 

It would be, if * * * the amounts of 
the two classes of bonds which the writer 
mentions had been issued. 

The writer confuses issues authorized with 
issues made and arrives at a result which is 
a gross misrepresentation of the facts. For- 
tunately, all directly interested in the mat- 
ter are better informed. 

The amount of prior lien four and one- 
half per cent. bonds issued up to June 30, 
1910, or, in other words, up to the close of 


The Pyramid of Cholula and the Path up which the Sacrificial Procession moved. The 
Interoceanic Railway has a Station at the Base of the Pyramid 


tion, few railways would be long out of the 
receiver’s hands. 

For the completeness of this exposition 
it may be stated that there exists a limited 
guarantee with respect to the first preferred 
shares, a guarantee given by the company 
for the purpose of facilitating the exchange 
of securities, of two per cent. interest per 
annum, for a period of three years only, 
counted from January 1, 1908. 

Now, in regard to the company’s funded 
debt and the interest charges thereon, the 
misstatements of the American Magazine 
writer may possibly have been made unin- 
tentionally, though evidently he was at no 
pains to get at the facts. * * * 

The writer in question calculates interest 
at four and one-half per cent. on $225,000,- 
000 gold, prior lien bonds, and at four per 
cent. on $160,000,000 gold, guaranteed gen- 
eral mortgage bonds, and comes to the con- 
clusion that the fixed charge which the 
Merger Company has to meet on the two 


the company’s last fiscal year, was $199,099,- 
925, Mexican currency; but as $29,507,095 of 


these bonds were held in the company’s 
treasury, the net amount outstanding was 
$169,592,830, Mexican currency, or $84,796,- 
415 American currency. 

The amount of guaranteed general mort- 
gage four per cent. bonds issued up to June 
30, 1910, was $112,732,150, of which $11,417,- 
700 were held in the company’s treasury, 
leaving an outstanding amount of $101,- 
314,450,. Mexican currency, cr $50,657,225 
American currency. 

The interest charges (the sinking fund 
provision is not yet in force) payable for 
the whole fiscal year 1909-1910 on the four 
and one-half per cent. prior liens were 
$7,558,442.28, Mexican currency, and on the 
four per cent. guaranteed general mortgage 
bonds $4,052,461.50, Mexican currency. 

In other words, the fixed charges which 
the company had to meet in the fiscal year 
1909-1910 on its two classes of bonds 
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The Oldest Railway Station in the World—the Convent of San Diego, built in 1657 in the 


City of Cuautla. 


It was purchased from the Mexican Government and has been 


converted into a Railway Station by the Interoceanic Railway 


amounted to $11,610,903.78, Mexican curren- 
cy, or $5,805,451.89, United States currency, 
as against the enormous total of $16,525,000, 
United States currency, mentioned by the 
American Magazine writer. 

# * * * * * * 

In regard to further issues of bonds there 
need be no apprehension. They are, accord- 
ing to the pre-arranged plan, to be spread 
over a number of years, and will be made 
in accordance with the policy enunciated by 
Minister Limantour, that is to say, “further 
issues of bonds will be made on a scale 
strictly commensurate with the growth of 
the company’s earnings and when there is 
every probability that those earnings will 
amply suffice-to meet both old and new 
charges.” 

It is worth while adding that the only 
fixed charges which constitute an “obliga- 
tion” on the government are those repre- 
sented by the interest on the general mort- 
gage fours (the sinking fund service not 
being as yet in operation), amounting last 
fiscal year to $4,052,461.50, Mexican curren- 
cy, or $2,026,280.75, United States cur- 
rency. 


The guarantee in any case is moral or 
nominal, as the company’s net earnings am- 
ply suffice to meet all fixed charges. 

x x * + * ¥ 

As in a matter of such importance, the 
whole truth ought to be stated, we will say 
that the National Railways of Mexico has 
other fixed charges to meet besides the in- 
terest on the two classes of its own bonds. 

The National Railways of Mexico took 
over from the companies entering the mer- 
ger various classes of their funded and float- 
ing indebtedness, which have not yet been 
converted into bonds of the new company, 
and these other obligations involved in the 
fiscal year 1909-1910 an interest service of 
$5,125,540, Mexican currency. 

So that the total fixed charges, or charges 
ranking as such, which the Merger Company 
had to meet in the fiscal year 1909-1910 were 
as follows: On its own bonds, $11,610,903.78, 
Mexican currency; on assumed obligations, 
$5,128,840, Mexican currency, giving a total 
of $16,739,743.78, Mexican currency, or $8,- 
369,871.89, American currency. 

It will be interesting, in conclusion, to 
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see how the company met those charges in 
the year 1909-1910, with entire ease, out of 
its regular earnings. 

The gross traffic receipts in the fiscal year 
1909-1910 were $52,562,293.39, Mexican cur- 
rency, and adding $22,793.87, sundry inter- 
est, we get a total gross of $52,585,087.26, 
Mexican currency. 

The operating expenses proper were $31,- 
593,557.78, Mexican currency, but including 
taxes, rentals and pending disbursements 
on operating account, the total charged to 
operation figures out at $34,174,516.18, Mexi- 
can currency. 

In other words, the traffic results for the 
year 1909-1910 may be stated as follows: 


Mex. Cy. 


Serer rrr TTT tee eee 
34,174,516.18 


Gross 
Operating and other expenses... 


$18,410,571.08 


To this amount has to be added interest 
on securities owned, amounting to $1,163,- 
742.28, Mexican currency, so that the total 


THE CONFERENCE ON 


A’ international conference on bills of 
exchange, at- which Charles A. Conant 
of New York was the delegate of the 
United States, was held at The Hague in 
June and July last. The essential object of 
the conference was to bring about as close 
an approach as possible to uniformity in the 
laws of different nations governing the issue, 
circulation and protest of bilis and to pro- 
vide rules to govern conflicts of law. 

Thirty-nine powers were represented by 
about seventy delegates. The outcome was 
the adoption of a draft of a uniform law 
and the adoption of a convention governing 
the conditions under which such a law 
should be carried out. Both these docu- 
ments, which are embodied in the final pro- 
tocol of the conference, will be submitted to 
the various powers ad referendum, with the 
object of securing expert criticism before 
final action is taken. 

The delegates of the United States and 
of Great Britain took the ground that they 
could not concur in recommending the uni- 
form law, because of the time and effort 
which had been expended in bringing about 
comparative uniformity in the laws of Great 
Britain and her dependencies and_ the 
American states. They were willing, how- 
ever, to submit the draft of the law, 
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net revenue, from all sources, in the year 
1909-1910 was $19,576,313.36, Mexican cur- 
rency. 


This is the amount against which fixed 
charges have to be set, as follows: 


Mex. Cy. 
.$19,576,313.36 
16,739,743.78 


Total net rev. from all sources. 
Fixed charges of all kinds...... 


Excess of net 
fixed charges 2,836,569.58 


This balance sufficed for the payment of 
the full dividend of four per cent. on the 
first preferred shares, absorbing $2,306,632, 
as the outstanding amount of those shares is 
$57,665,800. 

The regular addition of five per cent. of 
the excess of net revenue, or $141,828.47, was 
made to the reserve fund, and as the sum of 
$50,469.89 was brought forward from last 
year’s profit and loss account, there re- 
mained a balance to be carried forward to 
the next account of $438,579. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


through the proper diplomatic channels, to 
the law-making power for the adoption of 
such parts as might prove consistent with 
Anglo-Saxon law and policy. 

The government of The Netherlands was 
authorized to call a second conference for 
the purpose of considering criticisms of the 
proposed uniform law, before it should be 
recommended finally to any of the powers 
for actual adoption. It is probable that after 
the changes which may be made as the re- 
sult of expert consideration of the pro- 
posed uniform law, it will be adoped by the 
leading Continental powers of Europe and 
by some of the Latin American powers. 
Even if no action towards uniformity is 
taken by Great Britain or any of the 
American states, the adoption of a uniform 
jaw in other countries will tend to simplify 
the business in international bills and re- 
move some of its risks. 

It is proposed at the next conference to 
take up the subject of a uniform law on in- 
international checks. The subject will be 
considered of introducing more extensively 
the system of crossed checks, which affords 
some substitute in European countries for 
the protection afforded to legitimate hold- 
ers of checks and drafts under the Ameri- 
can system by identification of the holder. 





A REVIEW OF BANKING LEGISLATION 


From the “ Education Department Bulletin,” New York State Library 


William A. Scott, Ph. D., Director of the Course in Commerce and Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Wisconsin 


HE chief tendency revealed by banking 

legislation during the years 1907 and 

1908 was in the direction of drawing 

a sharp line of distinction between com- 

mercial banking, the business of receiving 

and investing savings and that of admin- 

istering trusts, no matter whether these 

lines of business are carried on separately 

by different institutions or in conjunction 
with each other in the same institution. 

Heretofore these lines of business have 
been more or less confused by being com- 
bined in different ways in institutions sub- 
ject to different laws. Most banks in the 
United States receive both commercial and 
savings deposits. Many trust companies re- 
ceive both of these kinds of deposits and 
trust funds in addition, and some savings 
banks receive, besides savings, trust funds 
and demand deposits. Quite commonly the 
jaws governing these three classes of insti- 
tutions have been so different that a par- 
ticular kind of depositor has received dif- 
ferent degrees of protection according as 
he has dealt with one kind of institution 
or the other, and the rights and privileges 
of these institutions have been far from 
the same even with regard to identical kinds 
of business. 

The first attempts to deal with this situa- 
tion took the form of legislation which 
aimed at drawing sharp lines between the 
kinds of business permitted to each kind of 
institution. The quite general failure of 
these attempts doubtless accounts for the 
change in the methods of procedure noted 
above. Apparently our Legislatures are now 
inclined to devise suitable safeguards for 
each kind of business and to require every 
institution, by whatever name known, to ob- 
serve the laws relative to each and every 
kind of business it transacts. Fully carried 
out in practice this method of procedure 
would require commercial and savings banks 
and trust companies to segregate demand, 
savings and trust deposits, to invest each 
as the laws prescribe and, in case of failure, 
to give each class of depositors a first lien 
on the securities in which his deposits were 
invested and a provortionate equity in the 
other assets of the institution. 

A good start along this line of procedure 
was made in 1907 and 1908 in several states. 
In Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Missouri laws were 
passed providing for the segregation of de- 
mand and savings deposits in banks and 
trust companies by requiring a different 
percentage of reserve to be kept against 
each class of deposits. In Rhode Island, 
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Massachusetts and Connecticut it is required 
that savings deposits, even when in com- 
mercial banks and trust companies, must 
be invested according to the regulations pre- 
scribed by law for savings banks, and that 
such investments must be appropriated to 
the payment of such deposits. The segre- 
gation of trust funds and their separate in- 
vestment and administration is required by 
laws passed in Ohio and Maine. In a law 
passed in 1907 (’07 ch. 138) the Legislature 
of Oregon carefully defined commercia! 
banking and required all institutions con- 
ducting that line of business to conform to 
the regulations therein prescribed. 

Other noteworthy tendencies revealed by 
a review of the legislation of 1907 and 1905 
are: (1) the requirement of stricter super- 
vision of these institutions by boards of 
directors; (2) the establishment of some 
proportion between the deposits and the 
capital stock of banks, Rhode Island (708 
ch. 1590) fixing it at ten to one for com- 
mercial banks and Missouri (’07 p. 124) 
at twenty to one for savings banks; (3) the 
limitation of the amount that may be ex- 
pended on building and fixtures, Ohio plac- 
ing it at sixty per cent. of the capital and 
surplus, and Oklahoma at one-third of the 
paid-up capital; (4) the permission, under 
restrictions, of branch banking in Rhode 
Island, Montana and Washington, and of 
the establishment of branches by trust com- 
panies in Missouri. 

These and other significant features of 
the legislation of the two years under re- 
view will appear in the following sum- 
maty. 

Generat Laws. 


During their 1907 sessions the Legislatures 
of Arkansas (‘07 p. 1266), Rhode Island 
(07 r. 43) and California (’07 p. 24) ap- 
pointed committees for the purpose either 
of drafting new banking laws or of ex- 
amining old ones with a view to changes. 
The result of these appointments and inves- 
tigations was the passage of a new banking 
law by Rhode Island in the session of 1908. 
Other new banking laws were passed by 
Missouri, Nevada and Oregon in 1907 and 
by Oklahoma and Ohio in 1908. All of 
these, except the Oklahoma, Nevada and 
Oregon laws, comprehend commercial banks, 
savings banks, trust companies and safe de- 
posit companies. In most respects these 
laws are much alike and similar to those on 
the statute books of other states. Only 
those features which are somewhat or alto- 
gether peculiar will be noted here. 
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Missovrt. 


The Missouri law (’07 p. 124) prohibits 
branch banking and fixes a minimum capi- 
talization for commercial banks of $10,000 
for towns of less than 150,000 inhabitants 
ind of $100,000 for larger towns, and a 
maximum capitalization of $5,000,000. The 
reserve requirement of fifteen per cent. ap- 
plies only to demand deposits. Reports to 
the Bank Commissioner are required only 
‘wice a year instead of five times as in most 
states, and the limit of loans to single in- 
dividuals, firms or corporations is twenty- 
five per cent. of the paid-up capital, and 
twenty-five per cent. of a surplus fund which 
shall equal or exceed fifty per cent. of the 
capital and shall be set apart as a perma- 
nent fund and be reported as such perma- 
nent fund to the Bank Commissioner. The 
ordinary surplus fund, to be accumulated 
by setting aside ten per cent. of the net 
earnings at each dividend-paying period 
until the total shall equal twenty per cent. 
of the capital, is not to be counted in this 
connection. Officers and directors are not 
permitted to borrow in excess of ten per 
cent. of the capital and surplus without 
the consent of a majority of the directors 
other than the borrower. Directors are 
required to meet at least once a month 
and all bills payable and discounts must 
have their consent. Private bankers are 
subjected to substantially the same _ re- 
strictions as incorporated banks, but the 


proprietor is not permitted to be indebted 
to his institution to an amount in excess of 
ten per cent. of the capital and surplus. 


The minimum capitalization for trust 
companies is fixed at $100,000 and the maxi- 
mum at $10,000,000. Trust companies must 
keep a reserve of fifteen per cent. of their 
demand deposits either in cash or on de- 
posit with other institutions, deposits for 
the withdrawal of which the company may 
require more than 20 days notice not to be 
considered as demand deposits. They are 
permitted to invest their funds in loans se- 
cured by real estate or other sufficient col- 
lateral or in the bonds of the United States, 
ihe State of Missouri or of the political 
divisions of the State of Missouri. They 
must report to the Bank Commissioner 
whenever required so to do. The require- 
ments regarding the frequency of meetings 
of the board of directors and regarding 
loans to officers and directors are the same 
as for commercial banks. 

The peculiar features of the provisions 
regarding savings banks concern their in- 
vestments, the relation between capital and 
deposits, the surplus and the dividends. 
The investments permitted are confined al- 
most exclusively to bonds of various classes 
carefully described in the act and to notes 
or bonds secured by first mortgages on 
real estate. No deposit is permitted to ex- 
ceed $4,000 and the total deposits must not 
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exceed twenty times the paid-up capital 
stock. Dividends can be declared only 
after at least three per cent. interest has 
been paid on all savings and trust deposits 
and then they must not exceed six per cent. 
Any surplus available after such dividends 
have been paid must either be paid into an 
indemnity fund or be distributed among 
depositors whose deposits have remained in 
the bank during at least the preceding 
year and in proportion to the amount of 
interest received during the three preceding 
years. After a surplus fund has been ac- 
cumulated in the usual manner, one-quarter 
per cent. of the deposits must be set aside 
at each interest day as an indemnity fund 
until the total shall equal ten per cent. of 
the deposits. 
NEVADA. 


The Nevada law (’07 ch. 166) is very brief, 
being only an addendum to a general cor- 
poration law approved March 15, 1903, and 
amended March 14, 1905. It merely pre- 
scribes the modus operandi of incorporation 
and of transferring stock, contains the usual 
provisions regarding real estate investments 
and prohibits any officer or director from 
becoming indorser or surety for loans by 
the bank to others or from borrowing from 
the bank without giving good and sufficient 
security which must be approved by the 
board of directors. Another act (’07 ch. 
119), passed in the same session, provides 
for the appointment, by a board of bank 
commissioners consisting of the governor, 
secretary of state and state treasurer, of a 
bank examiner at an annual salary of 
$2,750. The duties of this officer are made 
substantially the same as those of the officers 
known in other states as the commissioner 
or superintendent of banking. 


OreEGoN. 


The Oregon law (’07 ch. 138) defines 
banking as the business of opening credits 
on “deposit or collection of money or cur- 
rency or negotiable paper subject to be 
paid or remitted upon draft, receipt, check 
or order” and subjects all concerns that 
transact this kind of business to the pro- 
visions of this act. The minimum capital 
requirement is placed at $10,000 for banks 
in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants, 
$25,000 for banks in towns of more than 
1,000 and less than 2,000 inhabitants, $30,000 
for banks in towns of over 2,000 and less 
than 5,000 inhabitants, and $50,000 for 
banks in towns of over 5,000 inhabitants. 
Directors are required to meet at least once 
in three months. Loans to a single person, 
firm or corporation must not exceed twen- 
ty-five per cent. of the capital and sur- 
plus of the bank, unless they are secured 
by real estate, personal property, ware- 
house receipts or bills of lading. Loans 
to officers, employees or owners must not 
be made without the approval of the di- 
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rectors or of an executive or discount com- 
mittee. The reserve requirement is fifteen 
per cent. of the demand and ten per cent. 
of the time deposits for banks in towns of 
less than 50,000 inhabitants and twenty- 
five per cent. of demand and ten per cent. 
of time deposits in larger towns. At least 
one-third of the reserve must consist of 
cash on hand. * 


WASHINGTON. 


The Washington law (’07 ch. 225) pro- 
vides for a bank examiner to be appointed 
by the governor, the only qualifications pre- 
scribed being citizenship of the State of 
Washington and nonconnection with any 
bank as owner, officer or stockholder. The 
minimum capital requirements are practi- 
cally the same as those prescribed by the 
Oregon law except that the number of 
gradations is larger, extending up to $100,- 
000 for banks in towns of over 50,000 in- 
habitants. It apparently authorizes, or at 
any rate permits, branch banking, since 
it does not prohibit the establishment 
of branches, and it frequently mentions 
branch banks when a list of institutions is 
mentioned to which a certain provision or 
provisions apply. Loans to officers and em- 
ployees must have the consent of the board 
of directors, but no limitation is placed on 
the amount of loans to be made to single 
firms or corporations. The reserve re- 
quirement is twenty per cent. of the demand 
liabilities and the reserve may consist of 
cash or balances with banks in such pro- 
portion as the officers decide. Only three 
reports a year are required but these must 
be made on the dates of calls on national 
banks issued by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

IsLanD. 


The Rhode Island law (’08 ch. 1590) 
prohibits the use of the terms. bank, savings 
bank or trust ‘company, to any person or 
persons not incorporated, unless they were 
employing such terms previous to the pas- 
sage of this act. It permits branch bank- 
ing provided the consent of the Board of 
Incorporations, consisting of the bank 
commissioner, the treasurer and the attor- 
ney general, be first obtained. The reserve 
requirement of fifteen per cent. of deposits 
is not to apply to savings deposits which, 
however, must be segregated and invested 
in the form prescribed for savings banks. 
Such investments must be set apart as se- 
curity for the savings deposits. Loans to 
any single individual, firm or corporation 
must not exceed ten per cent. of the capital 
and surplus, and loans to officers must have 
the approval of the directors or of their 
finance committee. In the selection of re- 
serve agents banks are limited in their 
choice to banks and trust companies be- 
longing to the Clearing-House Association 
of Providence and to banks and trust com- 
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panies in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and = Albany. After October, 
1908, the deposits of banks must not exceed 
ten times their capital and surplus. 

Trust companies are subjected to the 
same regulations regarding reserves, loans 
to officers and directors, reports and exami- 
nations, as commercial banks. They are 
also required to set aside a portion of 
their assets, other than the assets of their 
savings department and equal in amount 
to their capital stock, as security for trust 
funds held by them, and an amount of se- 
curities or mortgages equal to twenty per 
cent. of their capital must be deposited 
with the treasurer for this same purpose. 

The provisions regarding the investments 
of the funds of savings banks, and of say- 
ings funds of banks and trust companies are 
too elaborate and extensive even to be sum- 
marized here. It was-evidently the inten- 
tion of the legislature to permit investment 
in all kinds of securities which can be 
regarded as safe and the purpose of the 
particular sections of the act here under 
review was evidently to draw the safety 
line in such a way as to interfere as little 
as possible with the freedom of the banks. 
Other sections of the act provide for the 
accumulation by savings banks of a guaran- 
tee fund equal to five per cent. of the total 
deposits, such fund to be used to meet 
losses arising from depreciation of securities 
or otherwise. For this purpose they are 
required to set aside each year not less than 
one-eighth per cent. nor more than one- 
quarter per cent. of their net profits until 
the above mentioned total has been reached. 


Onto. 


The Ohio law (08 p. 269) is carefully 
drawn with a view to providing for all 
possible combinations in the same institu- 
tion of commercial banking, and the busi- 
ness of savings banks, safe deposit com- 


panies and trust companies. The capital 
requirements are different for different 
combinations of these lines of business, $25,- 
000 being the minimum for any combination 
of two of the three businesses of commer- 
cial banking, savings banks and safe de- 
posit companies, $50,000, if all three of 
these lines of business are combined, $109,- 
000 for trust companies or for any com- 
bination of trust companies with one of 
the other lines of business, and $125,000 
for any combination of trust companies 
with two or more of the other lines. When- 
ever these different lines of business are 
combined separate books must be kept for 
each line. 

The directors of commercial banks must 
meet at least once a month and all loans 
and investments must be reported to them. 
The buildings constructed by such a bank 
for its use must not exceed in value sixty 
per cent. of the capital and surplus. Loans 
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to any single person, firm or corporation 
must not exceed twenty per cent. of the 
‘apital and surplus, unless secured by first 
nortgages on improved real estate exceed- 
ng sixty per cent. of its value. Loans on 
nortgages or other real estate security must 
iot be made except in pursuance of a gen- 
ral resolution of the board of directors, and 
uch loans must not exceed in the aggregate 
ifty per cent. of the capital and surplus in 
ise of a commercial bank, or sixty per 
ent. of the capital and surplus in case of 

n institution combining the business of 
ommercial and savings banks. Commer- 
‘jal banks are also permitted to invest in 
vonds of the United States, any State of the 
Union, foreign countries, in municipal and 
ocal government bonds of the United States 
nd Canada and in mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds of any company which has paid 
lividends of at least four per cent. on its 
capital stock for at least four years. The 
reserves must equal at least fifteen per cent. 
of the total deposits, and at least six per 
cent. of the demand deposits and four per 
cent. of the time deposits must consist of 
cash on hand. The remainder may consist 
of balances in other banks and trust com- 
panies designated as depositories by reso- 
lution of the board of directors. 

Savings banks are required to keep the 
same percentage of reserves as commercial 
hanks, but only one half of the amount of 
cash on hand. The list of their permissible 
investments includes everything in that of 
commercial banks and in addition stocks 
(except bank, safe deposit and trust com- 
pany stocks) on which dividends have been 
paid for at least five years. Any notes 
taken must have two or more signers, must 
mature in six months or less, and the ag- 
gregate amount of them must not exceed 
thirty per cent. of the capital, surplus and 
deposits. The banks must not invest more 
than twenty per cent. of their capital and 
surplus in any one kind of security or in 
any one loan, 

As security for their customers, trust 
companies must deposit with the State 
Treasurer, in cash or in United States, Ohio 
state or local, or first mortgage railroad 
bonds, $50,000, if their capital is $200,000 
or less, and $100,000, if their capital is 
more than $200,000. Their permissible in- 
vestment list is the same as that for savings 
banks, with ground rents in addition. How- 
ever, not more than sixty per cent. of their 
capital, surplus and deposits may be loaned 
on notes secured by real estate collateral, 
and all such loans must be approved by the 
board of directors. The investments of 


their capital and surplus must be secured 
by collateral of the kind they are permitted 


to buy. The securities in which trust funds 
are invested must be kept as a special fund 
for the security of such deposits. No re- 


Serves on trust funds are required, but on 
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all others the reserve requirements are the 
same as for savings banks. 

The act also provides for the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of banks with a 
salary of $5,000 per annum and the usual 
powers. 

OxKLAHOMA. 


The Oklahoma law (’08 ch. 6 art. 1, 2) 
has attracted more attention than any of 
the others on account of the deposit guar- 
antee innovation which it introduced, and 
some of its other features are noteworthy. 
The minimum capital requirement which it 
imposes is $10,000 for banks in cities of less 
than 2500 inhabitants, $15,000 in cities hav- 
ing between 2500 and 5000 inhabitants, 
$20,000 in cities having between 5000 and 
10,000 inhabitants, and $25,000 in cities of 
over 10,000 inhabitants. The amount of the 
surplus fund required to be accumulated 
in the usual way is fifty per cent. of the 
capital instead of twenty per cent., the rule 
in most states. It permits banks to borrow 
on the security of their assets to an amount 
not to exceed fifty per cent. of their paid- 
up capital, and to loan to stockholders not 
to exceed fifty per cent. of their capital. It 
forbids loans to officers. A reserve of twen- 
ty per cent. of deposits is required of banks 
in towns having less than 2500 inhabitants, 
and one of twenty-five per cent. in other 
towns. All banks which are not reserve 
agents for other banks may keep two thirds 
of their reserves on deposit in other institu- 
tions. Loans to a single person, firm or 
corporation must not exceed twenty per 
cent. of the capital stock except in cases 
in which they consist of advances to assist 
in the marketing of agricultural products, 
in which cases they may amount to seventy- 
five per cent. of the capital. 

For the purpose of guaranteeing depos- 
its a State board is established, consisting 
of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, pres- 
ident of the State Board of Agriculture, 
State Treasurer and State Auditor, and di- 
rected to make a levy on the banks of one 
per cent. ot their average daily deposits for 
the preceding year, less the deposit of State 
funds properly secured. Each year there- 
after cach bank is required to report to the 
Bank Commissioner the amount of its ave- 
rage daily deposits and to pay into the guar- 
antee fund one per cent. on the excess over 
the amount reported the preceding year. 
Tn case this fund is depleted from any cause 
the State banking board is authorized to 
levy special assessments sufficient to make 
good the deficit. Whenever, on account of 
insolvency or for any other cause, the Bank 
Conmissioner shall take possession of a 
bank for the purpose of winding up ils af- 
fairs, he is directed to pay the depositors in 
full, and, when the cash available of said 
bank, or that can be made available, is not 
sufficient for this purpose, he is directed to 
take the balance from the guarantee fund, 
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and, if necessary, from the proceeds of spe- 
cial assessments. For the replenishment of 
the guarantee fund the State Banking Board 
is given a first lien on the assets of the bank 
and on all liabilities against stockholders, 
officers and directors, and all other persons, 
corporations or firms. Upon compliance 
with the provisions of this law each bank 
receives from the Bank Commissioner a cer- 
tificate stating that it has complied with the 
provisions of the guarantee law, and that 
the safety of its depositors is guaranteed. 
This certificate is required to be conspicu- 
ously displayed in each bank’s place of busi- 
ness. 


AMENDMENTS TO GENERAL Banxine Laws. 


During the two years under review sev- 
eral States improved very much their regu- 
lations regarding the supervision of the 
banking business. Montana (’07 ch. 190), 
Oregon (’07 ch. 138), Florida (’07 no. 92), 
and Indiana (’07 ch. 182) provided for the 
appointment of bank examiners and en- 
dowed them with the powers usually con- 
ferred upon such officers. Georgia (’07 p. 

$5) created a bank bureau in her Treasury 
Department, made the Treasurer Bank Ex- 
aminer, with the usual powers, and author- 
ized him to appoint an assistant examiner. 
Vermont (’06 no. 203) changed the name of 
her former Inspector of Finance to that of 
Bank Commissioner. Kansas (’07 ch. 65), 
Missouri (’07, p. 23), Pennsylvania (’07 no. 


230), and New York (’08 ch, 57) provided 


for increases in their forces for inspection 
and supervision, and Kansas provided that 
her banks should be examined twice a year. 
The powcr of the Commissioner of Banking 
yas extended in Pennsylvania (’07 no. 309) 
and Wyoming (’07 ch. 68) so as to include 
private persons and unincorporated compan- 
1es doing a banking business; in West Vir- 
ginia (08 ch. 30) to include savings banks, 
co-operative banking associations, trust com- 
panies, building and loan associations and 
all associations of like kind and character; 
and in Massachusetts (’07 ch. 377) to in- 
clude any person, other than a steamship or 
express company selling steamship tickets, 
taking deposits of money for safe keeping 
or transmission. For the protection of the 
same class of persons aimed at in the Mas- 
sachusetts law, New York (’07 ch. 185) and 
New Jersey (07 ch. 106) require persons 
who receive deposits for international trans- 
portation and similar purposes to give bonds 
for the honest and faithful conduct of their 
business, and the latter to receive from the 
Commissioner of Banking a certificate of 
permission before they can do business. 
Montana (’07 ch. 137) authorized the es- 
tablishment within the State of branches of 
foreign banks on condition (1) that such a 
branch have a capital stock equal to that 
required of national banks in the place in 
which it is located, (2) that it receive a cer- 
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tificate of authorization by the State Au- 
ditor, (3) that it keep a reserve of at least 
twenty per cent. of its deposits, one half of 
which must be cash on hand; (4) that its 
loans to any single firm, person or corpora- 
tion do not exceed ten per cent. of its capi- 
tal, and (5) that it report regularly to the 
Bank Examiner and submit to his inspec- 
tion. New Jersey (’07 ch. 35) provides that 
banking corporations of other States or 
countries may transact business in New Jer- 
sey only to the extent that similar New Jer- 
sey corporations are permitted to transact 
business in said foreign states. Pennsylva- 
nia ("07 no. 302) requires foreign companies 
and agents dealing in foreign securities to 
be licensed by the Commissioner of Bank- 
ing; to deposit with a Pennsylvania Trust 
Company $100,000 in specified kinds o: 
bonds as security for the proper conduct 0; 
their business; to be, subject to inspectio: 
by the Commissioner of Banking; and noi 
to guarantee to their customers more than 
eight per cent. on their investments. 

Relative to reserves the mest importani 
amendments are the following: Pennsylva 
nia (07 no. 150) requires commercial banks. 
savings banks and trust companies to hold 
a reserve of at least fifteen per cent. against 
deposits subject to check and one of at 
least seven and one-half per cent. against 
time deposits. In the former case at least 
one third of the fund must consist of cash 
or clearing house certificates, one third may 
be invested in specified bonds, and one third 
be on deposit in Pennsylvania banks and 
trust companies approved as reserve agents 
by the Commissioner of Banking. In the 
latter case the fund may all be on deposit 
with approved reserve agents and one third 
of it may be invested in specified bonds. 
Texas (’07 ch. 37) authorized the use as 
reserve agents for her banks, of foreign 
banking or trust companies approved by 
the Superintendent of Banking. New York 
(08 ch. 151) increased her reserve require- 
ments from fifteen per cent. of deposits to 
twenty-five per cent. for banks in New York 
City, and from ten per cent. of deposits to 
fifteen per cent. for other banks. The 
amount allowed to be kept on deposit with 
reserve agents was reduced from one half 
to two fifths for banks in New York City 
and fixed at one half for banks in villages 
and at three fifths for other banks. 

The following amendments relate to loans 
and discounts: Towa (‘07 ch. 91) authorizes 
loans to directors not holding any other of- 
fice, on condition that they be made by reso- 
lution of the remainder of the board and 
that they be secured in the same manner as 
loans to outsiders. Minnesota (’07 ch. 156) 
modified the provision of the law limiting 
loans on real estate to fifteen per cent. of 
the capital and surplus, by authorizing loans 
to the extent of twenty per cent. of the capi- 
tal and surplus on first mortgages on im- 
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roved farm lands of the State, worth more 
han double the amount of the loan. Mon- 

ina (07 ch, 164) forbids loans to officers 

iless they be secured by good collateral or 
herwise, and, if they exceed ten per cent. 
the capital, unless they be approved by 

directors. Wyoming (’07 ch. 55) in- 
eased the amount permitted to be loaned 
a single individual, firm or corporation 

m one seventh to one fifth of the capital 

wk. New York (’08 ch. 169) reduced the 

sount of loans which banks in New York 
ty are permitted to make to single indi- 
luals, firms or corporations from forty 

r cent. of the capital and surplus and 

irty per cent. additional, if secured by col- 

teral worth at least fifteen per cent. more 
ian the loan, to twenty-five per cent. of 

e capital and surplus and fifteen per cent. 

ditional, if secured by collateral. A simi- 

reduction was made on the amount of 
ils of exchange or commercial paper al- 
wed to be discounted. Oklahoma (’08 ch. 
irt. 3) limited the amount of loans run- 
ning longer than a year and secured by real 
estate mortgages to twenty per cent. of the 
total loans authorized, and limited the value 
ot the building and fixtures owned by the 
bank to one third of the paid-up capital, 
ind Ohio (’08 p. 269) limited the value of 
the real estate owned to sixty per cent. of 
the paid-up capital and surplus. 

Other amendments aim at facilitating the 
process of settling the affairs of insolvent 
hanks and protecting the assets of such 
banks by giving the commissioners authority 
to take possession as soon as they suspect 
insolvency. Methods of procedure after this 
point vary according to the part played by 
the courts in the matter. Arizona (’07 ch. 
96) and New York (’08 ch. 143) strengthened 
und improved their laws pertaining to this 
subject. Indiana (07 ch. 7) and Nevada 
(07 ch. 189) increased the penalty imposed 
upon officers of insolvent banks for receiv- 
ing deposits after knowing their banks to 
be insolvent. 

The following states changed their capital 
requirements, the minimum fixed in all cases 
being $10,000: Colorado (’07 ch. 140), Ne- 
braska (‘07 ch. 3), Kansas (708 ex. sess. ch. 
15), Mississippi ("08 ch. 110) and Virginia 
(08 ch. 207). 


Trust Companies. 


As noted above, the tendency of legisla- 
tion regarding trust companies was to cause 
them to segregate their different lines of 
business and to conduct each subject to the 
laws governing institutions which make that 


line of business their specialty. For exam- 
ple, Massachusetts (08 ch. 520) requires 
‘rust companies which solicit savings depos- 
its to conduct a special savings department 
ind to invest such deposits in the same man- 
ler as savings banks are required by law to 
nvest theirs, such investments to be appro- 
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priated solely to the payment of such de- 
posits, Maine (’07 ch. 96) requires the segre- 
gation of trust funds and their separate in- 
vestment and the special appropriation of 
such investments to the owners of such 
funds. North Carolina (’07 ch, 829) makes 
the same requirements of trust companies 
as of banks relative to investments in real 
estate and reports to the Corporation Com- 
missioner. 

tegarding reserves, the tendency clearly is 
to require the segregation of demand and 
savings deposits, and in case of the former, 
to require the same reserves that banks are 
obliged to keep. In Massachusetts (’08 ch. 
520) deposits payable on demand or within 
thirty days are subject to a reserve require- 
ment of twenty per cent. in Boston and 
fifteen per cent. in other parts of the State, 
of which two fifths must consist of cash on 
hand, one fifth may consist of United States 
or Massachusetts bonds, and the remainder 
of balances with other-banks. New York 
(08 ch. 152) segregates demand and time 
deposits in substantially the same manner 
as Massachusetts and requires a fifteen per 
cent. reserve in cities and a ten-per cent. 
reserve in villages. In New York City the 
reserve must consist entirely of cash; in 
other cities at least two thirds, and in vil- 
lages at least one half must be cash. Mis- 
souri (707 p. 190) excludes from the cate- 
gory of demand deposits all those for the 
payment of which a notice of more than 
twenty days may be required. The reserve 
requirement for demand deposits is fifteen 
per cent., consisting either of cash or bal- 
ances in other banks, the proportion being 
left to the discretion of the officers of the 
institution. 

Other noteworthy amendments to 
pertaining to trust companies ar as fol- 
lows: Maine (’07 ch. 96) includes »:ui0ong the 
enumerated powers of trust comp iiies, that 
of conducting a banking business. The 
minimum capital requirement in towns of 
5000 inhabitants or less is $25,000, and $150,- 
090 in towns of over 30,000 inhabitants. 
Branches are permitted with the consent of 
the Bank Examiner. Loans to single per- 
sons or firms, unless secured by collateral, 
must not exceed ten per cent. of the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, except on ap- 
proval of the investment board, and must 
not exceed twenty-five per cent. of the capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits even with 
such approval, unless the excess over this 
amount is secured by collateral, the value 
of which, in the opinion of the board, equals 
or exceeds such excess. Loans to officers 
and directors must have the approval of the 
investment board or of the board of direc- 
tors. Trust companies must be examined 
once a year by the Bank Examiner and 
must report to him whenever so required. 
New York (°08 ch. 121) prescribes that the 
stocks and bonds of trust companies must 


laws 
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not be valued in the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Banks at a higher price than 
their investment value as determined by 
amortization and that such companies must 
not own more than ten per cent. of the 
stock of any other moneyed corporation, 
unless it be that of a safe deposit company 
whose vaults are connected with or adjacent 
to such trust company. Connecticut (’07 
ch. 180) forbids trust companies to engage 
in any kind of insurance business, and 
Washington (’07 ch. 126) permits those who 
do not engage in the banking business to 
guarantee land titles. Massachusetts (’07 
ch. 487) reduced her minimum capital re- 
quirement for trust companies in towns of 
under 100,000 inhabitants from $200,000 to 
$100,000 and for others from $500,000 to 
$200,000. California (’07 ch. 453) fixed her 
minimum capital requirement for trust com- 
panies at $100,000. 


Savincs Banks. 


In 1907 the Legislature of Massachusetts 
(07 r. 24) appointed a committee consist- 
ing of the Bank Commissioner, the Treas- 
urer, the Receiver General and the Com- 
missioner of Corporations to examine her 
Jaws relative to savings banks and to suggest 
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changes therein. From their action resulted, 
in the session of 1908 (’08 ch. 590) a codi- 
fication of the savings bank laws and some 
slight amendments. In the session of 1907, 
Connecticut adopted three minor amend- 
ments to her laws pertaining respectively to 
payments to joint depositors and to the or- 
der of deceased depositors and to the du 
plication of lost pass books. In 1907 Ney 
Hampshire adopted two amendments, on 
prohibiting the use of the designation say- 
ings bank by unauthorized persons or cor- 
porations and extending the power of th 
bank commissioners to enforce the regula 

tions, and a second, prescribing that trus 

funds and public moneys may be deposite: 
in savings banks in unlimited amounts. 
Maine and Texas also adopted slight amend 
ments to their savings bank laws in 1907 
the former pertaining to payments to joi: 

depositors and adding California, Orego 

and Washington to the list of states ji 

whose securities investments are authorized. 
and the latter making clearer and mor 

definite the powers of savings banks. In the 
session of 1908 four slight amendments to 
savings bank laws were passed by the Nev: 
York Legislature and three by that of New 
Jersey. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY IMPROVED 


HEN a small army of architects and 
artisans finishes the work now in 
progress on the United States 

Treasury building, the beautiful old struct- 
ure will show the first material changes 
since 1869. Architecturally it still will be 
on the order of a Greek temple, represent- 
ing, some folk say, the American people’s 
worship of money. But visitors to the 
capital who have not seen the Treasury in 
recent years will find many changes for 
efficiency and economy. 

The nucleus of the present building, lo- 
cated where President Jackson, irritated by 
the procrastination of Congress in choos- 
ing a site, put his hickory stick down with 
a thump and exclaimed “Put her there 
on that spot!” will remain unchanged, but 
the double stone staircase leading up to 
the colonnade on the Fifteenth street side 
has been torn away. Architects said it 
spoiled the beauty of that side of the build- 
ing. 

The thirty granite monoliths, each of 
which cost $5,500 and weighs thirty tons, 
now stand in an unbroken row. They are 
said to be the finest examples of their 
kind of the stone cutter’s art. It required 
ten men, working sixty days, to produce 
each of them, and a solid train of thirty 
flat cars brought them to Washington from 
the quarries in Massachusetts. 

The appearance of the front of the 


Treasury has been marred, the artists say, 
by the commercial aspect which the scores 
of trucks and wagons backed up to the 
curbs gave to it. So a private driveway 
has ‘been built into the court. When it is 
finished the big three-horse truck which 
brings up its rich cargo of currency every 
day to the vaults from the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving will carry its 
precious load practically into the building, 
instead of depositing it on the sidewalk. 
Express wagons which carry off hundreds 
of valuable packages will do the same. 

To make more space inside the building, 
all the files of letters and documents will 
be stored in the old coal vaults under the 
lawn on the Pennsylvania avenue side, and 
new coal vaults are being built on the side 
opposite to the White House. 

The completed building as it stands rep- 
resents three stages of construction. The 
nucleus, located by Jackson, was finished 
in 1842. The south wing was finished in 
1864. The north wing, finished in 1869, 
is on the site of the old State Department 
building. The long colonnade of brow: 
stone, erected in 1864, deteriorated in the 
Southern climate and was replaced by the 
present granite monoliths a little more 
than a year ago. 





EXPERT FINANCIAL SERVICE AS APPLIED TO 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


HOW TWO FORMER NEW YORK BANKERS HAVE SUCCESSFULLY 
DEVELOPED IT 


F their business were confined to attend- 
ing the financially sick, they might be 
ealled “financial doctors,” but inasmuch 

is they do like the Chinese physicians—as- 
sist in keeping their “patients” well—a 
nore correct term would prebably be “fi- 
nancial advisers.” 

That is the new field of business re- 
ently opened up by Messrs. Davidson and 
Robinson, of 27 William street, New York 
‘ity. 

Both gentlemen have had much banking 
‘xperience. 

Hareld A. Davidson was formerly sec- 
retary of the Home Trust Company, presi- 
lent of the Lafayette Trust Company, and 
Special Deputy Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of New York. 

Charles L. Robinson, the other member 
f the firm, was formerly cashier of the 
Western National Bank, assistant cashier 


of the National Bank of Commerce, and 
vice-president of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany. 

, By their wide banking experience, which 
included passing through the ordeal of the 


panic and subsequent rearrangement of 
banking affairs, they saw the necessity and 
the opportunity of demonstrating that a 
financial adviser would have prevented con- 
ditions existing in business houses causeil 
by bad financial management and could 
remedy a faulty or an embarrassing situation, 
by the rearrangement and refinancing of 
affairs and a reéstablishment of credit. 
As bankers, these men knew the require- 
ments of banks. They also knew the 
hankers’ feeling when a customer or bor- 
rower becomes involved. They were sure 
of their own standing with the banks as 
to honesty, experience and intelligence, and 
were therefore able to plan and perform 
the readjustment of affairs of involved 
concerns to the satisfaction of the banker 
and the salvation of the commercial house. 


“Score oF THE Bustness. 


After long and careful consideration, the 
scope of the business to be undertaken 
outlined itself substantially thus: 

To examine, reorganize and refinance the 
affairs of business houses or personal in- 
terests in need of expert financial advice 
ind assistance. 

To make analyses of new propositions 
and verify financial statements along prac- 
tical lines not now covered by mercantile 
gency reports or public accountants. 

_ To investigate the personnel, physical and 
financial condition of business houses de- 


extension of existing 
cases regarded as 


siring loans or an 
loans, particularly in 
doubtful. ' 

To represent financial interests in con- 
fidential capacities as agents, trustees or 


Harold A. Davidson 


as directors in corporations where such in- 
terests are of a temporary character. 

To conduct receiverships along construc- 
tive lines by conserving assets and effect- 
ing resumptions where possible. 

An interesting fact was developed early 
in the new firm’s experience, viz., that 
many business establishments get to the 
verge of failure and finally go over the 
brink for the want of a little expert as- 
sistance. As illustrative of this tendency, 
the following cases are reported: 


A long established concern in Pennsyl- 
vania, whose products are known through- 
out the world, advised a New York bank 
holding its notes of its inability to retire 
them at maturity. 

A personal call disclosed that the con- 
cern was managed by two men who had 
grown old together, and the refusal of their 
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local bank to extend accommodation had 
apparently disheartened them: their state- 
ment showed assets of over a million dol- 
lars in excess of liabilities, with no mortgage 
indebtedness and it was probable that the 
difficulty was the bank’s inability to loan 
money at that time. At any rate, the fol- 
lowing advice was given: “Your concern 
only requires backbone; go to another bank 


is 


Charles L. Robinson 


and get the money to which your standing 
entitles you: it would be a crime for you 
to fail under present conditions; the notes 
must be met at maturity.” Payment of the 
notes was made and the house is still doing 
business. 

A company manufacturing agricultural 
implements in New York State was on the 
verge of suspension; examination showed 
its credits had been extended in a region 
where crops had failed that season and 
farmers could not pay. ‘Title to the ma- 
chines remained with the seller and if the 
next crop was good, the solvency of the 
concern was beyond question; character of 
the management being excellent, time was 
the necessary factor; an extension was ad- 
vised and granted by the bank, which was 
finally paid in full. 

An old manufacturing concern in Mary- 
land, whose bank balances had been un- 
satisfactory, was notified to retire its notes 
at maturity, but more time was requested. 


Investigation unearthed the curious situa- 
tion, that when the founder and principal 
owner died, his stock had been left to a 
daughter who was living very extravagently 
and causing the payment of dividends at a 
rate that was draining the concern of other- 
wise needed cash resources; this lady was 
convinced of the necessity of a change of 
policy, with the result that the bank ob- 
tained its money. 

A firm having been granted continuous 
renewals by a bank, was finally requested 
to liquidate its loans and was apparently 
unable to comply. Investigation developed 
that the death of the senior partner had 
placed the burden of financing the concern 
on a strictly commercial partner who was 
not qualified to handle the financial affairs 
of the business. <A plan of refunding th: 
debts was submitted which met the approval 
of all concerned, and the firm enabled t 
emerge from its difficulties to the satisfac 
tion of itself and the bank. 

A large house had by its neglect of bank- 
ing requirements reduced its credit standing 
to such a point as to make its account un- 
desirable. Examination revealed an anti- 
quated system of books and organization, 
and after a complete audit and reorganiza- 
tion, and changes in personnel, the standing 
of the house was regained with commercial 
agencies and financial institutions, and its 
business continued upon a largely increased 
basis. 

In many instances it has been found pos- 
sible to save an old-established house from 
failure, and to relieve banks of the possi 
bility of sustaining losses had such failures 
occurred. 

In a number of cases consultations have 
been requested by accountants and business 
experts in which conditions required a 
working out of a financial plan and the 
practical fulfillment of such plan. One 
such instance involved a consolidation of 
interests in which insolvency was imminent 
and in which a greatly confused condition 
of affairs with poor management was found 
to exist. The problem was satisfactorily 
solved and both houses after being placed 
in a clean condition engaged in a new 
career of profitable business. A second 
case requiring temporary financing with 1 
permanent line of credit was presented in 
an attempt to purchase the entire stock of 
a corporation by one of its stockholders. 
In this instance a most ingenious plan was 
worked out and being found legally exact 
and financially possible was pushed to a 
successful termination. 

In the experience of every banker, it be- 
comes necessary at times to examine into 
the reasons for the dilatory payments of 
customers of doubtful credit. The experi- 
ence of both Mr. Davidson and Mr. Robin- 
son in this regard is full of curious situa- 
tions. One similarity they find in all exam- 
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inations. A loss of self-confidence and 
dread of impending failure. In_ several 
cases handled all that. was necessary was 
kindly advice; in others, threats of drastic 
action; and others, a reorganization. In 
none of the cases did they fail to effect a 
“cure. 


Srrtinc Frnancrat Propositons. 


No one but a practical banker knows the 
many occasions upon which the busy official 
says, “I haven’t time.” Such officer feels 
the lack of time and opportunity probably 
o a greater extent when he receives let- 
ters of introduction from correspondents 
which ask personal attention to plans for 
investment and capitalization. He must 
recognize the claims of his customer, yet 
takes the risk of offending him because he is 
unable to devote the time required for the 
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examination of propositions. The members 
of the firm in question invite him to deliver 
his burden to them, with the assurance that 
every attention will be given to the visitor 
as well as to the plan submitted. 


EXAMINATION OF Borrowers’ STATEMENTS. 


The examination of borrowers’ statements, 
presented with applications for loans or 
purchase of,paper, is one which is recognized 
as unsatisfactory by bankers; the vital 
points are carefully scanned, but no actual 
verification of such is made, and as a re- 
sult millions of dollars’ worth of paper 
representing commercial credits is accepted 
by banks annually without anything like 
the care and consideration which one would 
give to his own personal investment. Ex- 
aminations of this nature, the firm regards 
as its particular duty. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BANKING, MAKES LARGE GAINS 


O increase the membership of an or- 
ganization forty per cent. in a single 
month is an achievement worthy of 

note; especially if the organization is of 
considerable size, so that the additions run up 
into the hundreds. This is just what New 


York Chapter has done as a preliminary to 
the present season’s work; or to speak sta- 
tistically, starting with a membership of 770 
on September 1, over three hundred and 
fifty new members were added to the ranks 


in the course of four weeks. Such an in- 
crease naturally raises the question, How 
is it done? 

Throughout the summer, the Educational 
Committee was diligently at work out- 
lining the study courses for the fall and 
winter, with the result that they were able 
to announce the- following: (a) Thirty 
nights in English and public speaking, in 
charge of Prof. H. N. Drury of the Stuy- 
vesant High School, New York. The tui- 
tion was placed at $5, and the number 
limited to fifty, which has been raised to 
70, and the membership is now filled; (b) Six 
lectures on foreign exchange by Franklin 
Escher, editor Investments MaGaztne and 
financial editor of “Harper's Weekly”; 
(ec) Ten iectures in banking law by Prof. 
Leslie J. Tompkins, of New York Uni- 
versity. These lectures are to run con- 
secutively, one course being concluded 
before another is begun; (d) Eight lectures 
in practical banking; (e) Seven “savings 
bank nights.” These, together with the 
“open nights” proved a strong drawing 
card and too good an offering to pass by. 
Backed by such a program, the new officers 
started out on a systematic campaign for 
new members. The large number of banks 


in New York and Brooklyn offered an at- 
tractive field for energetic work. The city 
was divided into districts and each district 
placed in charge of a “district consul” and 
several meetings of these district leaders 
were held. The idea in mind was, first to 
increase the representation in banks al- 
ready connected with the chapter, and 
second, to canvass those banks (and these 
are many) in which the chapter is not now 
represented. Enthusiasm ran high. Print- 
er’s ink and personal letters were freely 
used, and as a result the membership ap- 
plications came swarming in, nearly a hun- 
dred at one consuls’ meeting. 

The opening meeting was held October 
6 with the hitherto-sufficient-meeting-place 
crowded to the doors. James G. Cannon, 
president of the Fourth National Bank, 
formally opened the season's work. The 
sight of five hundred men on such a mis- 
sion was an impressive one and Mr. Cannon 
aptly remarked that “he wished every bank 
president in New York could sit on the 
platform and look these men in the face. 
They would have no fears as to the future 
of banking in New York.” The chapter's 
old and always welcome friend, Dr. C. B. 
Meding (one of the few men who can talk 
on moral subjects without preaching) gave 
an admirable address on “Character.” Wil- 
liam E. Knox, comptroller of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, and Professor Drury, com- 
pleted the list of speakers. It was a most 
auspicious beginning of what promises to 
be New York’s most successful year. The 
membership is now 1,065. Who can beat 


it? W. H. Kyirrty, Jr., 


Secretary. 
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THE BICENTRAL BANKING SYSTEM 


A METHOD DESIGNED TO STABILIZE THE COUNTRY’S BANKING 
AND CREDIT 


By P. C. Wadsworth 


HE suggestions given below offer a 
definite method, shortly to be put into 
practical operation by a company 

ow organizing, for accomplishing the fol- 
wing objects: 

Virst—A_ system of the most careful and 
horough bank inspection and audit. 
Second—Banks so inspected and audited 
1ay, if they choose, avail themselves of a 
uaranty feature assuring the sufficiency of 
heir assets to meet liabilities, thus render- 
ng certain the payment of all depositors in 
sull. 

Third—The inspection, verification and 
suaranty of legitimate commercial paper. 

Fourth—The establishment of a redis- 
count system that will tend to make it 
possible for solvent borrowers always to 
receive the credits to which they may be 
justly entitled. 


IMPROVING THE PRESENT FINANCIAL OrGAN- 
IZATION. 


The nation’s foremost bankers and econ- 
omists agree that some new system of plan 
is needed to remedy the weaknesses of our 
present financial organization. The passing 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland bill permitting the 
issue of more paper currency, the laws 
guaranteeing the funds of State banks as 
adopted by some of the Western States, 
and the widespread discussion of the cen- 
tral bank question, all serve to indicate a 
recognition of the urgent need of some 
remedy, and to illustrate the various solu- 
tions of this problem that are being sug- 
gested and attempted. 


Conripence Must Be Assvurep. 


It is a fundamental principle that the 
success of any banking system depends 
upon the confidence of the public. The 
money loaned and invested by banks is 
largely the money of the depositor, who has 
the right to call for it at any time. If, 
therefore, the confidence of the depositor 
(who represents the public) is shaken and 
he makes. a demand for his money, the bank 
must call its loans or sell its investments, 
at a loss usually; hence, the banks and the 
entire business world are seriously affected 
by any loss of confidence. 

On the other hand, the great industrial 
development of the country has demanded 
an increasing lending power on the part 
of the banks, 

Therefore, the question that this country 
now has to solve is, how can the depositor 
be made secure, without restricting the 


legitimate and proper lending power of 
the banks? 

The attempts at solution of the problem 
have been numerous and persistent. Since 
the trying times of 1907 the search for the 
right remedy has been particularly earnest, 
although inaugurated long before. 


Tue Remepies Proposep. 


Let us consider briefly the three principal 
attempts at solution, which have been 
adopted or suggested, as possible remedies: 


First—The establishment through legisla- 
tion of a guarantee fund for national banks, 
insuring the prompt payment of the de- 
positors of any insolvent national bank 
under an equitable system available to all 
State banking institutions wishing to use it. 

The platform of one of the leading par- 
ties in the last Presidential campaign con- 
tained a plank which incorporated, in sub- 
stance, the above plan. When the question 
came to a vote in November of that year, 
the party advocating it was defeated, there- 
by ending such a national attempt at solu- 
tion of this important problem. 

Some banking authorities maintain that a 
government guaranty of deposits is wrong 
in principle; primarily, because it places 
all banks, good, bad and indifferent, on a 
parity. It has been declared that the adop- 
tion of a general government guaranty, ap- 
plicable to all banks, would put a premium 
on reckless banking. 

Second—The bank deposit guaranty law 
as adopted by some of the Western States, 
such as Oklahoma, Texas, etc., in which a 
fund contributed by the banks is used for 
the purpose of guaranteeing the funds of 
State banks. 

One of the most noticeable results of 
this law, in the State of Oklahoma, for 
instance, has been the increase in the de- 
posits, and the drawing forth of money 
from deposit vaults and other hoarding 
places and bringing it into circulation. The 
deposits of Oklahoma’s State banks have 
increased 200 per cent. in two years, and 
over ninety national banks have been dena- 
tionalized to come under State law. What- 
ever may be the sound objections to the 
principle of guaranteeing deposits, the 
operation of the Oklahoma law would seem 
to show that the guaranty idea has quite 
an important effect upon the public mind 
and purse. 

Third—The third remedy that has been 
suggested is the establishment of a central 
bank of issue. 
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This proposal has aroused widespread 
discussion among the leading bankers and 
finenciers of this country. 

Experience has shown that the central 
banks of Europe perform satisfactorily the 
functions necessary to the smooth and effi- 
cient working of the financial and commer- 
cial operations of the several countries 
where they are located. Whether legislative 
sanction can be obtained for a bank of like 
character in the United States, and whether 
if such a bank were actually created it 
would under the different conditions work 
as efficiently here as in the European coun- 
tries, are matters yet to be determined. 
With the existing political conditions, it 
cannot be said with any degree of certainty 
that a_ satisfactory charter for a central 
bank can be had in the near future. 

The difficulties in the way of securing 
early legislative sanction for a central bank, 
though in no wise affecting the merits of 
such a solution of our banking problems, 
do render it an unavailing remedy for the 
present and possibly for an indefinite period, 


An Avrernative Pray, [IM wepraTery 


AVAILABLE, 


That effective action looking toward 
banking reforms is possible, even without 
new legislation, has been long recognized 
by thoughtful students of our banking and 
financial situation. This view was well ex- 
pressed in an address delivered before the 
recent convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association by Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
a distinguished financial and economic au- 
thority, a member of the National Monetary 
Commission, and United States Senator 
from Ohio. Mr. Burton said: 


“I think it appropriate to impress you 
with the great possibilities which may be 


made actualities by personal initiative and 
by coéperation among yourselves without 
political action or the passage of any law.” 

Since both the Government and State 
guaranty of deposits have been found open 
to serious objections, and as the central 
bank plan is at present unavailable, it re- 
mains to be seen whether the advantages 
sought for in each of the above remedies 
may not be had without encountering any 
of the difficulties that have hindered their 
effectiveness. 

This, it is believed, bicentral banking, de- 
scribed below, will accomplish. It can be 
put into operation at once without waiting 
for any legislative enactment whatsoever. 
tt would not foster reckless banking, but 
on the contrary its very life principle rests 
upon the maintenance of the soundest bank- 
ing attainable, and the wide distribution of 
its shareholdings makes it impossible for 
any clique to obtain control. 

After years of careful study and close 
observation of our banking system, it is 
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believed that a simple, effective and work- 
able plan has been devised, based upon prin- 
ciples tested by successful experience, and 
calculated to insure public confidence in the 
banks and commercial credits of the coun- 
try. 

EssENCE OF THE PROPOSALS. 

In plain language, the plan means simply 
this: 

Virst, it will give a depositor the absolute 
confidence that, at any time, he can get his 
money from his bank. 

Second, it will give a legitimate borrower 
the confidence that he can get money from 
a bank whenever he needs it for legitimat 
and proper purposes. 

Thus a double feeling of confidence, es- 
tablished at both ends of the banking busi- 
ness, will tend to cfeate a perfect system 
of banking. 

How can this be done? How can a de- 
positor be made absolutely sure of his de- 
posits, and how can a borrower be made 
certain that he can always secure money 
for legitimate business purposes? 

The plan by which this double feeling of 
confidence may be established is this: 


First--The National Bank Audit Com- 
pany, organized in accordance with the laws 
of the District of Columbia, and under 
the supervision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, will guarantee the assets of banks 
which, upon examination, are proven to be 
in good solvent condition. 

Second—tThis company will guarantee 
that the commercial paper offered for re- 
discount by the banks it has examined and 
found solvent will be paid when due. 

These are the underlying principles of 
“Bicentral Banking”’—to guarantee that the 
assets of duly inspected banks will be suffi- 
cient to meet liabilities, and thus assure the 
depositor against loss of his deposits, and 
to guarantee that the legitimate commer- 
cial paper of the borrower will be paid when 
due. 


“Bicentrat Bankinc’—Wuar Ir Means. 

The following plans and methods of the 
Bicentral Banking System as proposed by 
the National Bank Audit Company of 
Washington, D. C., are herein submitted for 
consideration, with the belief that Bicen- 
tral Banking will furnish a sane, practi- 
cable and efficient means of remedying some 
of the chief deficiencies in our banking and 
credit systems. 

The system of Bicentral Banking is based 
upon conditions peculiar to our country and 
our form of government. It recognizes the 
vast territorial area of the United States, 
the diversity and dissimilarity of interests, 
and even the territorial, sectional and par- 
tisan prejudices of the people. 


The term “Bicentral Banking” in reality 
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The Company’s Emblem 


ans the operation of banking through two 

niers, the first center being the National 
isank Audit Company and the second cen- 
ter the banks acting as reserve agents in 
the central reserve cities and reserve cities, 
nd the Company’s client banks. 

The Bicentral Banking system, as inau- 
surated by the National Bank Audit Com- 
pany, therefore, has two chief functions: 

First—The auditing, insuring and guar- 
inteeing of bank assets in order to create 
confidence on the part of depositors in the 
bank. 

Second—The_ certification, classification 
and guaranteeing of commercial paper, to 
create confidence in such paper offered by 
legitimate borrowers. 

{In creating this double confidence, there- 
fore, our present banking methods will be 
greatly improved, 

The National Bank Audit Company will 
commence business when subscriptions have 
been received to the amount of $1,000,000 
capital and $500,000 surplus. 

This amount of paid-in capital and sur- 
plus will be steadily increased and main- 
tained at or above one per cent. of the 
deposits of banks holding the Company’s 
certificates. 


Functions oF THE Nationa BanxK AvpDIT 
Company. 


Ist. It will make careful, accurate and 
complete examinations of banks of all kinds, 
national, State and private. 

2nd. Will make full report of such ex- 
aminations to the directors and officers, or 
others, when authorized by the bank under 
examination to do so. 

3rd. Will issue certificates of such exam- 
inations to banks found in a satisfactory 
condition. 

4th. Will guarantee all banks to which 
these certificates are issued that their assets 


shall be sufficient to pay all their creditors 
in full. 

5th. Will organize -and conduct Exam- 
ination Bureaus for clearing houses, with or 
without the guarantee feature. 

6th. Will, at the request of client banks, 
tabulate credit information, investigate and 
verify statements of industrial, commercial 
and other concerns seeking credit. 

7th. Will do general auditing for firms, 
individuals or corporations, especially of 
firms offering commercial paper for sale to 
banks through note brokers or otherwise. 

8th. The client banks of the National 
Bank Audit Company will transact their 
rediscount business through banks in the 
reserve center cities and will keep on de- 
posit with these reserve center banks bal- 
ances commensurate with the amount of 
business done by them. 

These Reserve Banks may buy from 
clients of the National Bank Audit Com- 
pany bills of exchange and trade paper. 

9th. Will certify as to the genuineness 
of such paper offered for discount by its 
client banks and, under special arrange- 
ments limiting the amount for any one 
bank, guarantee that it will be paid when 
due. 


ADVANTAGES OF Tus SysTEM. 


A threefold result would, therefore, be 
accomplished under this system. 


Ist. The Audit Company, by means of its 
audit, establishes and certifies the fact that 
the paper offered is genuine. 

2nd. It establishes and certifies that the 
bank holding such paper is sound and sol- 
vent. 

3d. It becomes obligated, through its 
guarantee, to pay the amount due at ma- 
turity, should maker and bank fail to do so. 

The special methods which the Audit 
Company will use, perhaps for the first time 
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in the history of this country, to identify 
and classify banking paper will be of such 
a character that there will be no question 
as to the exactness of the identification. 
Certain definite and exacting rules and regu- 
lations will positively have to be followed 
by each client bank in determining the value 
and status of the banking paper that will 
be guaranteed by the Audit Company. 
These rules and regulations will, of course, 
be largely determined by the local conditions 
in each community. 


E.NDORSEMENY AND GUARANTEE OF CoMMER- 
crAL Paper. 


The copyrighted seal, or emblem, of the 
Audit Company, “Bicentral Banking,” will 
be stamped on all the checks, notes, drafts, 
ete., that will be handled by its client banks. 

Any one receiving, buying or selling bank- 
ing paper guaranteed by the National Bank 
Audit Company will have confidence that 
such paper is good, because he will know that 
it has met the exacting requirements of the 
National Bank Audit Company. 

This, indeed, constitutes one of the most 
valuable features of the Bicentral Banking 
system-—the absolute confidence of the pub- 
lic in the security of the commercial paper 
identified, classified and guaranteed by the 
Audit Company’s system. 

As has been previously stated, such com- 
mercial paper as will be identified and guar- 
anteed by the National Bank Audit Com- 
pany, when it enters the discount market 
will then have for its security, first, the 
name of the original maker; second, the 
endorsement of the client bank accepting 
the paper, and third, the absolute guarantee 
of the National Bank Audit Company. 
Wiper 


Paper Witt Have a 


MARKET. 


CoM MERCIAL 


Such three-name paper, known and recog- 
nized throughout the United States as cer- 
tain of fulfillment at maturity, is sure of a 
much wider market than is possible under 


present conditions. This paper thus be- 
comes a highly liquid security and can be 
freely dealt in by the client banks of the 
National Bank Audit Company, even though 
these banks are hundreds of miles apart. 

For example: A note made by an obscure 
citizen in a small town in Ohio, and held by 
a local bank practically unknown outside of 
its home community (but, nevertheless, one 
of the client banks of the Audit Company), 
can be readily sold to another client bank, 
say, in New York or Boston. 


Paper GUARANTEED BY 
Avpir Company. 


Com MERCIAL THE 


Under the system adpoted by the Na- 
tional Bank Audit Company an investor in 
commercial paper, of its constituent banks, 
will not have to inquire as to the maker of 
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a note, nor as to the solvency of the bank 
offering it for sale. The National Bank 
Audit Company itself, having made the 
necessary investigation, stands back of i 
by guaranteeing the endorsement of th 
bank. 

Banks will, therefore, be able promptl 
and safely to transfer capital and credit 
from one part of the country to anothe: 
with a tranquilizing effect upon finance an 
business hardly to be estimated. 

Bills of exchange and genuine trade pape 
form the most scientific basis of secondar 
reserve for banks. 

Genuine, identified and proven trad 
paper forms the basis of the credit system 
of every civilized nation of the world excep 
the United States. 


Foreign Systems or Discount. 


In Germany, the Reichsbank may redis 
count such paper and make its payments i 
bank notes, using such trade paper as th: 
basis for two-thirds of its entire note issu 

By reason of the peculiar conditions pre- 
vailing in the banking system of America, 
it has been impossible to establish a generai 
discount or rediscount market, because ne 
one can know to which class the short-tinx 
paper held by American banks belongs, and 
all knowledge of its value is local, or chiefly 
so. 

Back of all genuine, proven and guaran 
teed trade paper there must be convertible 
values as security for such paper. 


ADVANTAGES OF CoMMERCIAL PapER. 


Bills of exchange and proven and guaran 
teed trade paper are the only forms of 
short-time paper of which it may be said 
that the element of doubt as to payment 
when due has been practically eliminated. 
The bank, therefore, having the largest 
percentage of its loans in this kind of secu- 
rity, is in the best position to meet any un- 
usual demand on the part of its depositors, 
for it can get currency quickly for short- 
time paper certain to be paid when due. 

Banks will be encouraged to employ as 
much of their funds as possible in making 
such loans, and the tendency will be to en- 
courage trade transactions and to discour- 
age speculation. 


Bankers REALIZE THE NEED OF A CLOSER 
INnspecTiION OF ComMmMmeERCIAL Paper. 


The large sales of commercial paper to 
banks widely separated from the place 
where such paper originates, and with im- 
perfect means for ascertaining its value or 
even its genuineness, have introduced a new 
element of danger into the conduct of the 
banking business, which, however, would be 
effectually guarded against by the system 
of inspection, verification and guaranty es~ 
tablished by the National Bank Audit Com- 
pany. 
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As to the need of some improved method 
»f ascertaining the validity and worth of 
commercial paper, I can not do better than 
to quote the views expressed by Mr. Lewis 
&. Pierson in his recent annual address as 
president of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
‘jation: 

“In recent years the sale of commercial 
paper and its purchase by the bankers 
hrough brokers has grown to vast propor- 
ions. 

“The purchase is made upon the represen- 
ation of brokers, on statements of condi- 
tion of the makers and upon credit infor- 
nation obtained by purchasers from various 
ources, all tending to show the ability of 
he makers to pay their borrowings prompt- 
v at maturity. 

“Banks in the reserve cities also are asked 
o make large purchases for the account of 
‘orrespondents, and much paper is sold on 
iption, by travelling salesmen of the brokers, 
direct to the country banks. 

“The large banks in the cities maintain 
for the benefit of themselves and their cor- 
respondents extensive investigating bureaus, 
which, in many directions, are steadily work- 
ing closer with each other in the exchange 
cf credit impressions, so that nearly every 
name is always under a glaring searchlight. 

“This method of determining the good- 
ness of each name, while it has many ad- 
vantages, is never surely correct, and en 
the other hand, out of the free exchange 
of opinions unjustified prejudice often 
creeps in to the detriment of solvent con- 
cerns. 

“It would, therefore, seem to be a decided 
advantage to devise a regular system where- 
by true conditions may be absolutely ascer- 
tained to justify both the sale and the 
purchase of commercial paper and add to 
its availability as a desirable bank invest- 
ment. 

“The failure of several large concerns in 
recent years has revealed statements of con- 
dition upon which the purchase of their 
paper was largely made to be erroneous, to 
say the least, and as a result losses aggre- 
gating millions and millions of dollars have 
been sustained by the banks, although scat- 
tered in moderate amounts among a large 
number of institutions. 

“The question, therefore, of regulating and 
making safer in some fair wav the growing 
amount of commercial paper has been a live 
topic among bankers for some time. Many 
suggestions for the purpose of ascertaining 
true conditions have been made, including 
the registry by clearing houses of the notes 
sold and examinations of the affairs of the 
mikers by public accountants of known 
standing. 

“These requirements would seem to be 
greatly desired and perhaps would best be 
accomplished through a committee organized 
for the specific purpose of recommending 
accountants, the method of their examination 
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and form of report and, with assistants, per- 
forming the function of registering each and 
every note issued by concerns selling their 
paper in the open market.” 

It is confidently believed that a long step 
toward furnishing the machine sry necessary 
for doing this work of investigation has 
been provided by the organization of the 
National Bank Audit Company. 

AvbiItT 


NationaL Bank 


ComMPANY. 


CAPITAL OF THE 


The field for such an institution as the 
National Bank Audit Company is a wide 
one. There are in the United States ap- 
proximately 26,000 banking institutions, with 
total individual deposits of about $14,000,- 
000,000. The National Bank Audit Company 
contemplates at the outset admitting to its 
system banks with deposits of a moderate 
amount, so distributed in different States as 
to divide and limit any possible risk. As 
the system attracts an increasing number of 
banks, the capital of the Audit Company 


will be increased in proportion, 


Nationat Banxs Witt Acr as Re- 


SERVE BANnKs. 


LARGE 


The client banks of the National Bank 
Audit Company will transact their redis- 
count business through banks in the reserve 
center cities and will keep on deposit with 
these reserve center banks balances com- 
mensurate with the amount of business done 
by them. 

These reserve banks may buy from clients 
of the National Bank Audit Company bills 
of exchange and trade paper. 


Tenps to PreveNtT THE HoarptnGc or Money. 


The National Bank Audit Company and 
the Bicentral Banking System will enable 
client banks to transform cash credits into 
actual cash with ease and certainty, and will 
tend to prevent the hoarding of money. 

Aiwinc Banks 1x Times oF Pressure. 

The National Bank Audit Company will 
be able to aid its member banks in several 
ways in meeting any unusual pressure for 
currency or credit, even if such pressure 
develops into acute panic, 

A considerable part of the capital and 
surplus will be kept in first-class negotiable 
securities. A portion of these will be of a 
character which can be lent to a bank as a 
basis for additional note circulation under 
the Aldrich-Vreeland law of May 30, 1908. 

The Aldrich-Vreeland law provides two 
methods of obtaining additional circulation. 
One of these requires the formation of cur- 
rency associations, which have thus far been 
formed only in the large cities. The other 
method permits a bank to act directly, pro- 
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viding it has already notes outstanding se- 
cured by United States bonds to an amount 
not less than forty per cent. of its capital 
stock, and has a surplus of not less than 
twenty per cent. Such banks may apply to 
the Comptroller of the Currency for addi- 
tional circulation, which may be secured by 
bonds or other interest-bearing obligations 
of any State of the United States, or any 
legally authorized bonds issued by any city, 
town, county, or other legally constituted 
municipality or district in the United States 
which has complied with certain conditions 
of solvency. 

‘The law provides that banks complying 
with the requirements above set forth may 
increase their circulation, in case of emer- 
gency, to an amount equal to the total of 
the unimpaired capital and surplus. Prior 
to the act of 1998 they could not in any 
case issue notes in excess of = 

It will be the aim of the National Bank 
Audit Company, as soon as it begins opera- 
tions, to confer with the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to the classes of municipal 
bonds most acceptable to him as_ security 
for notes under the above provisions. A 
sufficient portion of the capital to meet de- 
mands of member banks will be invested in 
such securities and will be kept among the 
assets of the company, subject to immediate 
use. In case a bank finds, as the result of 
pressure during the crop-moving season or 
for other reasons, that it needs additional 
notes and has not the class of securities 
acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury 
under the law, the National Bank Audit 
Company will be prepared to lend such se- 
curities in exchange for assets of the bank 
which have been ascertained by its audit to 
be good—either commercial paper, railway 
bonds or other classes of bonds not falling 
strictly within the law. 

Arrangements can be made, in the case 
of banks which are in close touch with the 
Audit Company, for the direct transfer of 
the necessary securities at once to the Treas- 
ury at Washington, where an officer of the 
Audit Company will attend te the details 
necessary to hasten the prompt delivery of 
the new currency. 


MAGAZINE 


The Audit Company will also be in a 
position to convert its securities promptly 
into cash. 

Thus no solvent bank which is a regular 
client of the Audit Company need have any 
oceasion to fear that it will be embarrassed 
by a currency famine or forced to even 
temporary suspension for lack of means for 
meeting the legitimate demands of its bor- 
rowers and depositors. 


A Pracricat Enpeavor to HELP 1n Sotvine 
Some or Our BANKING PROBLEMs. 


Whatever may be the cause of panics. 
they are, in this country, almost invariably 
marked by a distrust of the banks. This 
does not imply that, in the ordinary sense, 
the people believe the banks to be misman- 
aged. The loss of confidence becomes more 
or less general, the public fearing that the 
hanks as a body will be forced to suspend 
payments, either entirely or partially. Ex 
perience has shown this fear to be well 
founded. 

It is the hope of the National Bank Audit 
Company, under its system of Bicentral 
Banking, to take a step in the direction of 
removing the causes of distrust which un- 
doubtedly tend to aggravate the ill effects 
of panics. This will be done, first, by a 
system of bank examination such as will, it 
is hoped, command the respect of the banks 
and enhance their confidence in one another: 
second, by an assurance of the quality of 
the bank's assets, thus gaining the well-jus- 
tified confidence of the depositor; third, by 
the inspection, verification and guarantee of 
banking paper, thus tending to stabilize 
the country’s credits; fourth, by establishing 
a rediscount fund, where legitimate commer- 
cial paper, after proper inspection and guar- 
antee, may, in case of need, be converted 
into cash. 

The principles upon which the Nationa! 
Bank Audit Company will establish its 
business are almost as old as banking and 
commerce themselves, though some novel 
methods of applying them have been 
adopted. 

A study of the practicability and efficien- 
cy of these methods is confidently invited. 


NEW $10 COUNTERFEIT BILL 


O*; of the best counterfeit ten-dollar 

bills of recent years has been discov- 

ered by the secret service. The note 

is such a fine piece of workmanship that 

Chief Wilkie declares the bill will give the 

public a great deal of trouble, particularly 
on the Pacific coast. 

The bill is a counterfeit national bank 
note on the Pasadena National Bank of 
Pasadena, Cal. It is composed of two 
pieces of paper, a front and a back stuck 
together with the silk fibers between. It 


has the portarit of President McKinley, 
and one of the marks which will identify 
it to the public is a bad break in the back- 
ground under MckKinley’s left shoulder. 
The face of the note is a little lighter than 
the genuine. 

The etching and rough work on the back 
are badly done. 

It is of the series of 1908, bearing the 
check letter “F.” Chief Wilkie advises that 
notes of that issue be carefully examined 
before acceptance. 





BANKING PUBLICITY 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE Ithaca, (Mich.) Commercial Bank Halley’s comet is an old story now, but 
conducts an annual “Corn Contest,” it is not too late to refer to some advertis- 
offering prizes for the best ears of ing done at the time of the comet’s visit 

orn raised by the farmers in its territory. by the First National Bank of Stevens 
Point, Wis. Cashier J. W. Dunegan sent 
us copies of these ads., which received con- 
siderable attention locally. One of the 
clever ads. reads as follows: 


The National Hudson River Bank of 
Hudson, N. Y., advertises: “For the con- 


enience of our customers we have a place Halley’s Comet passed between the earth 
n the bank for private conversations, letter and sun today. During the time the comet 
vriting or other business matters. This was in transit across the sun’s disc, the 


” 


oom is at your service. earth was swept by the celestial search- 





- This Bank Enters Upon Its 
40th Year Today 


Cyeat for business February 10th, 1871, it has been caring | 
for the savings of Toledo's citizens for the past thirty-nine years. 

enncdiei eaten fitting time to announce the 
building of its new banking quarters, the construction of which | 
will commence about the middle of March. 





Keep it at home. thereby risking 2 loss either by FIRE or 
ROBBERY. or deposit it in the SAVINGS DEPARTMENT of 
this absolutely safe bank, where it will be available at any 
time and earning 3 per cent compound interest 


Mf not it to come in person, write for our bookler, 
“BANKING BY MAIL,” which cells how 
distance can enjoy the same banking advantages as those who 
live tm the city 


Will You Continue to Assume the 
Above Risk When This Strong Bank 
Invites Your Account and Offers 
a ene of : You Every Protection? 

LIVER S. BOND. Preside - 

E. L: SCHOMBURG. Vice Pres The Morchants &:ClarksSevings Bask Planters National Bank, 


Twelfth and Mam Directs, Richmond. Va. 
WALTER C. BOND, Casluer age 


ae agp at HE 


Start Your Savings Account 


pr transfer Your Balance to this Big Bank before July 10 
‘and it will earir Four per cent iatesest-Kcom_July Ist 





Two of the Youngest 
epostors of 


| 


The | 

_ | Union 
| National | 
| Bank 


of 


| 
| 
| 
} 
Houston, Texas | 
| 


The Cobain ra-om & Trust Co * 


You may bank by mail with us Corner High and Long Streets, Our Sate Deposit Boxes and Stopage- 
Ask tor s booklet, it tells bow. COLUMBUS, OHIO. Vaults will protect your valudbies 
_—_— 


=e ——— 











A Collection of Special Ads. 
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light. There was no danger to the earth 
from the “tail’’ of diffused sunlight, as we 
are still moving along through space at the 
usual rate. 

Getting back to earthly things, how about 
your finances? If your opportunity came 
today, would you be ready? If you would 
get along in the world you must have money, 
and the only way to have money is to save 
it. You can start a savings account here 
with one dollar. We pay 3 per cent. on sav- 
ings and certificates. 

You intend to save—start now. 

All business confidential. 


The First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust 
Company, of Philadelphia, naturally uses 
Benjamin Franklin’s thrift sayings as much 
as possible in its advertising. A mailing 
enclosure slip contains this: 

The “Thrift Family”’ in America is found- 
ed on the Philosophy of Benjamin Franklin. 
Hear him: 

“The art of getting riches consists very 
much in thrift.”’ 

“If you would be wealthy, think of saving 
more than of getting.” 

“If you know how to spend less than you 
get, you have the philosopher's stone.”’ 

“He who waits upon fortune is never sure 
of his dinner.”’ 

“There. are three faithful friends—an old 
wife; an old dog, and ready money.”’ 

You should join our ‘‘Thrift Family.’”’ We 
pay four per cent (4%) on savings, and al- 
low withdrawals without notice. 


“A Story of Growth, A City and a 
Savings Bank,” is the title of an interesting 
folder issued by the Security Savings Bank, 
illustrating graphically the remarkable 
growth in territory and population of the 
city of Los Angeles and the bank itself. It 
is a most effective piece of advertising 
literature. 


The advertising manager of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Montgomery, Ala., is a real 
live wire, and one of the best things he has 
done is a booklet entitled, “The Business of 
Getting Along and How a Good Bank Helps 
Out.” It is most attractively printed in vest- 
pocket size and is full of just the short, 
snappy stuff that busy people like to read. 


The Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago has issued its very 
valuable book of Crop Reports and General 
Business Conditions being a review of con- 
ditions as they exist to-day as seen by some 
7,000 bankers and business men. This is the 
tenth annual report of this kind issued by 
the bank. On the whole the business outlook 
is considered favorable, 


The Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee has issued its handy pocket “Wis- 


consin Bank Directory,” which it distributes 
gratuitously. It contains a very full state- 


ment of the bank issuing it and this is the 
only advertising matter in the book. 


The Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., makes a specialty of furnishing 
industrial concerns in its parish with pay 


} One Dollar 


Wil open an account and it 
will go on interest if you de- 
psit it before 3 o'clock -Thure- 


a) 
Have a bank account even it 
2 dollar is all you con on it. 
“It will Just be the difference 
between bovine something and 
having nothing. i 
Open Wednesday evenings. 
7 to 8:80. ° 


NAUGATUCK 
Savings Bank. 


. NO. 5 SOUTHVIEW ST. 


acre oland. No. 32 Hoad 
Bt" Noss Tiitee av ; 
H. A. DALBY, 


Notary Public, 
Ofire Naugatack Savings Bank 


Week! 


On Monday, Joly 18th, 1870, 
ot place: SAVE YOUR 


* aes was held at the Nau- 
VINGS. Under some circum gatuck Hotel for the | mx gd of 
stances 4 Savings Ba.k ac- “pas a savings % 
count is by far the best invest- inly one person who attend- 
ment. ed that meeting is now living. 


NAUGATUCK _NAUGATUCK 
Savings Bank. Savings Bank. 


Wanted ! 


To buy on easy terms—A one 
one or two family house with 
“room for garden 


‘H. A. DALBY,. 


Notary Public, 
Office Naugatack Savings Bank 


I WANT TO LIST 
roperty in Union City; dwell- 
is houses and building lote. 
at have’ you for sale? 
How about your life insur- 
ance? Will tbe family 


1 ? 
LIFE OF NEW YORK. 


H. A. DALBY, 


Notary Public, 
Office Naugatuck Savings Bank 


Combination Ads. 


envelopes which carry some very strong ar- 
guments for starting and maintaining a 
savings account in the bank. H. A. Dalby 
looks after the advertising of this bank. 
We reproduce some of his newspaper ads., 
showing a rather unusual combination real 
estate and bank advertisement idea. 


The First National of Hood River, Ore., 
issues a good booklet, containing its very 
satisfactory statement and ornamented with 
cuts of its President Fred S$. Stanley and 
of the interior and exterior of the bank. 


A booklet, entitled “Your Bank Rela- 
tions,” gotten out by the Lake County Bank 
of Madison, S. D., is one of the most con- 
fidence-inspiring bank booklets we have seen. 
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AA 


ANY DEPOSITOR 
| im our Banking Department can ‘ar- 
range to do banking business in any 
of ocr branch banking offices. It is 
| something of an advantage to have 
banking facilities whether you are in 
Jamaica—Long Island City—Rrooklyn 
* or on Broadway, Manhattan. 

There is convenience as well as pres- 
tige in doing Banking business withthe 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company. 

The test of a Bank’s strength is the 

! proportion of its resources to its 

' deposit obligations. This Company, 
including stockholders’ liability, has 

| behind its deposits more than $19,- 
000,000 of its own, besides the se- 

| curities and loans in which it has in- 

; vested the deposits. There are but 
few large banks in this country that 
have so large a ratio of capital and 
surplus to deposits. 


MLE. GUARANTEE 
TRUST Co 


Capital and Surplus, - $14,000,000 
67 PR 8 pe Island 
176 Dw Y. 175 Remsen Ste Bhiyn, 


—ES=— 


IS YOUR HOUSE IN ORDER? 
Most men leave their house and 
their affairsindisorder. That is, they 
die intestate. Their property is at 
once involved and the ald of the Courts 
is often invoked ‘o straighten matters 
; cut, 
| Some men leave direct’ons with a 
Fersonal friend. Sometimes the 
friend dies or makes a mistake, and 
the widows and orphans suffer the 
consequences, 
It will cost you ro more to have 
, this great institution draw your Will 
' and carry out its provisions, when the 
t'me comes, than it would to have an 
individual do the same thing, 


The life of th’s institution is | 


pernctual. It has large resources and 
a well trained organization of srpecial- 
ists. This safeguards your inte-esis 
and guarantecs you against mistakes 
or dishonesty. 


JiLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST Co 


Capital and Surplus, - $14,000,000 


‘ 


ity, therefore we do all in our power 
to serve them. . 

We often go out of our way to help 
depositors, knowing that if their profits 
increase, our business will be built up. ; 

It is worth while to have a bank 
account with us. 


11LE GUARANTEE ' 
ND TRUST Co? 


Capiiai and Surplus, - $14,000,000 
350 FULTON ST., JAMAICA 
176 B'way, N.Y, 175 Remsen &., 


176 B’wey.N.Y. 175 Remsen St., Bki 
350 Fulton ic: ~~ 


‘St, Jamaica. 


Supplemented by Form Letters 


This bank gets out very attractive printed 
matter, a recent statement folder with a 
iipped on photographic cut of the bank’s 
building being an especially good one. Vice- 
President John W. Wadden looks after the 
advertising. 


The First National Bank of Northfork, 
W. Va., going on the principle that know- 
iedge begets confidence, issues its statement 
in such a detailed and explanatory manner 
that it is readily comprehensible by the 


layman. 


North & Company, bankers, Unadilla, N. 
Y., announce to their depositors a change 
of plan in regard to the bank’s investments 
as follows: 


To Our Depositors: 


In order to further safeguard your de- 
posits, we beg to announce that because of 
changed conditions and increased risks in 
lending money on notes, we will, beginning 
with January ist, 1911, invest less in notes 
and more in bonds—safety of principal being 
preferable to high interest income. 

No promiscuous outside loans will be made 
—and only good commercial paper and col- 
lateral loans accepted from our depositors, 
to such extent as their balances warrant. 

With the incrgased number of banks in 
this section, there is danger of “double dis- 
eount lines’ by some borrowers getting all 
they can at several banks. 

We have our demand deposits in U. S. 
bonds and cash on hand and in reserve banks; 
other deposits in New York State bonds 
and high grade securities. 

The high quality and convertibility of our 


assets render our bank an unusually strong 
one. It is our aim to keep it in such con- 
dition that there can be no safer place in 
which to deposit your money. 

Very respectfully, 


NORTH & CO. 


The Jamaica office of the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company, New York, Robeson L. 
Low, manager, sends out form letters to a 
large list of names every month. Simul- 
taneously advertisements covering the same 
topics appear in local Long Island papers. 

Mr. Low says that this advertising is 
proving resultful. We reproduce three of 
the advertisements issued this fall and fol- 
lowing are the three form letters that were 
used in connection with them; 

Dear Sir:— 

When you deposit money you should be 
sure that the bank will be in a position to 
pay it back when you want it. 

The test of a bank’s strength is the pro- 
portion of capital and surplus to its deposit 
obligations. This company, including stock- 
holders’ liability, has behind its deposits 
more than $19,000,000 of its own, besides the 
deposits themselves. There is no other bank 
of Long Island that can make such a show- 
ing. 

You are invited to call at 350 Fulton Street 
when we will be pleased to furnish any fur- 
ther information you may desire. 

Yours very truly, 
R. L. LOW, 
Mgr, Banking Dept. 


Dear Sir:— 


Last July a friend of ours was taken ill, 
but his condition was not considered at all 
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dangerous. He had been moderate in his 
habits and lived an active out-door life. 
While he was confined to his room he had 
time to think of many things which the 
rush of affairs previously had prevented. He 
decided to make a will, so he sent for a 
lawyer and explained that he wanted certain 
properties to go to a favorite nephew, who 
had recently married. Also what he wanted 
done with other portions of his estate and 
how the family heirlooms were to be dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. S. was still sick in bed when the will 
was finished, but he and the lawyer went 
over it together and it was pronounced sat- 
isfactory and witnesses were called in. Mr. 
S. said, ‘‘Wait a minute till I change my 
position so that I can write more comfort- 
ably and I will sign the will.”” He gave his 
pillow a push, sat up in bed, reached for tne 
pen, but before he could put the pen to pa- 
per, he fell back dead. He had no idea of 
going then or for years to come. His wishes 
as expressed in the will were not carried out 
because it was not ‘‘executed.”” He waited 
too long. 

Why not make provision while you are 
strong and well for the care of your estate’ 


RS MAGAZINE 


If an accident happens, or if you are ill. 
you will not then be worried about thing 
that might have been provided for. A wi! 
is not irrevocable. Its provisions can }b: 
changed by the maker whenever he wishes. 
We have a booklet about trust and executor. 
ships that may interest you. We will sen 
it to you for the asking. 
Yours truly, 
R. L. LOW, 


Manager Banking Department 


Dear Sir:— 

Eighteen months ago one of our deposito: 
came into our Jamaica office and sai 
he was worried about his business—that h 
sales were satisfactory, but that apparent! 
he did not have enough working capital. W 
went over the situation together. Son 
changes were made in methods of financin 
the business. We loaned him some money 
Te-day he is doing twice as much busines 
and is in easy circumstances and making 
gcod profit. 

Another instance: Last 
came in and asked for an 
discount. The standing of 


July “Mr. X 
increased line « 
“Er. SE." wa 


We Recommend for Investment 


At the Present Prices 


American Light & Traction Pid. 
Babcock & Wilcox Com. 
Borden's Condensed Milk Pfd. 
Du Pont Powder Pid. 
Worthington Pump Pfd. 


WE BUY AND SELL TE 
Quotations of the above stocks will be 


Otis Elevator Pfd. 

Phelps, Dodge Co. 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd. 
Underwood Typewriter Pfd. 


J. HATHAWAY The Investment Field 


67 Exchange Place Phose® 


Fundamental Investments 


That is the term we use in describing the securitie 
The securities of a corporation having a monopol 


Is not confined to the securities traded in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Experienced investors realize this and the preferred stocks of 
companies like the Otis Elevator, Royal Baking Powder, American 
Light & Traction companies are being purchased because the div- 
idends returned and dividend record of these companies are such as to 
convince the most skeptical that they will be continued. 

We are specialists in inactive stocks and bonds and are constantiv 
abreast of new conditions in the Investment feld. 

Our descriptive booklet of facts will be mailed upon request to tnter- 
ested investors. 


J. HATHAWAY POPE & CO. 


67 Exchange Place | 
New York City’ 


6 we handle. 
y of a neces- 


sity are rightly considered very desirable from an investment 


standpoint. 

We have for sale particularly goc 
we recommend to investors. 
Write for full information. 


J. HATHAWAY 


67 Exchange Place Phone Rec 


The moderate 


Helping the Small Investor 


or small.investor is entitled to as much con- 


sideration from an investment broker as a larger one. 

We are specialists in inactive stocks and bonds and at present 
have some offerings of particular interest and value to the 
small investor. 

We will be pleased to give full description: upon request. 


J. 
67 


HATHAWAY POPE & CO. 
Exchange Place Phone Rector 4% New York City 


Good Investment Ads. 
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WE KNOW that 2 careful consideration of the Business Methods 
of this Bank, and the Persona! Service it readers its Patrons, will lead you 
to conclude that it is to your advantage to do your Banking Business 


with it 


The Flawless Record which th 
" 


ence of clever, years, ts we 
“tion of its Officers and Directo 
im businces, give 1h: Public th 


carry the siderpr 


YR SEHOGER OF PREPARATION, HAS GIVE Y 
RANKING ROOS WFTM GETTER FACTLITON 
VER TO RENDER THE MONT SFYICTENT 
SEKNICK FORME TO OCR PATRONS 
WE ENVITE FOU To CULL TO BE CRITICAL TO 
LUGE CLOSELY EACH DEPARTMENT, To MAKE 
COMPARINOSS FERRLY, AND TO DECIDE Fon 


Soman oe ww wes es ZAR. 
U 


sors, 1 YO" PUMAee, THE COMPLETEXIIA (Co NY 
oS ann en ry 
VAULT 4180 TES PRESENT CUNTONER HOON Q Pa 


—S> 
WE KxOW THAT OUR FACILITIES AN) FER 


co sor nae ee so a MANY CHILDREN 


LAKE COUNTY BANK eve money en depesit tn thele 


<=, =— own name in this Bank. Ina few 
LAKE. Ae. pea yt pron Mt 


the value of money and appreciate a 
‘COUN Bank Account 
OANE The parents realize this and are 
giving the children an early start on 
the road to sealth 
De your children have a Bank 
Account? Would it not be a step in 
the right direction to encourage the 
bey or girl to save” 
You may start them out with One 
Dollar at this Bark 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES ONE 
DOLLAR A YEAR 


LAKE COUNT: Bhwk, 


» Dank has preserved during its exist- 
ecare in making Loans; the reputa- 
pro 


jer and success 
its published 
1s absolutely 


BANKING 


DO YOU DO ANY? 

If not have you a goad reason? Did it 
ever occur to you, that a Bank Account, 
even though it be a small one. is the safest 
Beans of doing business” 

Your checks are the best receipts for all 
bills paid, and your furds will neither be 
stolen or last from our vauits. 

It reqo'zes only One Dollar or more to 
Start a Bank Account here, and we obli- 

to keep a record of your 
ish the necessary 
Check and Deposit books free of charge 
May we have a Bank Talk with you? 


UAKE COUNTY BANK 


LAKE COUNTY 


ay 


FAN 


BANK 


Excellent Display and Argument 


beyond question. We analyzed the situa- 
tion with him and he decided he would be 
better off not to increase his line. He came 
in last week and said it turned out as the 
analysis had shown. 

The foregoing might be called Construc- 
tive Banking. The Constructive Banker 
aims to make not only ‘‘good loans’’—but to 
lend money in such a manner as to help 
his depositors to the best advantage. 

We offer you in our Jamaica office the ad- 
vantages of Constructive Banking and re- 
mind you that you are dealing with the 
strongest financial institution on Long 
Island. 

Very truly yours, 
R. L. LOW, 
Mer. Bk. Dept. 


The advertising of this company, the 
largest of its kind in the country, is 
handled by The Siegfried Company, New 
York, an agency specializing in high-grade 
financial advertising. 


The Ladd & Tilton Bank, Portland, Ore., 
sends out a little portfolio of 
Portland with concisely stated facts about 
the “Rose City.” ss 


views of 


Mr. John W. Wadden, vice-president of 
the Lake. County Bank, Madisen, S. D., 
writes: . 

I am sending you to-day under separate 
cover for your inspection and criticism, a 
few newspapers containing some of the ad- 
vertisements used in our daily newspaper 
campaign. 


We occupy the same position in the paper 
from day to day, and change our copy, to- 
gether with the form and border twice a 
week. 

The trade mark we are using was adopted 
only a short time ago, and as soon as possi- 
ble it is our intention to have it appear on 
all the stationery used in the bank. 

Your good magazine has been of invaluable 
assistance to us in our advertising, 

We reproduce a group of these adver- 
tisements which appeared in liberal space, 
“next to reading matter.” The white space 
for display and the use of the trade-mark 
emblem are commendable. The copy of 
the advertisements is quite appropriate and 
to the point. This is good advertising and 
ought to bring results. 


The Granite Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Barre, Vt., is distributing some 
very effective leaflets, two of which are, 
“The Margin of Safety, and Why Start 
a Savings Account?” 


In sending its advertisements to the news- 
papers the Fidelity Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh furnishes the printer 
with a model ad. set-up, with these instruc- 
tions: 

Please set this advertisement in space 
two columns wide, six inches deep. Follow 
the type-arrangement shown, with close at- 
tention to detail, using the same type-faces 
This advertisement for style only New 
copy attached. 
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A Few Good Ones 


“The New Era” is the subject of a leaflet 
issued by the Franklin Society for Home 


Building and Savings, New York. It quotes 
favorable remarks of the State Superin- 
tendent of Banking in regard to good build- 
ing and loan associations. This society re- 
cently sent out a very successful form let- 
ter, as follows: 


indicates that you are in- 
And the Society 


Your account 
terested in the Society. 


has always tried to deserve the excellent 
good will of all its patrons. 

Many changes have been made in the 
twenty-two years of its existence, always 
with the intent to further safeguard the in- 
terests of the investor and to create methods 
of greatest convenience to its members. 

With each change for the better, there has 
been a new impetus in its business and in 
spite of the hard times the Society is en- 
joying a most healthy growth. 


October is a savings bank month. You 
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know that deposits made up to Monday, Oc- 
tober 3rd, will earn from October Ist. Build 
up your own account. Tell your friends 
about the Franklin Society, and induce them 
to open an account with it. 
Yours very truly, 
HENRY A. THEIS, 
Second Vice-President. 
“The way to wealth is as plain as the 
way to market; it chiefly depends on two 
words, industry and frugality.”’—BEN 
FRANKLIN. 
Mr. Theis 
follows: 


The enclosed letter was sent to about 
two thousand of our depositors, at a total 
cost of about $60. Up to date I have been 
able to trace twelve accounts whose initial 
deposits total $1,750. Besides that it brought 
forth one deposit of $2,500 from an old mem- 
ber, it is impossible to tell how many fur- 
ther deposits were instigated by this letter. 

The Bentleyville National Bank, Bentley- 
ville, Pa., writes: 

Your department of Banking Publicity is 
the most interesting part of your Magazine 
to us and we would be pleased to see it in- 
creased in usefulness to the country banker. 

We do want to help the country banker 
and can do so to more purpose if the coun- 
try bankers themselves will help by sending 
us samples of their advertising matter and 
telling us about their experience in getting 
new business by advertising. We would like 
to make an “experience meeting” of this 
department. 


writes about this letter as 


a> 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Value of Pictures in Driving Home an 
Advertising Point 


R. C. E. Zimmerman, who has drawn 

a good many designs for illustrated 

bank advertisements writes as fol- 

lows on the value of illustration in adver- 
tising: 

The ticking of the ever faithful clock is 
steady, but its monotony soon makes it in- 
audible. 

When advertising is the same thing over 
and over again or is commonplace in any 
particular it soon becomes as monotonous 
as the tick of a clock and attracts as little 
attention. 

With your advertising in the paper, you 
are in competition with three things for the 
reader’s attention: with the news end of 
the paper, the editorial part, as well as the 
other advertisers. The readers do not take 
the paper or magazine to read the ads, so 
you must in some way gain their attention 
in order to influence them. At the present 
time, attention is considered to Be at least 
seventy per cent. of the value of an adver- 
tisement, 

You can readily prove this yourself by 
simply picking up some magazine, turning 
through the pages and marking some ads 
that you stop to read. You will see that 
every one of them has a good illustration. 

An illustration, however, must do more 


TOU may have no covasion fot? 
@ savings sctount, but fou 
cannot -tqil' what the future 

, polde for your cbildren. Start « savings 
sooount for them now in the baby with 
the largest capital and surplus of any 
savings bank in the country. It will 
guarantee them an education and teseh 
them Babdits of thrift 


ie) 


Government figures show 

that 242,840 steel and trop 

* workers recejved in one year 

$141,439,906.00 in wages. If 

those men had saved Sve cents of each dollar 

and banked ft at 4 per cent interest they would 

vq a bank account of $7,213,43520, Present 

f perity should prpmpt you to sav@ae litue 
Berr day. 


£ Start on account mow end you qeill be sure 
prised at its growth with our 4% to help it. 
PECRLES, SAVINGS BAI 
oe 


AFTAL G SORTS 


The miners of this country XG 
numbering 256,329 tn the = 
year 1902 earned $220,198, 
401 according to the figures 
tm the Bureau of Labor. Saving five cents of every 
dollar earned and drawing 4% interest in this bank 
they would have had $11,230,118.45 at the end of the 
year. Remember that it only required a saving of 
Give cents of each dollar to get this great sum 


Open en Account—4% Compounded Twice @ Year 
Will Moke You Prosper, 


PES SASK 


THE FIREMAN 


Exposed at all times to possibility of serious 
injury. & fireman should have @ sinking fund in 
the form of @ savings account to take care of 
matters not covered by the regular Department 
of Relief Fuods. 


This benk gives those savings the mazimum pro- 
fection with ite combined capital end surplus of 

000,000.00, thie being the larpest shown by ony 
Save dank im the United States. 


6% aeeures the growth of the eccount 


Pres come 


1m all parte of the country ts the recipient of 3 
good, steady income—an income that allows him 
to save quite a eum of money every month 
which he can depend upon to take care of bim 
im sickness or enforced idleness. 

‘With a bank account he can take sévantage 
of many ‘money making opportunities which « 
machinist comes fg contact with 


Sori hin saceipe and oer per coed wanerent 
Sipe Kir “account slong 


“Class”” Appeal 


than simply obtain the reader’s attention. 
Advertising is only another form of sales- 
manship, and you know that a merchant 
who would attract people’s attention by 
getting upon a barrel on a street corner 
would not sell many goods. 
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In the same way a grotesque illustration 
or for that matter an illustration of any na- 
ture may be striking and still if it fails to 
carry home the idea of the advertisement 
little good will be accomplished. 

While the reader realizes the truth of the 
text it would not have the same meaning to 
him without an illustration which carries 
home the idea. 

Although attention is by far the most im- 
portant part of any advertisement, an il- 
lustration does even a great deal more than 
securing it. It would take many times the 
amount of space to make a reader understand 
what he can see at a glance when it is 
placed right before him. It is the same old 
story of seeing is believing. 

People furthermore like to look at pictures 
and they demand to be interested. As a 
race we are too busy to read anything that 
is not clear and plain or to give attention 
to anything that requires an effort on our 
part. 

If many an advertiser who knows he is 
not securing results would read his own ad- 
vertisements from an unprejudiced stand- 
point, he would see in an instant there was 
nothing to interest him, let alone anything 
to attract his attention. 

A merchant who has a line of regular and 
permanent patronage may consider at first 
that they are naturally interested in his 
advertising and will be inclined to read 
them. 

Elbert Hubbard says that the best way to 
keep the old customers is to go after the 
new ones, A strong point of this statement 
overlooked by most advertisers is the fact 
that the thing that will attract the new 
trade will be pretty sure to hold the old. 
Comparatively few advertisers are without 
competition. Often this being equal, they 
have to be different in their advertising 
from their competitor before they can ex- 
pect to attract trade away from him. 


»—> 


FUNDS, FACTS AND SPACE 


Essentials of a Successful Advertising Campaign 


Hert DIMSE, vice-president of the 
Century Bank of New York in an 
address recently said: 

The question of what constitutes good 
bank advertising, if it had been presentea 
to the “good old stock” in the banking busi- 
ness of years gone by, would no doubt have 
brought forth the reply that he was not in- 
terested, because to him it was considered 
undignified for the banker not only to ad- 
vertise his institution but to solicit accounts, 
To the banker of the present time who is 
giving considerable attention to advertising, 
his thought on this question would be that 
good advertising means not what is morally 
good, but how can the business of the insti- 
tution show healthful growth through this 
means. 

To obtain this result he recognizes that 
through publicity he has seen successful 
merchants and tradesmen increase their 
business by using the newspapers to bring 
hefore the public what is to be offered, 

What the nature of the advertising should 
be, and in what form it should be presented, 


requires careful consideration. The adver- 
tisement should be attractive, so it will 
catch the attention of the reader, and it 
should emphasize the strength of the insti- 
tution by showing its capital, surplus, un- 
divided profits, and the reserve carried for 
the security of depositors, with a statement 
of what the bank can do for its prospective 
customers. Such an advertisement should 
not be continued for any great length of 
time without change, so that new features 
of interest to the proposed patron of the 
bank will be brought to his attention. 

The position of the advertisement is of 
great importance. It should be so placed 
that it will attract the eye of the reader. 
The double column quarter page, or the 
single column half page, usually bring the 
best results in this direction, 

Funps, Facrs anp Space Tre ELemMeEnts. 

To carry on a successful campaign of ad- 
vertising the essentials are: Funds, Facts 
and Space. Wi .h this ammunition there is 
no reason why an effectual growth of the 
bank’s business should not be obtained. 

As to funds: There should be a sufficient 
appropriation allotted for judicious adver- 
tising, which should not be considered as an 
expense, but rather as an investment, just 
as rent may be considered for location. Too 
often the question of how much it will cost 
is considered, rather than what will be the 
results. 

Regarding facts: They should be educa- 
tional instead of the stereotyped statement 
of a bank with its list of officers and direc- 
tors, which so often is published. The pub- 
lic should be made acquainted with the 
growth of the institution in every direction 
from time to time, explaining that its man- 
agement is alert and progressive, and that 
its policy is up to the times. The compo- 
sition should be in the nature of a talk with 
business men, and should be changed fre- 
quently, so that new thoughts of interest 
will be presented. 

Consideration of space: As results are 
looked for, the matter should attract atten- 
tion so that the reader may be convinced. 
Display type should not be sparingly used so 
that the important features of the advertise- 
ment may be brought out. 

The experienced advertiser knows that 
persistency is required to obtain publicity, 
and that while immediate results may not 
be shown, eventually the results looked for 
will be obtained, and the amount expended 
in the direction of advertising will be fully 
compensated. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in’ THe Bankers MaGaAZzIne. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 


TAS emenyttn gmt RRA EAN RRNA 





THE BELLAMORE ARMORED MOTOR BANK CAR 


AN IMPROVED MEANS OF COLLECTING, TRANSPORTING AND 
DISTRIBUTING MONEY AND SECURITIES 


W ITH the growth of banking and the 
general adoption of modern ideas in 
the business world, a demand has 
sprung up for the more.rapid transfer of 
money and securities between local points. 
Chis demand for a quicker movement of val- 
uables has been met by the use of the auto- 


remote as to he inaccessible with the fa- 
cilities heretofore at their command. 

This is a progressive age, and in order to 
keep up with the times banks must find 
a way of removing obstacles that hinder 
wise progress. At first sight, many of the 
innovations introduced into the banking 


Armored Steel Motor Bank Car, Type 11 VC. Side View 


mobile, adapted to banking needs in such 


a clever manner as to justify the title, 
“A Bank on Wheels.” 

The success achieved by this “travelling 
bank” in England and elsewhere illustrates 
afresh the tendency of the banks to get 
in closer touch with the people with whom 
they deal, indicating the removal of bar- 
riers that have heretofore prevented a 
better understanding between the banks anid 
the public. 

No doubt the improved service the banks 
will be able to give by employing this 
new invention will encourage savings, and 
will serve as one of the great factors of 
education in’ economy and conservation. 

Not only will it benefit the people, but 
it will broaden the banks’ field of opera- 
tions, enabling them to establish and cul- 
tivate business relations in districts so 


business seem contrary to the conservative 
spirit which should undoubtedly character- 
ize the conduct of banking. But often 
a closer study shows that these innovations 
are but an evolution made necessary by 
changing conditions, and instead of being 
opposed to conservatism are an indispen- 
sable part of it. 

In all matters pertaining to transpor- 
tation, time and safety are elements of the 
greatest importance. The earlier genera- 
tions could not imagine the marvellous 
progress that has resulted from swifter 
transportation and the rapid means of 
communication made possible by the tele- 
graph and telephone. Quite in line with the 
economy of time effected by these great 
inventions, with their consequent inestima- 
ble benefits, is the Motor Bank Car, or 
Bank on Wheels, which is not only an im- 
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Armored Steel Motor Bank ( ar Type 11 VC. Rear view showing car ready,for service 


mense saver of time, but also eliminates 
risk as a factor in moving money or valu- 
ables from place to place. 

Besides these strictly utilitarian features, 
it serves a higher function. It brings home 
to the people a better knowledge of bank- 
ing, thus educating them to become savers. 
The wage-earner or small merchant, who 
thought his savings too insignificant to 
carry to the bank, is given a new sense of 
importance by the bank sending a safe con- 
veyance to take his money to the bank. 
Thus many new avenues of business are 
opened up which never could be availed 
of without this banking auxiliary. 

By making regular trips to manufactur- 


ing plants and organizations employing 
large numbers of people, the Motor Bank 
Car will turn the attention of the wage- 
earners towards saving, thus diminishing 
wasteful expenditures, preventing hoarding, 
and placing the surplus money of the coun- 
try where it belongs-—in the banks. 
Improvep Service To Customers. 
From this standpoint the Motor Bank 
offers many advantages. Too often the 
newspapers are filled with * accounts of 
robberies of bank messengers. Such oc- 
currences will be impossible to banks using 
the Motor Bank. It also offers speedy 
service in getting money to customers for 
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payroll or other purposes or for bringingpanies and safe deposit companies, ever since 
money and securities to the bank. the motor car reached a perfected state. 

It will be found that the bank which Bankers faced with the problem of dis- 
adopts this means of improving its servicetributing money to their various branches; 
to the public will benefit its business exactlysafe deposit companies, and, hundreds of 
as the great mercantile establishments dobusiness houses, have been forced into using 
in keeping their facilities up to the highestthe automobile for rapid delivery and col- 
possible standard. The advertising valuelection. 
alone of such an evidence of progress can ‘This method, while being an improve- 
hardly be measured. And in these times banksment on the old way of simply allowing a 
must and do advertise. What better formmessenger to travel as best he might, is by 
of advertising could there be than some-no means satisfactory. It certainly does 

















Armored Steel Motor Bank Limousine Car, Type IV BL. Sectional view 


thing that conveys to the public mind that 
a bank is taking the best available means 
for protecting the money and valuables of 
its dealers and at the same time offering 
them the latest and most modern facilities? 

As the name implies, the Bank cn 
Wheels is a veritable perambulating bank. 
In its design and construction all the con- 
veniences and safeguards are employed that 
are found in the most modern and best- 
equipped banking offices. The body is 
built of steel and i$ protected by electric 
burglar alarms, thus giving a greater degree 
of safety equal to that found in the average 
up-to-date bank vault. It is moreover 
equipped with a burglar-proof safe of the 
latest design, and all the devices for giving 
an alarm should an attack occur. Pro- 
vision is made for the convenient transaction 
of business both by the customer and the 
representative who accompanies the car. 
No feature has ben overlooked in providing 
for comfort, privacy and security. 


Use or tHe Avtomosite HeretororE IN 
BANKING. 


The automobile is not a new element in 
the banking field, having been used exten- 
sively in England, Germany, Canada and 
United States, by bankers, trust com- 


afford greater speed, but falls far short of 
assuring safety. 

The risk attending the operation of a 
pleasure car in the carrying of valuables— 
from burglarious attack and hold-ups on 
the road—has been a serious consideration. 
The character of the construction of a 
pleasure car does not lend itself to the 
transportation of any degree: of concen- 
trated weight, thus making it impossible to 
equip such cars in a manner necessary to 
assure safety. 

To meet the requirements of safe trans- 
portation of money and valuables of differ- 
ent kinds, the motor bank car has been de- 
signed, so constructed and equipped as to 
give practically the same protection as the 
strong rooms or vaults of a bank. 


DEscrIPTION OF THE Car. 


The motor bank car is an armored steel 
vehicle protected by a patented system of 
electric alarms. Should the car be attacked 
at any point, either by drilling, wedging, 
cutting or annealing the steel walls, or the 
steel grille work protecting the windows, a 
powerful alarm is instantly set in motion 
which can be heard at a great distance. This 
electric burglar alarm is constructed on the 
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same lines and principles as the electric 
alarm protection used on the largest banks 
and safe deposit vaults in this. country. 
Apart from the security given by the elec- 
tric alarm, the construction of the car pro- 
vides ample resistance from any burglarious 
or mob attack. The walls and roof are built 
of steel, hardened insulating material and 
hard wood. The body is also fireproof and 
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being equipped with a heavy bolt work sy:- 
tem, checked by a Yale bank combination 
lock, capable of 100,000,000 changes. -The 
interior of the safe is built to suit the uses 
the car will be put to. A desk or counter 
extending the full width of the car, under 
the cashicr’s window, contains the money 
drawers. To the right and left underneath 
is arranged a series of compartments, which 


Armored Steel Motor Bank Car, Type 11 VC. Rear view 


would not burn in any fire that might occur 
in a garage, ete. 
The car is an enclosed structure divided 


into two distinct sections. The front com- 
partment for the driver and a_ passenger, 
the rear containing the banking room. Two 
doors, one on each side of the car, give ac- 
cess to the driver’s section, and one door on 
the right hand side, opening inwardly, gives 
entrance to the banking room. At the rear 
of the car a handsomely designed vestibule 
is found which serves to give privacy and 
protection to the customers while transact- 
ing business. The windows on the banking 
room are equipped with electrified steel 
grille work, also the dividing partition be- 
tween the two sections. 
Tue Banktnc Room. 

The interior arrangement of the banking 

room includes a large steel safe, the door 


can be used for the storage of books and 
other articles necessary in the transaction 
of the business which will be conducted from 
the car. 

An electric lighting system run from stor- 
age batteries is part of the equipment, and a 
series of signal devices are arranged be- 
tween the two compartments so that the 
messenger can communicate with the driver, 
giving instructions without leaving his seat. 
The walls and floor are finished with pol- 
ished hard wood. The door of this com- 
partment is equipped with a special dupli- 
cate key latch lock with alarm bell attach- 
ment. A powerful check spring is fur- 
nished which automatically cleses the door 
at all times. The windows are fitted with 
bevel plate glass. 

The vestibule is so designed as to allow 
but one person on it at a time. Folding 
gates opening inwardly are provided at the 
rear. The platform is approximately four- 
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MOTOR BANK CAR 


UNION 


Armored Steel Motor Bank Car, Type 11 VC. Front view 


teen inches from the ground, bringing the 
customers within easy reach of the cashier's 
window. The roof of the car extends over 
this vestibule, giving protection from the 
weather and lending symmetry to the gen- 
eral design of the car. An automatic device 
operated from the inside of the car opens 
and closes the gates, locking them securely 
when the vehicle is in motion. 

The cashier’s window is located at the back 
of the car at a convenient height from the 
floor. Steel shutters electrically protected 
cover the window on the outside, opening 
ind closing automatically by means of a 
device operated from the inside of the car. 
\ steel grille is fitted into the window 
opening, leaving a space of four inches at 
the lower part, through which business 


. partitions, ete. 


transactions and the handling of money can 
be made, 
Sarety FEATURES. 

No loop-hole has been overlooked in the 
perfect protection and safety of the car, its 
contents and of those who are in charge of 
the vehicle. 

The body structure of the car is complete- 
ly and thoroughly protected by a patent sys- 
tem of electric alarms, giving instantaneous 
warning of attack either by drilling, wedg- 
ing, cutting or annealing the linings of the 
steel grille work protecting the windows, 
The frame work is made of 
armored wood re-enforced with a finishing 
plate of hard wood on the inside. The lin- 
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ings, constructed of alternate layers of 
tempered steel, hardened insulating material 
and electrified plates, are attached to the 
armored frame. The sides, dividing parti- 
tion between the two compartments, back 
and roof, are all constructed in this man- 
ner, giving absolute protection and great 
strength. The floor of the banking room is 
further re-enforced with a heavy tempered 
steel plate, lending stability and rigidness 
to the car. Over this plate is a flooring of 
hard wood. 

The steel grille work protecting the win- 
dows and dividing partition between the 
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A valuable feature in connection with the 
transportation of large sums of money be- 
tween branch institutions is the arrangement 
of special locks on the steel safe. The 
money can be placed in the car under the 
supervision of an officer of the institution 
and it cannot be touched by the messengers 
on the car until arrival at its destination, 
when the manager or representative of the 
branch is present and inserts the proper 
key. The messenger on the car carries the 
master key, requiring his presence when the 
safe is locked up and when opened, and by 
this means a positive check is had on the 


























Armored Steel Motor Bank Car, 


driver’s and banking compartment, is of a 
special construction which insures absolute 
protection, instantaneously giving warning 
of an attack either by cutting, bending or 
burning. 

The car affords the banker the same de- 
gree of security as can be found in the 
strongest burglar-proof vaults built. One 
of the many devices is an arrangement 
whereby the car can be locked up and left 
standing without attendance and should a 
person other than those in charge of the 
vehicle attempt to tamper with or operate 
it, he would not only fail to gain entrance, 
but immediately set the alarms and warn 
the owners and the surrounding neighbor- 
hocd, 

To guard against the success of any in- 
terference or hold up while the car is in ser- 
vice, the messenger can, without leaving his 
seat, press a foot switch located in the floor 
beneath the cashier’s window, which action 
automatically releases the folding shutters 
over the teller’s window, closing them in- 
stantaneously, and setting the electric alarm 
gongs ringing. A similar device is provided 
in the driver’s compartment beside the steer- 
ing wheel. 


Type IV VL. Sectional view 


handling of the money from the moment it 
is shipped to point of its arrival. 


Tue Sare. 


The safe with which this car is equipped 
is made of the highest grade steel and em- 
bodies the latest ideas and improvements in 
safe construction. 

The interior arrangement of the safe con- 
sists of a heavy steel cross shelf about eight 
inches from the floor, two large cash drawers 
with duplicate key Yale locks, document 
spaces, etc. The finish of this work is ma- 
hogany, to match the interior of the car. 

Four heavy round cross bolts checked by 
combination lock with special anti-dynamite 
trigger device constitute the locking mech- 
anism. A duplicate master key lock is also 
attached for special uses when the car is 
used for carrying large sums of money be- 
tween branch institutions. 


Types anp Finis oF Cars. 
There are three distinct models of these 


cars, each being built to fill the require- 
ments of the service for which it may be 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


$12,500,000 
65,000,000 


Capital and Surplus 
Deposits - - - 


OFFICERS 
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GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman Board of Directors 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman Board of Directors 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 
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The OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY is in every sense 
of the word an independent trust company, interested only in 
the welfare of its depositors and its stockholders, and the 
development of New England’s business interests. 

Resources in excess of $75,000,000 make this Company 
one of the largest and strongest financial institutions in the 
country, and insure to every depositor, large or small, absolute 
security combined with the highest type of banking service. 





BOOK that covers the subject of 

/ \ bank building from the view-point 

of the bank. It contains definite 

information of value to any bank 

which contemplates a building or remod- 

eling operation. Some of the specific sub- 
jects treated are: 


The Building Appro- Supervision 

priation Decorations and 
Architectural Plans Equipment 
Materials Remodeling 
Changes in Plans 





ice et Mgt ila cae ge me The Hoggson Single Contract Method of 
erected oath g Bond Bank Building is fully described, with 
: 140 illustrations of bank interiors and 


exteriors executed by us.” 


This book will be sent on request to any 
bank interested in the subject it covers. 


We Build from HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Coast to Coast 7 East 44th St., New York 


A NOTABLE BOOK | 


The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 


By ANNA YOUNGMAN 


This is a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man, who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 
research. Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 
students of economic subjects. 


The New York “Times” said editorially: “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 
her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress 
herself upon her times even without voting.” 


“The Nation”, May 12, 1910, said: “Marked by intellectu- 
al balance in discussion and judicial care in the state- 
ment of facts.” 


The book is issued in attractive and readable form, making a 
volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The 
price is $1.50 net. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New York 
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used, and can be had equipped either on a 
twenty or forty horse power chassis, 

The standard color for the outside of the 
‘ar is steel gray, highly varnished and 
rubbed down to a coach finish. The steel 
srille work, vestibule and all metal trim- 
ning burnished and heavily nickel plated. 

Interior of banking compartment golden 
sak or mahogany, with silver-plated trim- 
nings. The steel safe painted with alumi- 
num bronze and neatly striped with gold 
eaf. Interior of driver’s compartment to 
natch the general finish of the banking 
oom. 

Raised metal lettering giving the name of 
he bank will be furnished as part of the 
quipment. 

Uses oF THE Car 


The motor bank car enlarges the field of 
the bankers’ operations, the possibilities of 
its uses being manifold. It is not only a 
portable safe deposit vault, but is so ar- 
ranged that actual banking business can he 
transacted, making it no longer necessary 
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to be bound by the limitations of a local 
neighborhood. Clients living at a distance, 
who find inconvenience in keeping in touch 
with the bank itself, can be brought into im- 
mediate personal contact with the institu- 
tion through the service afforded by the 
motor bank car, providing all the conven- 
iences and facilities that can be found in the 
offices of the bank. 

Some of the many uses this car can be 
put to is in the delivery of pay-rolls to fac- 
tories, the collection of heavy deposits, de- 
livery of large sums of money to customers, 
the transportation of bullion, carrying of 
money and securities between branch insti- 
tutions, collection and delivery of valuables 
for safe deposit companies, etc. 

The motor bank car may also be used as 
a pay-car by corporations who employ large 
numbers of hands scattered in different sec- 
tions of the city, such as street railway com- 
panies, electric lighting and gas companies, 
contractors, builders, etc., and also by gov- 
ernment and city departments as a paymas- 
ters’ car. 
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AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


A SMALL BANK AND OFFICE BUILDING 


By Charles E. White, Jr., Architect, A. A. I. A. 


ORE and more it is getting to be 
the practice of banks to build, not 
an exclusive bank building, but a 
building containing the banking quarters 
in the first story, with offices and other 
quarters for renting purposes above. in 
this way, the rents from the floors above 
will pay sufficient interest on the invest- 
ment to provide the bank with its own 
quarters at very low cost. 

In addition to the financial value of 
such an arrangement, there is an adver- 
tising value. A _ building of this char- 
acter, if it be well built, and dignified in 
design, imparts an air of soundness to the 
banking institution. It is invariably found 
by bankers that a new building increases 
deposits immediately. There have been 
many instances where a new building has 
lifted a very small banking business into a 
much higher class as soon as the new build- 
ing was open, and without any decided in- 
crease in the capital stock. This is part of 
the psychology of banking. The building, 
40x110 feet, illustrated, is for a bank 
with a capital of $200,000 and deposits 
close to one million. This bank was or- 


ganized in a thriving commercial section of 
a large city, about five years ago. It is 
figured that the profit on the new building 
investment, deducting repairs, depreciation, 
interest and the like, will bring the rent 
of the bank’s own rooms on the first floor, 
down very nearly to the price paid in the 
old building. In addition, the new building 
will undoubtedly increase deposits at least 
fifty per cent. faster in the next five years. 
because of the convenience it affords to 
clients, present and prospective. 


Some INNOVATIONS. 


In the plan shown, it was decided, for 
several reasons, not to adopt the frequent 
custom of placing the banking department 
along the window side, with the public 
space on the dark side. 

With the former method, the tellers stand 
with their backs to the light, hence they have 
to resort to artificial light immediately 
over the window wickets. Then, in such a 
scheme, the windows must be high up, to 
avoid the possibility of the public viewing 
the entire interior behind the screen, from 
the sidewalk, outside. 
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Front View 


Side View 
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The arrangement shown in the accom- 4 
nanying illustration, is better. With the lif; | 11 | i 

inking quarters on the dark side, the light Wy i 

rom the windows, shines directly on the ae to 

Jlers’ wickets, making artificial light un- = 

ecessary, except on dark days. As a mat- 

r of fact, there is no dark side, for with 

rge windows and open screens, the light 

well diffused. In addition, the possi- 
ility of very large windows obtained, gives 
splendid view of the bank from the side- 
ilk. This view of the banking floor, visi- 

e to casual passers-by, is very important, 

,» many new clients are attracted-in this 

iv. 

\nother new idea in this bank plan, is 

ie arrangement of the tellers’ cages. It 

is been found in a moderate sized bank 
ke this, that it is not necessary to give 
ich teller a separate cage. In the plan 
shown, one large cage, open from end to 

id, contains all the tellers’ wickets. <A 
emi-sereen subdivides each man’s counter, 
io keep the different papers, cash and the 
like from getting mixed up, and one stand- 
ing space or aisle is used by all. Such 
irrangement saves a great deal of valuabie 
space, and permits of greater convenience 
in the handling of business between tellers. 
Of course, for a large bank, such a system 
would not be practical. In use with this 
method, is a cash truck, which is trundled 
inte the vaults every night. This truck 
holds the cash, and is in the charge of one 
inan, who is made responsible for it. 

In a building of this size it is well to 
previde coupon rooms of different sizes. The 
small ones are used by individuals, the 
larger ones by parties of two or more. In 
this plan, the two coupon rooms next the 
street are connected by a rolling partition, 
which can be removed, thus turning them 
into one large room, 

In a moderate sized bank it is not nec- 
essary to have separate safety deposit and 
cash vaults. It is perfectly practical to 
rail off one end of the safety deposit vault 
with a snap-lock gate, and keep the bank 
cash in a smali separate cash safe. 

The bank plan shown in the illustration 
was devised to provide the maximum of 
convenience and service, with a minimum 
of labor. For instance, the teller at the last 
wicket also acts as custodian of the safety 
deposit department. The gate to the vault 
is directly under his eye, and he can, by 
means of an electric lock, admit depositors. 

A bank building ought to be dignified 
above all things in exterior design. The 
puilding advertises the business. You can- 
not expect the people to intrust their funds 
to bankers who do not demonstrate by the 
appearance of everything connected with 
their institution that they are progressive, 
conservative, honest financiers. A bank build- 
ing ought to be as substantial in appear- 
ance as a public building. In fact, it is 

public building. 
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WILLIAM PRICE 
President Diamond National Bank of Pittsburgh 





GROWTH OF THE DIAMOND! NATIONAL BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH 


“1 EPTEMBER, 1910, marked the end of 
>) the seventh year the present officers 

of the Diamond National Bank have 
ad that institution under their guidance 
nd it is interesting and gratifying to note 
he remarkable record the bank has had 


Capital $500,000.00 
Surplus and profits. 1,294,815.99 
Circulation 200,000.00 
Deposits 769,366.85 


$600,000.00 
1,674,553.31 
298,500.00 
5,240,028.88 





3,764,182.84 $7,813,082.19 


D. C. WILLS 
Cashier Diamond National Bank of Pittsburgh 


during that period. 
ures is appended: 


A comparison of fig- 


Sept., 1903. Sept., 1910. 
Loans & discounts. .$2,797,215.67 $4,396,263.00 
*. S. bonds 203,281.30 305,093.75 
sanking house 176,641.23 1,025,407.51 
‘ash and due from 
banks 


587,044.64 2,086,317.93 





$3,764,182.84 $7,813,082.19 


The figures speak for themselves and it 
will be remembered that the Diamond 
Savings Bank, organized at about the be- 
ginning of the period, has now over a mil- 
lion and a half in assets, the splendid Dia- 
mond Bank Building, admitted to occupy 
one of the best corners for commercial 
business in the city, was erected by the 
present administration and dividends of 
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Home of the Diamond National Bank of Pittsburgh 
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Office of the President 


seven hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
dollars were paid to shareholders in the 
seven years. 

The Diamond National Bank is a strictly 


commercial one, having a well balanced 
business consisting of fifty per cent. local 
deposits and fifty per cent. bankers’ balances. 

The black diamond with white letters is 
known all over the country as the trade- 


mark of this progressive bank; the aim 
of the officers and directors is that this 
“trade-mark” shall stand for both progress- 
iveness and conservatism in banking. 
William Price, the president, who occu- 
pies the same position with the Diamond 
Savings Bank, was vice-president previous 
to becoming the head of both banks. He 
is a native Pittsburgher of the self-made 





View of the Main Banking Room 


Directors’ 
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type possessing a strong personality and 
is success as a banker was presaged by 
is building up one of the best known re- 
iil mercantile establishments in Greater 
ittsburgh. 
Mr. Price is interested in several of 
Vittsburgh’s industries as stockholder and 
irector and therefore keeps in close touch 
th the business conditions of the “Steel 
City.” It is he who shapes the policies of 
e Diamond National Bank and its affili- 
ed institution, the Diamond Savings 
hank, and it is his dominating personality 
d good name that have made them suc- 
sful. 
D. C. Wills, the cashier, has spent his 
» in the banking business, beginning in 
the Mechanics National Bank of Pittsburgh 
twenty-two years ago. He is well-known 
as an American Institute of Banking man, 
having been the first president of Pitts- 
burgh Chapter. He has been active, too, 


W. O. PHILLIPS 
Assistant Cashier 


in the Bankers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, being now chairman of Group VIII. 

W. O. Phillips, assistant cashier, is one 
of the popular younger bankers of Pitts- 
burgh. He has risen from the ranks in 
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his own bank, being in his fourteenth year 
of service and combines with his ability 
as a bank official a pleasing personality 
and a wide acquaintanceship. 
The Diamond Savings Bank 


was oOr- 


L. S. HUSEMAN 
Cashier Diamond Savings Bank 


ganized to provide a strictly safe depository 
for savings accounts and this purpose it 
fulfils admirably. 

Under the management of L. E. 
man, the cashier, who has been in charge 
almost the whole period of its existence, 
the savings bank has secured $1,214,469 of 


Huse- 


deposits. At the close of business Septem- 
ber 1, 1910, it reported a surplus and 
profits fund of $152,321, a capital stock of 
$125,000 and total resources of $1,503,045. 

Although representing diversified inter- 
ests the directors of the Diamond National 
Bank are as one man when the welfare of 
the institution they serve is at stake. The 
present board is made up of the following 
prominent men: 


W. B. Rodgers, J. P. McKinney, A. 
G. Barnett, J. D. Callery, John W. Robin- 
son, D. C. Wills, A. M. Stewart, A. C. 
Wettengel, S, A. Pickering, W. G. Rock, 
E. E. Slick and William Price. 





THE CONTINENTAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Continental Bank Building—Home of the Continental Bank and Trust Company 
of Shreveport. Louisiana 


OUR years ago when the Continental 
Bank and Trust Company of Shreve- 
port, La., was in process of organiza- 

tion, the management determined upon a 
policy of progressiveness and conservatism 
which has been strictly adhered to from the 
opening day down to the present time. 
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When the .bank’s charter was drawn up 4 
provision was inserted to the effect that 
no loans should be made to any officer un- 
less the application be approved by the di- 
rectors, nor should any loan, if made, 
exceed ten per cent. of the capital stock 
and surplus. This action suggested the 
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logan “Not a Dollar Loaned te Any Officer 
f This Bank,” that has been used with 
lling effect in the statements and other 
terature prepared for general circula- 
on. 
When it first became known that a new 
hank and trust company would be organ- 


The opening day, when deposits of $300,- 
000 were received, proved an auspicious be- 
ginning. By the first of January, 1908, the 
Continental Bank and Trust Company had 
gained deposits of $560,000 and resources 
of more than a million dollars. 


At the beginning of 1909 the annual 


HON. L. E. THOMAS 
President Continental Bank and Trust Company, Shreveport, La. 


ized to operate in Shreveport, the subscrip- 


tions for stock that came in were so 
numerous they could not all be filled. How- 
ever, more than two hundred prominent 
citizens of the State, professional men, 
tradesmen and others, were able to secure 
wn allotment of the three hundred thousand 
dollars of capital stock. 


report read: Deposits, $631,081; resources, 
$1,187.063. These figures were bettered by 
the January, 1910, report so as to read: 
Deposits, $1,177,517; resources, $1,678,134. 
On the eighth day of last March the de- 
posits totaled $1,300,007 and the resources, 
$1,749,770. 

But these figures do not tell the whole 
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story. Up to October first, the total net 
earnings amounted to $100,009 and during 
the life of the institution six dividends that 
total $55,000 have been paid. 

When it became apparent, soon after the 
opening day, that the original banking 
rooms would admit of no expansion of 
business, negotiations were opened where- 
by a desirable site was secured on Market 
street. To-day there stands on this site 
a modern seven-story, fireproof bank and 


L. M. HOWARD 
Vice-President 


office building, built and owned by the Con- 
tinental Bank and Trust Company. 

The first floor is devoted entirely to the 
interests of the bank, and no expense has 
been spared that might increase the ap- 


pearance and efficiency of the equipment of 


the banking room. 

The Continental appreciates the business 
of lady customers and has provided a 
beautifully furnished reception parlor for 
them. Adjacent to the resting room is a 
retiring, or dressing room, with lavatory, 
dressing table, toilet articles, etc. 

Another feature to which particular at- 
tention was paid when plans for the new 
building were drawn up, is the safe de- 
posit department, located in the basement. 
The vault is constructed of concrete and 
steel, twenty-two inches thick, with fire 
ind burglar-proof doors that weigh over 
fourteen thousand pounds each. There are 
the usual safeguards for box renters. 

Following its progressive policy the Con- 


J. C. TRICHEL 
Cashier 


tinental Bank and Trust Company has es- 
tablished two branch banks; one is located 
in Mooringsport, with W. H. B. Croom 
as manager and J. E. Croom as cashier. 
Mooringsport is in the heart of the Caddo 


J. D. YOUNGBLOOD 
Assistant Cashier 
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oil and gas fields and the branch bank 
therefore fills a genuine need. The second 
branch, known as the West End branch, is 
in the city of Shreveport. It is managed 
by J. W. Peyton, and being near the rail- 
road shops, has been very successful and 
preductive of much new business. 

L. KE. Thomas, the president, for sev- 
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at that piace, the affairs of which institu- 
tion have always been conservatively and 
well managed. He is also secretary-treas- 
urer of Hearne Dry Goods Co., of Shreve- 
port, La. 

J. C. Trichel, the cashier, was formerly 
connected with the Exchange Bank at 
Natchitoches, La., an institution that he 


Vault Door Closed—Weight 14,000 Pounds 


eral years occupied the position of Bank 


Commissioner and Examiner of the State 
of L.ouisiana, and achieved an_ enviable 
record for ability in discharging the duties 
of that important trust. Since his resigna- 
nation to accept the presidency of the 
Continental Bank and ‘Trust Company, he 
has given his whole attention to the work 
of making his institution successful. 

I.. M. Howard, vice-president, was for 
years a prominent merchant of Coushatta, 
La., and later became president of the bank 


materially assisted to build up from a small 
beginning to one of the strong banks of 
the State. 

J. D. Youngblood, the assistant cashier, 
served an apprenticeship in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Arcadia, La., and later be- 
came cashicr of the Bank of Jackson, 
Jackson, La. 

With these experienced officials, housed in 
its modern home, the Continental Bank and 
Trust Company of Shreveport, Louisiana, 
has before it a promising future. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


—The Knickerbocker Trust Company is 
about to enlarge its office building on the 
Northeast corner of Broadway and Ex- 
change place, known as 60 Broadway, by 
adding the necessary fourteen stories to the 
present eight-story structure to carry out 
the original plan of a_twenty-two-story 
building. By waiting two years the direc- 
tors expect to save fully $300,000 from the 
original estimate of cost. When the build- 
ing was planned, in 1997, the cost was placed 
at $2,000,000. 


—The Royal Bank of Canada (head office 
Montreal) has taken a lease of the ground- 
floor offices and basement of the building 
at 68 William street, corner of Cedar street. 
The bank has had offices in another part of 
this building for some years. The new 
quarters were formerly occupied by Fisk 
& Robinson. The bank’s lease is for sixteen 
years and seven months, beginning Oct. 1. 


—Nathaniel D. Putnam, Jr., has been 
elected assistant secretary of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 


—Workmen are at present engaged on the 
First National Bank building located at the 
corner of Broadway and Wall street. Two 





Cast Bronze Signs and Tablets 


BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 


Wire Mesh Enclosures 
To Special Design 

JNO. WILLIAMS INC. Bronze Foundry, 
256 West 27th Street, New York, publishes the 
Magazine ‘American Art ‘n Bronze and Jron,” il- 
lustrating Bank Counter Screens, Tablets, Sigus, 
etc. Copies free to Bankers. 

“Your Architect knows Jno, Williams Inc.” 


tet. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital - - $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 920,000 


This bank is the largest, depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 








full stories are to be added, and the new 
floor space thus provided will be taken by 
the bank’s bookkeepers. When the build- 
ing was erected in 1582 it was at that time 
one of the tallest structures in the city. 


—-The Union Exchange National Bank of 
New York, of which Henry S. Hermann is 
president, has been admitted to the New 
York Clearing-House Association, and will 
be known in the clearing-house as No. 100. 
It began business in June, 1903, as the 
Union Exchange Bank and did not enter 
the national system until last year. Albert 
H. Wiggin, vice-president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, was recently elected a director 
of the Union Exchange National Bank. 


—The National Park Bank declared dur- 
ing the latter part of September the first 
dividend since the increase cf its capital 
from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. It was the 
same as that paid on the old capitalization, 
namely, four per cent. 


-—Mention was made last month of the 
organization of the firm of Colt, Hartshore 
& Picabia, dealers in bonds. Unfortunately 
Mr. Picabia’s name was misspelled through- 
out. We regret the error and desire to 
make the correction at this time. 





BINDERS . 
BLANKS© 


OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 


—James G. Cannon, president of the 
Fourth National Bank, has been elected 
a director of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany to succeed the late J. Edward Sim- 
mons. 


CHICAGO 


—The report of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, submitted to the general meeting at 
Yokohama, shows that the gross profits of 
the bank for the half year ended June 30, 
including 1,167,407 yen brought forward 
from last account, amounted to 13,064,236 
yen, of which 10,101,059 yen have been de- 
ducted for interest, taxes, current expenses, 
rebate on bills current, bad and doubtful 
debts, bonus for officers and clerks, etc., 
leaving a balance of 2,963,177 yen for ap- 
propriation. The directors propose that 
350,000 yen be added to the reserve fund, 
and recommended a dividend at the rate of 





SAVOY TRUST 
COMPANY 


(Formerly the Italian-American Trust Co.) 


520 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Capital $500,000.00 


This company has a thoroughly equipped 
Foreign Department, under the personal 
supervision of an officer of the bank. We 
transact a general banking business, and 
have the best facilities for collecting 
checks—domestic or foreign. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED. 


EMANUEL GERLI, - President 
& PIVA, - Vice-President 

K. SANDS, - Vice-President 
ARTHUR DAY. - Vice-President 
ARTHUR BAUR, Secretary and Treasurer 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





twelve per cent. per annum, which will ab- 
sorb 1,440,000 yen. The balance, 1,173,177 
yen, will be carried forward to the credit 
of next account. 


—S. S. Campbell, president of the Night 
and Day Bank, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Fourth National Bank oi 


S. S. CAMPBELL 


Vice-President Fourth National Bank of 
New York 


New York to fill the 
the election of James G. Cannon to the 
presidency. Charles H. Patterson, for 
many years cashier of the Fourth National, 
was also made a vice- president, and Danie! 
J. Rogers, heretofore assistant cashier was 
elected cashier to succeed Mr. Patterson. 


vacancy Ca used by 
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—The Chamber of Commerce on Nov. 3 William A. Nash, president of the Corn 
elected A. Barton Hepburn, president Chase Exchange Bank, was elected chairman of 
National Bank, its president, to succeed the clearing-house committee, which also 
J. Edward Simmons, who recently died. includes Francis L. Hine, president of the 
James G. Cannon was chosen a member of First National Bank; William H. Perkins, 
the Board of Trustees of the chamber. president of the Bank of America; Frank 


HON. A. BARTON HEPBURN 


President Chase National Bank of New York; President New York Chamber of 
Commerce; President New York Clearing-House Association 


At the recent annual meeting of the New <A. Vanderlip, president of the National 
York Clearing-House Association, Mr. City Bank, and James G. Cannon, presi- 
Hepburn, was elected president to suc- dent of the Fourth National Bank. 
ceed William H. Porter, president of the The report of the association for the 
Chemical National Bank. Edward Earl, year ended Sept. 30, showed total transac- 
president of the Nassau Bank, was elected tions of $106,749,253,036, of which $4,195,- 


secretary, to succeed Samucl Woolverton. 293,997 were balances and $102,553,959,069 
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exchanges. The total exchanges were greater 
than in 1909 by $3,296,296,658. The average 
daily clearings were $338,461,911, against 
$326,505,468 in 1909. 

The largest transactions on any one day 
were on Nov. 3, 1909, when the total was 
$764,133,942, and the largest clearings were 


PHOTO BY OLIVER LIPPINCOTT, N. Y. 
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seven years ago have been $2,230,144,291,996, 
consisting of $2,132,059,754,829 in exchanges 
and $98,084,537,166 balances. ‘ 
Mr. Earl, the newly elected secretary 01 
the New York Clearing-House Association, 
and president of the Nassau Bank, has 
advanced steadily since his entrance into the 


EDWARD EARL 


President Nassau Bank of New York; Secretary New York 
Clearing-House Association 


also made on that day, the total being 
$736,461 ,549. The largest balances were 
on Dec. 21 and totaled $30,936,377. The 


smallest clearings on any one day were on 
March 26, when the total was $130,436,161, 
the total transactions on that day being 
$138,027,036. 

Total transactions since the organization 


of the Clearing-House Association fifty- 


banking field twenty-three years ago, Start- 
ing as assistant bookkeeper in the Nassau 
Bank, he received one promotion after an- 
other, arriving at the position of cashier in 


1907. While filling this office Mr. Earl, 
owing to the disability of the president, 
acted as president. 


His election to the presidency in No- 
vember, 1908, was in recognition of his 





MARWICK MITCHELL & CO. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
79 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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ibility as an executive and of the masterful 
way in which he guided the Nassau Bank 
hrough the trying times of 1907 and 1908. 
Under his leadership the Nassau Bank has 
increased its deposits fifty per cent. 


—K. J. Stalker, who was elected vice- 
president of the Union Bank of Brooklyn 
on its organization in 1908, and who before 
that had been cashier of the Chase National 
Bank, has become cashier of the New York 
County National Bank. James C. Brower, 
who has been vice-president and cashier, will 
continue in the office of vice-president. 


—Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., of Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co., has been elected a director of the 
Fifth Avenue Bank. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


—A dividend at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, payable January 16, 1911, has 
heen declared by the board of trustees of 
the Providence (R. I.) Institution for Sav- 
ings. The officers and those who comprise 
the board are: President, Edward D. Pearce; 
first vice-president, Robert H. I. Goddard; 
second vice-president, Howard O. Sturges; 
third vice-president, Frank W. Matteson; 
board of trustees, Edward D. Pearce, Robert 
H. I. Goddard, Howard O. Sturges, Royal 
C. Taft, Samuel R. Dorrance, Robert Ives 
Gammell, William B. Weeden, Horatio N. 
Campbell, John W. Danielson, William 
Gammell, Edward F. Child, Robert W. Taft, 
Henry D. Sharpe, Robert H. I. Goddard, 
Jr., Frank W. Matteson; treasurer, LeB. 
Bradford; clerk, John H. Ormsbee. 


—In accordance with a vote of the stock- 
holders of the Arlington National of Law- 
rence, Mass., the business of the bank has 
been turned over to a new institution known 
as the Arlington Trust Company, which has 
been formed with a capital of $200,000 and 
i surplus of $50,000. The Arlington Trust 
Company will occupy the rooms formerly 
occupied by the national bank, and the of- 
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ficers and clerical force of the bank will 
occupy the same positions with the trust 
company. 

The board of directors of the trust com- 
pany will consist of the directors of the 
Arlington National, with the addition of 
eleven members, all of whom are local busi- 
ness men. The officers of the Arlington 
Trust Company are as follows: President, 
Thomas M. Cogswell; vice-president, James 
F. Lanigan, Jr.; treasurer, James Houston. 


— The Merchants Trust Company, a new 
will commence business in 
Waterbury, Conn., November 15. J. E. 
Smith, a prominent :umber dealer of Water- 
bury, will be president, and John E. Bulger, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Bulger has 
been connected with the Commercial Trust 
Company of New York as credit man. The 
capital of the new institution will be 
$100,000. 


EASTERN STATES 


—Charles L. Gilliland has resigned as as- 


sistant cashier of the Western National 
Bank of Philadelphia to become treasurer 
of a large manufacturing concern in Chester. 
The vacancy in the bank will not be filled 
at present, the institution still having a 
capable assistant cashier—John Baumgart- 
ner—who has long been connected with the 
institution. Charles F. Wignall is cashier. 


—The Fourth Street National Bank of 
Philadelphia has increased its dividend rate 
from twelve to fourteen per cent. in the 
declaration of a semi-annual payment of 
seven per cent., payable Nov. 1, against six 
per cent. previously. The sum of $500,000 
has been added to the surplus, making it 
$6,000,000. 


—Charles S. Calwell has been selected to 
succeed Benjamin Githens to the presidency 
the Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia; he thus becomes the youngest 
bank president in the Quaker City. While 
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in session the directors of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank also elected William W. 
Supplee first vice-president and chairman 
of the board, made Thomas J. Jeffries sec- 
ond vice-president, and elected M. N. Wil- 
lits, Jr., cashier and secretary of the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Calwell is a native Philadelphian and 


—The Girard National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, in addition to declaring the regular 
semi-annual dividend of seven per cent., has 
added $500,000 to its surplus fund, which is 
now $4,000,000. 


—At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Franklin National Bank of 


CHARLES S. CALWELL 
President Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia 


came to the Corn Exchange National in 1891 
in the capacity of an assistant to the receiv- 


ing teller. His advancement from one de- 
partment to another, and from the position 
of cashier to that of cashier and vice-presi- 
dent, and first vice-president, has been rapid 
and due solely to his natural aptitude for 
the work of banking. In honor of his ad- 
vancement and to express their regard, about 
seventy clerks of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank have presented Mr. Calwell with 
a valuable loving cup. Cashier M. N. Wil- 
lits and Assistant Cashier Newton W. Cor- 
son, both of whom were moved to higher 
posts as a result of Mr. Calwell’s promotion, 
were also remembered by the clerks, who 
presented them with beautiful floral tokens. 


Philadelphia, J. William Hardt was elected 
an assistant cashier to succeed Charles V. 
Thackara, who has resigned to accept a po- 
sition as general manager of the up-town 
branch office of the Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Thackara has been an assistant 
cashier of the Franklin National for several 
years, having been with the bank since its 
organization more than ten years ago. Mr. 
Hardt is promoted from the head of the 
general ledger department, where he has 
been for some years, and before going to the 
Franklin he was assistant national bank ex- 
aminer with his father, William M. Hardt, 
now the clearing-house bank examiner of 
Philadelphia. 

By declaring a semi-annual dividend of 
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eight per cent. the directors of the Franklin 
National have placed their bank on an an- 
nual basis of sixteen per cent. This action 
was taken October 20. 


—T. M. Jones, who has been assistant 
cashier of the Columbia National Bank of 
Pittsburgh for a number of years, has been 
forced to resign his position on account of 
ill health, Mr. Jones is one of the best 
known young bankers in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity, and has made many friends among 
the bankers, not only in Pittsburgh, but 
throughout the State, and it was with great 
regret that the directors accepted Mr. Jones’ 
resignation, as he was extremely popular 
with the employes and customers of the 
bank. J. N. Thompson, formerly discount 
clerk of ihe bank, has been elected to take 
Mr. Jones’ position. Mr. Thompson has also 
been connected with the banking affairs in 
Pittsburgh for many years, being formerly 
connected with the old Tradesmen’s National, 
which was consolidated with the Columbia 
several years ago. 


The City Deposit Bank of Pittsburgh 
has added $100,000 to surplus, increasing 
that fund to $600,000, or three times the 
capital stock. 


Baltimore bankers have formed a na- 
tional currency association under the pro- 
visions of the Aldrich-Vreeland act. The 
officers of the new organization are: Presi- 
dent, C. C. Homer, president of the Second 
National; vice-president, J. B. Ramsay, 
president of the National Mechanics’ Bank; 


secretary, Charles E. Rieman, president of 
the Western National; and treasurer, Waldo 
Newcomer, president of the National Ex- 
change Bank. The executive committee is 
made up of Messrs. Homer-Ramsay; D. H. 
Thomas, president of the Merchants Na- 
tional; Eugene Levering, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce; William Win- 
chester, president of the National Union 
Bank of Maryland; Charles T. Crane, presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional, and H. B. Wilcox, president of the 
First National. 


General John Gill, president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust and Deposit Company of Bal- 
timore, has resigned and was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. A. H. F. 
Post was elected president. A. Wilton 
Snowden resigned as first vice-president, to 
take effect on the election of his successor. 


—-Walter B. Johnson has been elected to 
succeed William F. Drain as cashier of the 
National Bank of Cambridge, Md. Mr. 
Johnson has been for many years connected 
with the Farmers and Merchants National 
of that city as assistant cashier. 


—-Michael G. McCormick, first vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected president of the Mer- 
chants and Mechanics Savings Bank of 
Washington, D. C., in place of Eldridge E. 
Jordon, who was not a candidate for re- 
election. 


— An election of directors was recently 
held by the Dime Savings Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the following results: 
Directors for ensuing year, John C. Wine- 
man, John H. Ontrich, Philip King, Joseph 
H. Milans, Ross P. Andrews, William A. 
Bennett, Max Cohen, Floyd E. Davis, Rich- 
ard J. Earnshaw, William A. Engel, Harry 
Friedlander, Albert S. Gatley, Ashley M. 
Gould, John F. Collins, Louis J. Jackson, 
Harry King, Maurice J. Rosenberg, Joseph 
Sanders, Harry Standiford, M. Edward 
Swing, Clarence A. Weaver, Alexander Wolf, 
Elie Sheetz, Harry E. Mayer, A. Brylawski, 
John C. Letts, Samuel Hart, Louis Bush and 
George E. Barber. 


The Citizens Bank of Buffalo was estab- 
lished October 1, 1890, and therefore this 
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vear fittingly celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary. During the twenty years this bank 
has grown rapidly. Its pre sent assets will 
ipproximate $3,500,000. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


—The Gulf National Bank of Beaumont, 
Tex., by its absorption of the Commercial 
National Bank of Beaumont, has greatly in- 
creased its size and strength. In planning 


P. B. DOTY 


Vice-President and Cashier The Gulf National 
Bank of Beaumont, Texas 


the deal provision was made whereby the 
accounts of the Commercial’s depositors were 
transferred to the Gulf National Bank. 
The Commercial National was organized 
about one year ago and had for its officers 


WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier. 

ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier. 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier. 


the following: T. W. Garrett, president; 
George W. Carroll, vice-president; T. L. 
Coplin, cashier, and J. D. Proctor, assistant. 

P. B. Doty, the vice-president and cashier 
of the Gulf National, whose portrait is re- 
produced herewith, is the ruling spirit in the 
enlarged bank. When he entered the Gulf 
National Bank as a teller, back in 1903, the 
deposits did not exceed $500,000; to-day 
they are something over $1,500,000. 


-~-Messrs. Wesley Drane, John J. Conroy, 
Frank T. Hodgson, Martin L. Cross and C. 
W. Bailey have incorporated the Southern 
Trust Company of Clarksville, Tenn.; Mr. 
Drane is president and Mr. Bailey, cashier. 
The capital stock is $50,000, which will be 
increased as the business warrants. 


—Winston-Salem, N. C., will soon have 
another banking institution established in its 
midst. ‘The Merchants National is the name 
decided upon. It will have a capital stock 
of $100,000, 


—-H. A. Williams, assistant cashier of the 
National Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va., 
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has resigned, to give his entire time to his 
private business. Mr. Williams has exten- 
sive farming interests in Tidewater that re- 
quire personal attention. 

Mr. Williams was cashier of the Bank of 
Richmond before its consolidation with the 
National Bank of Virginia, and was re- 
tained as an assistant, 

As there are several assistant cashiers in 
the National Bank of Virginia, no one will 
be appointed to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. Williams. 


—Under the name of the Sullivan Bank 
and Trust Company, a new banking institu- 
tion began business in Montgomery, Ala., 
on October 3. The institution is owned and 
controlled by Martin H. Sullivan of New 
Orleans and Pensacola; his son, Russell Sul- 
livan, and John P. Kohn and Frank D. 
Kohn of Montgomery. The officials are: 
John P. Kohn, president; Frank D. Kohn, 
vice-president, and Russell Sullivan, cashier. 
The company reports a paid-in capital of 
$100,000, 


—H. N. Tinker, who recently resigned as 
president of the Bankers’ Trust Company 
of Houston, Tex., has leased the quarters 
and the fixtures at 210 Main street, formerly 
used by the American National Bank of 
Houston, and has opened up for business as 
a private banker. He will conduct a general 


investment business, looking after insurance, 
banking, collections, real estate, rentals, 
loans, stocks and bonds, land titles, ap- 
praisements and vendor’s lien notes. 

Mr. Tinker, prior to his connection with 


H. N. TINKER 
Banker and Broker, Houston, Texas 


the Bankers’ Trust Company, was _ vice- 
president of the Union Bank and Trust 
Company. 


—H. M. Wilkins has been made assistant 
cashier of the Lumberman’s National Bank 
of Houston, Tex. Increased business made 
it necessary for the bank to have the third 
assistant cashier. 


MIDDLE STATES 


—Organization of the National Currency 
Association of the City of Chicago was com- 
pleted October 14, at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of eleven of the national banks. 
The certificate of organization was filed with 
William Boldenweck, assistant treasurer, 
who was present at the meeting as the rep- 
resentative of Secretary of the Treasury 
MacVeagh. 

The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, George M. Reynolds; vice-president, 
David R. Forgan; secretary, William A. 
Heath; treasurer, William A. Tilden; ex- 
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cutive committee, Ernest A. Hamill, James 
ls. Forgan, John A. Lynch, George M. Rey- 
nolds and D, R. Forgan; membership com- 
ittee, Ernest A. Hamill, James B. Forgan, 
thn A. Lynch, George M. Reynolds and 
\illiam A. Heath. 

The banks represented at the meeting and 
their representatives were as follows: Conti- 
nental and Commercial National, Alexander 
Robertson, vice-president; Corn Exchange 
National, B. C. Sammons, vice-president ; 
Drovers’ Deposit National, Jchn Fletcher, 
vice-president; First National, Frank O. 
Wetmore, vice-president; First National of 
Englewood, J. J. Nichols, president; Fort 
Dearborn National, William A. Tilden, presi- 
dent; LaSalle Street National, William Lori- 
mer, president; Live Stock Exchange Na- 
tional, William A. Heath, president; Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, William T. 
Fenton, vice-president ; National City, David 
R. Forgan, president; National Produce, 
Edwin L. Wagner, president. 

The officers chosen were nominated by a 
committee appointed at a meeting some time 
ago and including F. O. Wetmore, W. T. 
Fenton and B. C. Sammons, Naturally the 
principal officers are representatives of the 
largest national banks in the city. The as- 
sociation was formed at the earnest solicita- 
tion of Secretary MacVeagh. not that he 
expected the situation would require the issue 
of emergency currency, such as the associa- 
tion is empowered to put out, but because 
he believed the organization of such asso- 
ciations in New York, Chicago and other 
cities would tend to strengthen confidence 
in the general financial position of the coun- 
try. 


The following new members have been 
added to the directorate of the Harris Safe 
Deposit Company of Chicago: W. M. 
Pelouse, Robert M. Wells, G. P. Hoover and 
N. C. Kingsbury. The issuance of $375,000 
of additional capital stock has been ordered 
by the stockholders, making the total out- 
standing amount of $1,625,000. The author- 
ized capital was recently increased from 
$1,250,000 to $2,000,000. The directors have 


declared the regular dividend of three per 
cent., payable October 1. 


—Charles S. Castle, president of the Stand- 
ard Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, an- 
nounced October 6 that the deposits of the 
institution had passed $1,000,000. The 
amount contains no public funds and no re- 
ciprocal deposits. The bank was a month 
old on that date. 


-John T. Shaw has been elected president 
of the First National Bank of Detroit, Mich., 
succeeding Morris L. Williams, deceased. 
Prior to the consolidation of the First Na- 
tional and Commercial National Banks in 
1908, Mr. Shaw was president of the First; 
in the enlarged bank he became first vice- 
président; Mr. Williams, who had been head 
of the Commercial, becoming president of 
the consolidated bank. 


-~-The national banks of Detroit, Mich., 
and other cities have, under the provisions 
of the Aldrich law, formed the National 
Currency Association of Detroit. Those 
comprising the association are the four na- 
tional banks of Detroit, two of Saginaw, two 
of Lansing, one each in Ypsilanti, Ann 
Arbor, Bay City, Lapeer, Flint, Romeo and 
Port Huron. The officers of the associa- 
tien are: John T. Shaw, vice-president of 
the First National of Detroit, president; 
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Alexander McPherson, president of the Old 
Detroit National, vice-president ; Richard P. 
Joy, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, secretary and treasurer. The ex- 
ecutive committee is as follows: B. F. Davis, 


{ae 


dent of the American Exchange National of 
Detroit. 


—A very good reproduction of the new 
building just completed by the Citizens’ 
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Citizens State Bank of Sheboygan, Wis. 


president of the City National of Lansing; 

George B. Moreley, president of the Second 

National of Saginaw; H. G. Barnun, presi- 

dent of the First National Exchange Bank 

of Port Huron, and James N. Wright, presi- 
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State Bank of Sheboygan, Wis., is published 


here. ‘The structure has been designed for 
the bank’s exclusive occupation and a great 
deal of expensive material has gone into its 
construction. The main banking room has 
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a ceiling twenty-six feet high and is finished 
in mahogany and marble. Screen work is of 
bronze and the floor of gray marble. Con- 
tained in the building are rooms for cus- 
tomers and a _ specially appointed ladies’ 
apartment. The directors have a beautiful 
room finished in stained oak and furnished in 
the same material, 

Modern vaults have been built on the main 
floor opposite the entrance to the banking 
room. They contain boxes for renting pur- 
poses and also supply the security for the 
bank’s own papers and cash. 

The Citizens’ State Bank of Sheboygan, 
Wis., was organized in 1896. On July 1, 
1907, the present management came into con- 
trol. Since that time the capital stock has 
been increased from $50,000 to $100,000, the 
surplus from $2,000 to $30,000, the deposits 
from $200,000 to $575,000, and total re- 
sources from $250,000 to $700,000. Since 
moving into its new building six months ago 
the deposits have increased over twenty-five 
per cent. The president is Henry Jung, 
whe is also president of the Jung Shoe Com- 
pany and one of the leading manufacturers 
ot Sheboygan. J. W. Hansen is cashier and 
the active head of the bank. He came to 
the institution three. years ago from the 
First National Bank of Portage, Wis., where 
he had heen cashier for several years. 


-—J. E. Burmister, formerly cashier, has 
been elected president of the Iowa National 
Bank of Davenport, Ia., to succeed the late 


A. P. Doe. F. B. Yetter, formerly assistant 
cashier, has been made cashier. 


—J. D. Dana has been elected treasurer 
of the Commonwealth Trust Company of 
St. Louis and in the future will devote his 
entire attention to the conduct of his office 
at Broadway and Olive street. Mr. Dana 
has been in St. Louis since 1905, when he 
engaged in business with Rolla Wells and 
Edward F. Goltra as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Missouri Iron Company. He 
was also made president of the West End 
Light and Power Company, which was or- 


ganized as a competitor to the Union Elec- 
tric Company, with which company litiga- 
tion is vet pending in the courts. He was 
also at the head of the St. Louis Gas Light, 
Heat and Power Company, that proposed 
supplying St. Louis with natural gas from 
the Oklahoma fields. 


Bank of 
$200,000 


The 
Waterloo, 


Commercial National 
la., is capitalized for 


Commercial National Bank, Waterloo. Iowa 


and has a surplus of $50,000. It recently 


reported deposits of $1,988,900. 


-—The last official statement distributed by 
the Black Hawk National Bank of Water- 
loo, Ia., places the deposits at $1,066,744 and 
the resources $1,428,383. This institution has 
adopted for its slogan the phrase, “The 
Bank of Stability and Progress.” 


—-Our last issue contained mention of the 
very good report of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis. But in quoting the 
figures we stated that the deposits were 
$5,747,623, and the total resources, $8,417,- 
926. These figures were taken uninten- 
tionally from the statement of the Mer- 
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cantile National Bank. On the date of 
the last call the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany reported total deposits of $22,687,919 
and total resources of $32,415,445. 


—-From the “Old Reliable” Leavitt & 
Johnson National Bank of Waterloo, Ia., 
comes a statement of conditions that shows 
the institution to be capitalized for $200,000 
and to have deposits of $1,308,064. 


—The Park Junction Bank in Kansas 
City, Kan., is to be known in the future as 
“The Night and Day Bank of Kansas 
City.” The bank, now four years old, has 
been reorganized under the new name and 
has moved from Fifth street and Virginia 
avenue to new quarters at Fifth street and 
Minnesota avenue. It will be open from 
8 o'clock in the morning to 9 o'clock at 
night five days of the week, and Saturday 
the closing hour will be 10 o’clock at night. 
The officers are: J. M. McDonald, presi- 
dent; J. W. Yardley, vice-president, and 
E. G. Wolf, cashier. 


—James B. Brown, president of the First 
National Bank of Louisville, Ky., and other 
officials of the institution, recently held an 
informal reception at the new quarters of 
the bank in the Kentucky Title building at 
Fifth street and Court place. The recep- 
tion was attended largely by leading busi- 
ness men, who regarded the move as of es- 
pecial interest on account of the fact that 
the First National is breaking away from 
traditions by leaving Main street and the 
wholesale center. 


Berlitz School 
Languages 


MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Ave., 
above 127th St. 

Beooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 

Branches in over 250 leading cities 

Summer School Asbury Park, N, J. 


Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 


Teachers sent all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 
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GOLD MEDAL 
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GRAND PRIZE 

LIEGE " GRAND PRIZE 
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AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 


Capital, - - ~- $500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 300,000.00 


Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 





The First National is the oldest national 
bank south of the Ohio River. It was made 
a national institution during the Civil War, 
and was a government depository during 
that period. It was the successor of the 
Jefferson Savings Institute, and has always 
been located on Main street. The present 
location is only temporary, however, as 
plans are being made for the erection of a 
handsome fifteen-story building at Fifth 
and Jefferson streets, and the first floor of 
this is to be occupied by the First National. 


—The Fidelity Trust Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has received a check for $10,000 
from the Guarantee Company of North 
America of Montreal, in payment of the 
full amount of its bonds of suretyship on 
August Ropke, ex-secretary and bookkeep- 
er, whe recently defaulted for over $1,400,- 
000. 


WESTERN STATES 


-The Oklahoma Stock Yards National 
Bank, with a paid-up capital of $250,000 
and a surplus of $25,000, was organized at 


BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph, Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write fr particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 
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Capital, - - $2,500,000.00 


FIRST 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


NATIONAL 


Surplus & Profits, 1,250,000.00 


Deposits, - - 27,000,000.00 


BANK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLCESTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Oklahoma City, September 24, and has 
opened tor business at the Oklahoma Stock 
Yards in what is said to be one of the finest 
banking rooms of the South. Officers 
elected were as follows: T. P. Martin, Jr., 
president; E. F. Bisbee, vice-president; R. 
J. Robb, cashier. 

The president of this bank is a former 
Texas boy, who came to Oklahoma about 
ten years ago with a few dollars and much 
determination, and who has made a success 
in every venture he has so far undertaken. 
He was secretary of Group I, Oklahoma 
Bankers’ Association, for several years, and 
now stands as president of that organiza- 
tion also, although having removed from the 
jurisdiction of the Group. 


—The Conrad Trust and Savings Bank, 
the latest banking institution in Helena, 
Mont., has thrown open its doors for busi- 
ness. The president of the bank is W. G. 
Conrad, ex-president of the Montana Bank- 
ers’ Association and widely known through- 
out the State. The other officers are: J. H. 
Longmaid, vice-president; P. B. Bartley, 
cashier; C. R. Clarke, assistant cashier; A. 
D. Prouty, secretary. In addition to a sav- 
ings department, the bank will do a general 
commercial banking business. 


—H. L. Pitteck, connected with the Ore- 
gonian for the past fifty years, and vice- 
president of the Portland Trust Company 
of Oregon since the spring of 1887, has 
heen elected to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the late president of that in- 
stitution, Benjamin I.- Cohen. B. Lee 
Paget, secretary of the company, said in 
regard to the action of the directors: “The 
election of Mr. Pittock will add greatly to 
the prestige of the bank, because of his 
well-known reputation as a financier and 
business man.” 

The last official statement of this, the 
oldest trust company in Oregon, issued 
September 1, 1910, shows a capital stock 
paid in of $300,000, a surplus fund of $54,- 
000; loans, $1,427,298.62; cash and exchange, 
$391,873.65, and totals of $1,990,172.27. The 
officers are: H. L. Pittock, president; N. U. 
Carpenter, vice-president; A. S. Nichols, 
vice-president; B. Lee Paget, secretary; C. 
W. De Graff, assistant secretary; A. L. 
Fraley, assistant secretary, and Harriet E. 
Moorehouse, superintendent woman’s de- 
partment. 


—-At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the City National Bahk of Oma- 
ha, Neb., John A. Miller, president of the 
Citizens National Bank of Mt. Sterling. O., 
was elected cashier of the bank. He is a 
man of ability and in addition to seven- 
teen years’ experience in the banking busi- 
ness has been connected with large manu- 
facturing interests in the East and South 
in an executive capacity. Mr. Miller is a 
member of the executive council of the 
Ohio Bankers’ Association and has a large 
acquaintance with eastern as well as west- 
ern bankers. 

The City National Bank is about to move 
into a new building. 


-—A new bank is being organized at Far- 
go, N. D., to be known as the Scandinavian- 
American Bank of Fargo. It will have 
$50,000 capital. The list of stockholders is 
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AND BANKERS LINEN 
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Made in flat papers, Typewriter 
papers and envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
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a long one and contains the names of all 
Scandinavians of prominence in and near 
Fargo. ‘The directors are as follows: R. 
O. Belland, H. A. Hagen, N. C. Eggan, 
Prof. H. Aaker, Attorney B. G. Teneson, 
M. A. Uagen, Lars Christianson, Judge 
Edward Engrud, Emil J. Headland, and 
11. A. Hagen is the president. He has been 
connected with the banking institutions of 
North Dakota for the last twenty years 
and is interested in several banks at this 
time. ‘They have secured as a location one 
of the prominent corners of the city. 


PACIFIC STATES 


—Senator R. C. McCroskey, perhaps the 
most successful farmer in Whitman County, 
Wash., now president of the Pullman State 
Bank of Pullman, Wash., has purchased a 
large interest in the National Bank of 
Palouse, Wash., which was organized about 
one year ago. Mr. McCroskey has _ been 
elected a member of t"> board of directors 
and also vice-preside* *. 


—Stockholders of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles have voted to increase 
the capitalization of their institution $250,- 
000, making it $1,500,000. When the sub- 
scriptions have all been paid in, another 
formal action will be taken for the increase 
of the capital of the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank, which is owned by the First 
National. 


—At the meeting of the board of direct- 
ors of the Scandinavian-American Bank of 
Seattle, Knute Ekman, who recently came 
West from Minneapolis, was elected vice- 
president. Mr, Ekman was cashier of the 
Scandinavian-American National of Min- 
neapolis until about a year ago, when he 
came West to investigate conditions on the 
coast. He was assistant cashier of the 
Swedish-American Bank prior to the or- 
ganization of the Scandinavian-American 
Bank of Minneapolis. 


—The Bank of Italy in San Francisco 
has purchased the assets of the Bank of 
San Francisco and Mechanics Savings Bank 
and within a few weeks will open a Market 
street branch of the Bank of Italy in the 
premises at Market and Mason streets, now 
occupied by the Mechanics Savings Bank. 
In these quarters will be assembled the 
banking and safe deposit business of the 
Bank of San Francisco, now being con- 
ducted at Market and Seventh streets (to- 
gether with the Polk street branch); the 
banking and safe deposit business of the 
Mechanics Savings Bank and the business 
of the present Mission street branch of the 
Bank of Italy. 

The plan contemplates the increase of 
the capital of the Bank of Italy from $750,- 
000 to $1,000,000. The officials will remain 
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the same, with the exception that Georg 
I’, Lyon, vice-president of the Mechanics 
Savings Bank, will become vice-president 
and a director of the Bank of Italy. W. 
Frank Pierce, president of the Bank of San 
Francisco, will also affiliate with the Bank 
of Italy. 


-,John Clausen has been appointed man- 
ager of the foreign exchange department 
of the Crocker National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco. 


CANADA 


—Following the death of F. X. St 
Charles, president of the Banque d’Hochela 
ga, head office, Montreal, the Hon. J. D 
Rolland becomes his successor. The thirty- 
fifth annual report of the bank discloses ai 
authorized capital of $4,000,600, a capital 
paid up of $2,500,000, a reserve fund of 
$2,300,000, and total assets of over $2,300,- 
000. 


—The latest intelligence from Nome, 
Alaska, reports the consolidation of the 
Nome Bank and Trust Company and _ the 
Miners and Merchants’ Bank of Alaska, 
with a combined capital of $235,000. The 
names of the new officials have not been 
given out, but those of the first of the 
above institutions were: R. D. Adams, 
president; Felix Brown, vice-president, and 
A. E. Todd, manager. And those of the 
other: J. E. Chilberg, president, J. S. Kim- 
ball, vice-president; W. L. Collier, manager; 
C. G. Cowden, cashier. And it is from 
among these that the new executives will be 
chosen. 


DETROIT ENTERS THE ADVER- 
TISING FIELD 


E have received a copy of the first 
number of the “Bulletin of the De- 


troit Board of Commerce” which will be 
published monthly in the interest of that 
city. 

That Detroit has entered the list of ad- 
vertising cities is, no doubt, largely due to 
the personal efforts of the editor of the 
Bulletin, Mr. E. St. Elmo Lewis, the well- 
known advertising manager of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, and 
president of the National Association of Ad- 
vertising managers, who together with four 
of the advertising managers of Detroit 
concerns, constitute the publicity committee 
of the board. 

Mr. Lewis has addressed many commer- 
cial bodies over the country on this hobby 
of his and his influence has been potent 
in the establishment by many of these 
bodies of publicity boards which have ac- 
complished much good for their respective 
municipalities. 





